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THE MINSTRELS: AN ALLEGORY. 


BY-E. IRENZUS STEVENSON. 








“It is not given to every one to be original.” 





UnTo a town there came, one day, 
Strange minstrels, seven or more; : 
The eldest looked some sixty years, 
The youngest not a score. 
Odd was their garb, but mild their speech, 
And passing calm each eye; 
They sat them down, and what each held 
He hung with care on high. 


Soon round them grouped the curious folk, 
And, whispering, much did look 
And query if a foreign art 
That city’s taste might brook ; 
Till, finally, quoth such-a-one: 
“Your music-craft display ! 
To hearken may be worth our while 
Upon this summer day.” 


Then down they took their psalteries, 
And played forth tunes so sweet 
That all save those with ears of wood 
Held breath and cheeked their feet. 
And fairer still that music rang, 
As they: their skill addrest, ~ 
Until each man and maid and child 
Cried out: “‘ This town is blest!” 


But, as they played, arose the buzz 
From some among the throng: 

‘*That theme, that strain, doth surely not 
Unto these men belong!” 

And harsher grew such cavilings 
(Each critic with his say), 

Until, confused, the strangers stopped 
And looked up in dismay. 


Then up there spoke an ancient man 
(A city elder he): 

‘*What do ye wish, oh, foolish friends ?— 
That art all new shall be ? 

Lo, naught is new beneath the sun 
In picture, verse or strain. 

Nay, who tries most such thing to give, 
Gives but old thought again. 


‘Che garb alone, nor much of that, 
Methinks cau freshness show. 

Old is this world and all its ways; 
Old were they long ago. 

To it, good strangers, with -your strings, 
The best your fingers can ! 

We must not quarrel if your lays 
Hint at—some other man.’’ 


Loud clapped the folk, full lustily, } 
Such wisdom for to laud; | 

They gave those minstrels homes and wealth, 
Nor let them fare abroad : 

And By that gate, where once they sate, 
They carved this warning true: 

‘Count Not As Worthless That Good Art 
Which Is Not Wholly New.” 

NEW York City. 
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GOD. 








BY THE REV. JAMES NILAN, 





ONE Being, simple, infinite, beyond the thought 
Of creature, yet within the sam2; and naught 
That Being is, or can by essence be, 
Contains not in perfection. This is He 
Whom God we name, whose essence is the light 
Of all intelligence—eternal might, 

POUGHSEEPSIE, N, Y. Ha 


A BARRIER TO CHURCH UNITY. 


Can it be Removed 2 


A PROPOSITION ON THE BASIS OF THE 
CHICAGO-LAMBETH ARTICLES. 





Ministerial Reciprocity. 





OPINIONS BY BISHOPS OF THE PROTESTANT 
EPISCOPAL OHURCH. 





Bishop J. WILLIAMS, D.D., of Connecticut, 
Bishop T. M. CLARK. D.D., of Rhode Island, 
Bishop H. B. WurpPtez, D.D., of Minnesota, 
Bishop H. A. NEELY, D.D., of Maine, 
Bishop D. 8S. TutTxe, D.D., of Missouri, 
Bishop W. C. Doane, D.D., of Albany, 
Bishop W. W, Nrues, D.D., of New Hamshire, 
Bishop M. A. DE W. Howe, D.D., of Central Pennsylvania, 
Bishop JoHN ScARBOROUGH, D.D., of New Jersey, 
Bishop G. F. Szymour, S8.T.D., of Springfield, 
Bishop C. WatredHeAD, D.D., of Pittsburg, 
Bishop D. B. KNICKERBACKER, D.D., of Indiana, 
Bishop A. A. WATSON, D.D., of East Carolina, 
Bishop M. N. GILBert, 8.T.D. (Assistant), of Minnesota, 
Bishop E.S. THomas, D.D., of Kansas, 
Bishop Wo. F. ApAms, D.D., of Easton, 
Bishop J. S. Jounston, D.D. (Miss.), of Western Texas, 
ci Bishop L. CoLEMAN, D.D., of Delaware, 
Bishop C. C. Grarron, D.D., of Fond du Lac, 
Bishop W. A. LEONARD, D.D., of Ohio, 
Bishop A. R. GRAVES, D.D. (Miss.), of The Platte, 
Bishop H. M. Jackson, D.D. (Assistant), of Alabama, 
Bishop I. L. NICHOLSON, of Milwaukee, 
Bishop F, K. Brooxg, D.D. (Miss.),of Oklahoma, 
Bishop T. F. GAmLor, D.D. (Assistant), of Tennessee, 
H. K. Carrouu, LL.D. 


THE articles printed herewith from Bishops of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church are in response to our re- 
quest for their views on the question raised by Dr. H. K. 
Carroll, concerning Ministerial Reciprocity between the 
Protestant Episcopal and other Churches. His article, 


a proof of which was before the Bishops when they 
wrote, will be found on page 6, immediately following 


the communications of the Bishops. 


CHURCH UNITY LOST BY SIN. 


BY THE RT. REV. JOHN WILLIAMS, D D., 
Bishop of Connecticut and Presiding Bishop. 








The two canons cited by Dr. Carroll, the repeal of 
which he seeks, are only arrangements for carrying into 


effect the provisions of the Preface to the Ordinal. That 
stands behind them, and stands also on different grounds 
from any which they occupy. For whereas any single 
General Convention could repeal those canons, it would 
require two General Conventions, and a lapse of three 
years, to change, in any way, that Preface, It stands 
on the same ground as the Book of Common Prayer it- 
self, far above any merely canonical provisions. 

Moreover, it has, in regard to the matter taken 
in hand by Dr. Carroll, remaized unchanged in 
the Formularies of the Church of England and the 
Churches in communion with her, since it was placed 
there in the first Reformed Ordinal, in 1549, a period of 
nearly three hundred and fifty years. It could not be 
repealed now, or even changed, without stirring up 
strife and division in the Church repealiog it, and even 
greater strife and division between such a Church and 
the mother Church in England. And surely, it would 
be an unhappy step to begin a movement for Unity by 
disturbing and dividing our own household. Nor dol 
believe that such a step can ever be taken by us. 

Ido not mean to say that there are no’ other and 
even more. cogent reasons which might be given for the 
belief that the Preface to the Ordinal, to which we must 
come at last, cannot be changed ; but it would require a 
volume rather than a letter to state them. 

Will you pardon me for adding that I have small 


faith in any plans of legislation, or, indeed, in any con- 





trivance of man to restore the lost unity of the Body of 
Christ. That great gift—lost to the Church through sin 
—is, it seems to me, a gift 
“not to be seized by man’s rude, sinful hand, 
But the bright crown of mutual holiness.” 

Above all, and before all, it will come when it does 
come in answer to earnest and continual prayer. Is it 
not better to ask our Heavenly Father to restore to us a 
lost gift in his own way and his own time, than to plan 
for it in our way and at our time? ‘‘ Not by might, nor 
by power, but by my Spirit, saith the Lord of Hosts.” 

MIDDLETOWN, Conn, 


PRACTICAL DIFFICULTIES IN THE WAY. 


BY THE RT. REV. T. M. CLARK, D.D., 
Bishop of Rhode Island. 





I do not think that the agitation of the question re- 
ferred to would, at the present time, tend to advance the 
cause of Church Unity any more than it would toask the 
Presbyterians whether they would renounce their dis- 
tinctive na ue in accepting the Historic Episcopate. 

There are probably very few of our people who would 
listen favorably to such a proposition, inasmuch as— 
apart from the general merits of the question—it involves 
certain practical difficulties which might not admit of 
ready adjustment. In other Christian bodies, where the 
interchange of official services exists, there are limits 
and restrictions established by usage which regulate the 
matter ; but with us, if one fence comes down, all the 
ferces must go, and no one can tell what might ensue. 

Again, the differences in our forms of worship, as con- 
trasted with those of other religious denominations, 
would be likely to occasion embarrassments which 
would disturb both the officiating minister and the con- 
gregation. 

In my opinion very little will be accomplished by leg- 
islation ; but if the time ever comes when Christians of 
every name are drawn close to Christ, and are ready to 
acknowledge him as the sole fountain of authority and 
as the sum and substance of their faith, in accordance 
with the usage of Apostolic times, unity will come of 
necessity—all the unity that is to be desired and all the 
unity that is possible in an age when men and women 
are competent. to think for themselves. 

PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


NO RIGHT TO PUT COURTESY FOR PRINCIPLE, 


BY THE RT. REV. H. B. WHIPPLE, D.D., 
Bishop of Minnesota. 








In reply to your query as to the wisdom of the inter- 
change of pulpits, I state my views frankly. I do be 
lieve in the validity of all Christian baptism in the name 
of the Father and the Son and the Holy Ghost. If bap- 
tized, baptized into Christ and made members of his 
Church, but living in separation because of the strifes 
which builded hedges of human opinions in the Lord’s 
garden, and so divided those who are kinfolk of Jesus 
Christ. ; 

I love all who love him, and do rejoice whenever and 
wherever weary. wandering men are brought out of 
darkness to the light and liberty of children of God. I 
do long for and pray for the reunion of all who love 
him. 

I do not believe that the interchange of pulpits will 
promote, but rather hinder unity. 

1. It substitutes courtesy for principle, and places a 
truce in the stead of unity. 

2. I fear it would widen, not heal, our differences. 
We believe that our children are made by baptism ‘‘mem- 
bers of Christ, children of God, and inheritors of the 
kingdom of Heaven.” Can we invite men to teach our 
flock who honestly believe that this service for children 
is a mockery ? 

Many Christiang who are foremost in good work and 
whom we love, hold views of the incarnation, atonement 
and mediation of Christ which we believe are contrary 
to *‘ the faith once delivered to the saints,” and perilous 
to the souls of men, Can we invite them to instruct our 
people? 

Our brethren do not use liturgical worship or follow 
the Church’s year. Shall we temporarily surrender 
these ? 

We believe that the ministry of the Primitive and 
Catholic Church is a threefold ministry of Bishops, 
Priests and Deacons, and that it rests on the same proofs 
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as the authenticity of the Scriptures and the Catholic 


faith. Shall we invite teachers who honestly believe we 


are in error? 

I raise no question as to whether we are right or 
wrong. I only say that every Christian man is bound to 
hold fast to that which he believes is the truth. 

Every Christian Church is compelled to have some 
form of ordination for its ministry. We believe that 
ours is an inheritance from the Primitive Church, for 
which the Church is a trustee. We judge no man. We 
hold these truths, and believe we have no right to put 
courtesy for principle. We will try to speak no word 
and do no deed to wound other hearts. We will pray 
and work and wait. Unity will come, not in our way, 
but in His way ; the prayer of our Lord will be answered 
that they all may be one. 

FARIBAULT, MINN. 


THE SOURCE OF MINISTERIAL AUTHORITY. 


BY THE RT. REV. H. A. NEELY, D.D., 
Bishop of Maine. - 





With reference to the article which you submit for 
my consideration and comment, it may as well be frank- 
ly said that a chief reason why ‘* Episcopal pulpits are 
locked against ministers. of other Churches” is that, in 
the judgment of the Episcopal Church, such ministers 
are not duly commissioned, have not the Apostolic 
commission to minister the Word and Sacraments in the 
Church of Christ. Only such a conviction and the ob- 
ligation to guard her children against the possible peril 
of hearing false or perversive teaching from her own 
pulpits, could justify such restrictive enactments as are 
quoted from our canoas by Dr. Carroll. Nor could 
anything less than an equivalent conviction justify us 
in insisting upon a recognition of the *‘ Historic Episco- 
pate” in our proposed terms of reunion; for what is 
meant by such recognition is, and is well known to be, 
a recognition of the Historic Episcopate not merely as a 
fact or an institution, but as the source of ministerial 
authority in the Christian Church. Whatever our Com- 
mission may have intended when they said, ‘“‘ We are 
ready to alter and amend the law governing the Episco- 
pate in such particulars as may be apparent as necessary 
in the adaptation to the changed conditions which a 
union of American Christians might present,” they cer- 
tainly did not intend to commit us to a revocation of the 
requirement that all ministers shall be Episcopally 
ordained. If we are wrong in our views of the origin, 
authority and functions of the Christian ministry, we 
have at least the satisfaction of sharing them with four- 
fifths of the Christian world ; and, for the rest, it is bet- 
ter that we should be condemned because of honestly 
entertaining such views and of legislating in accordance 
with them, than because of willfully setting up barriers 
of our own devising, and insisting upon maintaining 
them even when so grave a question as that of a restora- 
tion of the corporate unity of the Church is concerned. 
Weare indeed ** sectarian” if we do that, and we regard 
the modern Church of Rome as sectarian on the ground 
that she has so done. After all, is not the chief difficulty, 
with reference at least to the reunion of various bodies 
of Protestant Christians, and a chief impediment in the 
way of vigorous action to that end, seen in the widely- 
prevalent notion that corporate unity is not needful, or 
scarcely desirable, and that existing divisions do not 
necessarily involve the sin of schism? If not, then why, 
tho finding an insuperable barrier to union with the 
Episcopal Church in her doctrine of the Historic Epis- 
copate, do they not at least coalesce among themselves 
in one body? 

Couid space have been allowed me I would gladly have 
said much more, especially in thankful acknowledgment 
of the good which has been,wrought by non-Episcopal 
teachers, of the méanifest blessings of God upon their 
labors and of my sense of personal indebtedness to many 
ofthem, ‘The truth as it isin Jesus” has an unspeak- 
able value, by whomsoever proclaimed. 

PORTLAND, ME, 





MINISTERIAL RECIPROCITY WOULD DO NOGOOD, 


BY THE RT. REV. D. S. TUTTLE, D.D., 
Bishop of Missouri, 








The ‘ Ministerial Reciprocity” urged by Dr. Carroll 
would do no good. Exchanges of pulpits might go on 
without contributing anything to real unity, as ex- 
changes of Presbyterian and Methodist and Baptist pul- 
pits go on now without contributing to real unity. Nay, 
disorder and disunity would be promoted. For large 
numbers in the Episcopal Church are convinced that no 
man is a validly commissioned minister of the Lord Jesus 
Christ who has not had the hands of a member of the 
Historic Episcopate laid upon his head, and such persons 
would be obliged to protest against practices which stul- 
tified their convictions. 

Christian unity had its beginning in the College of the 
Apostles. It had its historical continuance in the College 
of the Episcopate at least down to A.D. 1054, the date of 
the schism between the Church of the East and the 
Church of the West. The law of unity was ‘‘ Episcopa- 
‘tus unus est cujus in solidum pars a singulis tenetur.” 
Yet spite of this schism in the Episcopaie, and spite of 
the secession from it in the Continental Reformation of 
the sixteenth century, to-day of the 478,000,000 of Chris- 
tians in the world, 358,000,000 are Episcopalians and 
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only 120,000,000 non-Episcopalians. A thoughtful per- 
son concludes that as the College of the Apostles began 
Christian unity, so the College of the Episcopate may 
well be called on to help to regain and restore Christian 
unity ; and that to advocate any practices or views for 
the alleged promotion of Christian unity which disre- 
gard and count out the Historic Episcopate is simply, 
propter vivendi causas perdere vitam. 
Sr. Louis, Mo. 


WHAT REPEAL WOULD INVOLVE. 


BY THE RT. REV. WM. C. DOANE, D.D., 
Bishop of Albany. 








The question which Dr. Carroll asks at the close of his 
paper, entitled ‘‘A Barrier to Church Unity ”—‘‘ Why 
cannot our Episcopal brethren repeal two sections of the 
canons of the Episcopal Church?”’—isone that requires 
an answer and deserves it. Two or three things are to 
be said very plainly and simply, in the saying of which 
I speak only as an individual bishop. The propositions 
of the General Convention of this Church and of the 
Lambeth Conference, which laid down as one of the 
four articles, ‘‘ the Historic Episcopate locally adapted in 
the method of its administration to the varying needs of 
the nations and peoples called of God into the unity of 
his Church ”; or the statement of the Episcopal Commis- 
sion, that ‘‘ we are prepared to alter and amend the law 
governing the Episcopate in such parts as may be ap- 
parent as necessary in the adaptation to the changed con- 
ditions which a union of American Christians might 
present,” must be construed literally. Adapting the His- 
toric Episcopate or altering and amending the law gov- 
erning the Episcopate, is a very different thing from 
abrogating it. The canons are a changeable and com- 
paratively unimportant application of organic law which 
is stated elsewhere. For instance, the Ordinal in the 
Book of Common Prayer, which has been the organic 
law of this Church for three hundred and thirty years, 
declares the unalterable conviction of this Church that, 
for a valid ministry in the Episcopal Church, public 
prayer with imposition of hands by lawful authority is 
essential, before any man can be counted or taken to bea 
lawful btshop, priest or deacon in this Church, or suffered 
to execute any of the functionsef its ministry. It may 
rightly be allowed, that, in this sta cement, no condemna- 
tion is passed upon the ministry of other Christian bodies ; 
but it certainly must be recognized that, until that state- 
ment is done away, which is so improbable as to be im- 
possible, the canon which merely gives practical appli- 
cation to it could not be repealed, without relegating the 
organic law to neglect and infraction. 

Secondly, it must be recognized that the communion 
of this Church with the Churches of Great Britain and 
their colonial dependercies, could not be maintained 
under any abrogation of this law, implied or expressed; 
and it will be a poor way to begin to promote Christian 
unity in posse, by breaking up the Christian unity in 
esse, among various portions of the old Church of Eng- 
land. 

Thirdly, the rubric in regard to the administration of 
Baptism and the Holy Communion, which are also an 
old and inherent part of the Book of Common Prayer, 
must_either be altered, or, if they remained in force— 
the preface to the Ordinal being unchanged—they would 
prevent the possibility of any minister not Episcopally 
ordained, administering the sacraments in this Church. 

Fourthly, the careful guardianship of ‘‘ the faith once 
delivered to the saints,” which is maintained only by the 
obligation put upon our clergy, to administer the doe- 
trine as well as the discipline, as this Church has received 
the same, would make it absolutely impossible, without 
endangering a breach in the unity of the faith, to open 
the pulpits of this Church to clergymen who are not re- 
strained by any obligation of conformity to our stand- 
ards of teaching. 

I content myself with the simple statement of the 
reasons why, in spite of our most earnest desire for 
unity, what Dr. Carroll calls this frowning barrier, can- 
not, me judice, in this way be removed. We are not only 
free, but we are bound to make any personal ‘* sacrifice” 
and any individual ‘‘ contribution” to the noble cause 
of Christian unity. But these are things with which we 
are putin trust,and no man can sacrifice truth, or con- 
tribute that which does not belong to him, for any cause 
in the world. That some method of adaptation of the 
Historic Episcopate, which is inseparably interwoven 
into the Constitution of this Church, may be found which 
is not abrogation I most earnestly hopeand pray. And 
‘the sacrifice and contribution,” it seems to me gvould, 
more naturally be expected to come from those, who, 
by the interchange of pulpits not only but of pastorates, 
viriually recognize all methods of ordination as equally 
valid. 

ALBANY, N. Y. 


THE EPISCOPATE A TRUST. 


BY THE RT, REV. W. W. NILES, DD., 
Bish»p of New Hampshire. 

Speaking for myself only in the Episcopal Church, I 
would say that I do not regard this particular canon, so 
far a3 it prohibits an accepted minister of an orthodox 
denomination from making an address or preaching a 
sermon in an Episcopal church, as made necessary by 
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the doctrine or structure of the Church of God. Itis 
prudential. 

But the Episcopate itself as it has come down through 
the ages, I do regard as essential, so far as I can see, that 
we may be ‘‘ divinely commissioned and orderly pastors” 
after the Lord’s will. This I deem organic, and a part 
of the trust which we have received and must keep to 
the world’s end, come weal or come wo. That we do in 
our conscience account the Episcopate a trust, meant of 
God for all Christian people, is evident from the plain 
statement of the bishops who put forth the Chicago- 
Lambeth declaration of love to our Christian brethren. 
Moreover, while we were professing our readiness and 
longing to waive all things fit, and to us very precious 
and helpful, which we could waive for the sake of unity, 
the Bishops would not have put down this fourth thing, 
the Historic Episcopate, as one which they must keep 
unimpaired, had they not deemed it a sacred trust. You 
would not, I am sure, have us, your brethren, put in 
peril of diminution what we regard a trust from God? 

Were any in this Church rash enough to do it, they 
would but add another sect to Christendom’s shame. 

Were ail in this Church, in our great love of our sep- 
arated brethren, to deal untruly with the Episcopate, 
holding it as a thing which we are free to take up or to 
lay down, aside from the sin of it we would wholly for- 
feit our place as a possible intermediary between the 
Protestant bodies on the one hand and the ancient 
Churches of the East and of Latin Christianity. Surely 
we ought all to care for the whole family of God. 

Ltt one weigh the words of the Ultramontane (Roman), 
De Maistre, touching the possible calling of the Anglican 
Episcopate in God’s restoration of unity, and to them 
add the strong language of the scholarly Archbishop of 
Zante, of the Orthodox Eastern Church, which he used 
upon this very subject at the recent Consecration of the 
Bishop of Massachusetts. When he has so pondered 
them he will hardly wish us to give away this possible 
power, this trust for the entire household of Christians. 

If, then, any canon which may restrain me from in- 
viting, say, a Congregational minister to preach (proph- 
esy) in my church could be removed without giving to 
any the notion that this Church is able to hold it the 
same thing in substance as to the Sacred Ministry 
whether one is or is not in full communion with the 
Bishop, I would be rather inclined to favor a repeal. 
But if, as I fear (and the distinguished author of the 
article which calls out these comments in this very arti- 
cle confirms my fears), such repeal would indicate any 
waiving of the trust, the Episcopate as unimportant and 
a mere human arrangement, then I would ‘believe it far 
better, for our brethren and ourselves, to remain as we 
are. 

ConcorD, N. H. 


THE DIVINE ORDER OF THE CHURCH. 


BY THE RT. REV. M. A.. DE WOLFE HOWE, D.D., 
Bishop of Central Pennsylvania. 








You probably did not know when you extended to me 
the courtesy of asking me to express my ‘' views” on the 
point raised in the article of Dr. Carroll that I wasa 
member of the committee in the House of Bishops who 
at Chicago prepared and proposed to the House what has 
been called the ‘‘Quadrilateral basis” on which the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church would be glad to unite with all 
who profess and call themselves Christians.’ I thank 
God that so many representative men of various com- 
munions have expressed their assent to three of the 
propositions set forth by the Fathers of the Anglican 
Church. If the essentials could in our conscientious 
judgment have been regarded as at all comprehended in 
these first three conditions, we would have contented 
ourselves with a trilateral statement ; for we long to be 
at one with all ‘‘ who love our Lord Jesus Christ in sin- 
cerity.” But it is the faith of this Church that the Lord 
not only ordained two sacraments for the communion of 
his people, but also set apart certain orders of men for 
their administration, and provided for a succession of 
them from age to age. Wecan no more ignore the di- 
vine order of the Church than we can the ‘sacred mys- 
teries” intrusted to it, or the Sacred Scriptures, which 
contain the history of Redemption. 

The canons of our communion, which Dr. Carroll 
regards as ‘‘ Barriers to Christian Unity,” were in- 
tended especially to secure to our own ministry the ad- 
ministration of the sacraments. Preaching the Gospel 
is not regarded by all among us as an exclusively clerica, 
function. Itis quite evident in the Apostolic Epistles 
that in the religious assemblies of that period other per- 
sons besides those who were set apart to the Christian 
ministry, in any one of its orders, spoke of ‘‘ the truth as 
it isin Jesus.” But,so far as we know, through all the 
centuries Baptism and the Lord’s Supper have been dis- 
pensed only by men ordained after some fashion to 
minister in holy things. Now by ‘‘ Ministerial Reci- 
procity” is understood the admission occasionally of 
men who have not received Episcepal Ordination into 
the pulpits of our Church, and if such aconcession would 
promote ‘Christian Unity,” I would not object to such 
a modification of the canon. But I apprehend that such 
a liberty would not conciliate those who now stand 
aloof, so long as there remained one innermost privilege 
towhich they could not have access as freely as our 
own priests, 
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One of the latest devices ;of the generous hearted Dr. 
Muhlenburg (which he did not live to realize) was the 
building of a greaf church in the city of New York 
which he proposed to call ‘‘ the Church of the Testi- 
mony,” into the pulpit of which he, being its rector, 
would be free to invite eminent preachers of other de- 
nominations to ‘‘ testify the Gospel of the grace of God.” 
And when a fellow-presbyter demurred to the proposi- 
tion Dr. Muhlenburg sprang to his feet and exclaimed, 
‘Are they not evangelists?’ He assumed that this 
could be done without change of the canon; maintain- 
ing that the word “officiate” is used therein in a strictly 
technical sense sanctioning the use of the ‘“‘ offices of the 
Church” by her own ministers only, 

Yet this construction of the existing canon, or such a 
modification of \it as would permit the introduction of 
non-Episcopal preachers into our pulpits would not, 
according to Dr. Carroll, ‘‘ clear the way for Christian 
unity”; for he says : 

“No proposition for union will command assent which 
does not recognize their shepherds” (to wit, the ministers 
of ‘dissenting’? denominations) ‘‘as divinely commis- 
sioned and orderly pastors of the New Testament pattern.” 

Now there are distinctive features of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church which are very dear to us, and which 
we esteem indispensable to its well-being, which we 
would not impose on other religious bodies as conditions 
of union with us. The use of our liturgical system of 
worship, not being of divine appointment tho we know 
it to be of inestimable value, we would not exact as a 
condition, sine qua non, of catholic union. 

Our diocesan economy, we believe, is more conducive 
to the prosperity and peace of God’s people than the 
looser system of the Episcopal Methodists. But we 
would not insist on their adopting our methods as an- 
item in the compact of unity. : 

What other organized body of believers will concede 
as much for the sake of full fellowship as the Protestant 
Episcopal Church has offered todo? Yet because we 
cling to one feature which marks our identity we are 
arraigned as setting up a ‘‘ barrier to Christian unity,” 
and are reminded that before there can be any drawing 
together of the scattered flocks we must concede that 
their shepherds (however selected and empowered) ‘are 
divinely commissioned and orderly pastors of the New 
Testament pattern.” If such be the fact, we are “ verily 
guilty concerning our brethren.” They already have 
‘: pastors of the New Testament pattern,” and we are in- 
fatuated with the conceit of bishops, priests and deacons, 
and are endeavoring to beguile them from their stedfast- 
ness ! 

What can be meant by “‘ Christian unity” if itis first to 
be conceded that there is to be no one recognized source 


* and channel from which ministerial authorization is to be 


obtained ; that sects may be multiplied ad libitum, and 
that every sect may authorize its own ministers of the 
divine oracles? P 

While such ideas are current among religious people 
there will be no coalescence of organized Christian 
bodies. But under the individual influence of the Holy 
Ghost there will be, as there have been in the last ten 
years, increasing numbers of godly persons inquiring 
‘“‘the way to Zion, with their faces thitherward.” The 
accessions to the Historic Church and especially to its 
ministry, which have come from other Churches, have 
been numerous and cheering. The overture of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church has not been invain. These are 
the first fruits. The harvest will follow in its season ! 

READING, PENN. 


REPEAL WOULD NOT HELP CHURCH UNITY. 


BY THE RT. REV. JOHN SCARBOROUGH, D.D., 
Bishop of New Jersey. 





I very willingly and gladly give you my view on the 
question which is broached in your article. Iam unable 
to see how the repeal of the canons quoted would further 
the cause of “Church Unity.” That is the question 
raised in the Lambeth Articles, and not ‘‘ Christian 
Unity,” as you, and so many others, insist on stating the 
question—Christian Unity is above canons and rubrics— 
and the two things are entirely different. If the canons 
were repealed there stands ‘‘ The Ordinal,” which is far 
higher authority than Canons—and it gives no uncertain 
sound as to the essential form of the ministry. In dis- 
cussing a mere exchange of courtesies between ministers 
of different names, the main question is obscured. 

Ifany advance is to be madein the direction of organic 
unity, it must be by the discussion and settlement of 
fundamental principles—laying the ax at the root of the 
tree and not haggling at the branches. 

If we can settle what the original form of the min- 
istry was, as we find it in the New Testament, in the 
early Church, in the Church for fifteen centuries, and 
what it is to-day in the great body of believers, our feet 
will be on solid ground, Undoubtedly the whole ques- 
tion hinges on the Historic Episcopate. All agree to 
that. The Bishops have stated their ground frankly ; 
now let some other body of Christians meet the proposal 
by stating on what terms they deem organic unity at- 
tainable. Surely none would be satisfied with a mere 
exchange of pulpits ! . 

But let us suppose, for the sake of argument, that the 
objectionable canons are out of the way. Shall there be 
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no limit fixed as to who shall and who shall not be ad- 
mitted as teachers from the pulpits of the Episcopal 
Church? Shall Unitarians and Universalists and 
Swedenborgians all be admitted on a par with Presby- 
terians and Methodists? Oh no, you reply, these are 
not considered orthodox bodies! Ah, but then you 
make a canon of your own, and exclude some of God’s 
children from privileges which should be free to all. 

If we cannot settle fundamentals, no good can 
come from pretending to believe what we do not, 
or trying to deceive our Christian brethren of other 
names with a lie and a sham. They would despise us 
for truckling and patronizing and shamming, and we 
should lose, rather than gain, their respect by conced- 
ing what yoyr article seems to demand. 

TRENTON, N. J. 


A MARK OF THE CHURCH CATHOLIC. 


BY THE RT. REV. GEORGE F. SEYMOUR, S.T.D., 
Bishop of Springfield. 








In response to your courteous invitation to express my 
views upon the subject of the repeal of those provisions 
of our canon law which guard the principles laid down 
in our Ordinal with the purpose of promoting Christian 
unity, Iaddress myself as briefly as I can, consistently 
with the effort to make myself clearly understood. 

In the first place let me say, I am not arguing as to 
the abstract correctness of our position, I am merely 
stating what that position is on the subject of the sacred 
ministry. 

The Ordinal with its Preface making provision for the 
advancing men from the laity to the Diaconate, Pres- 
byterate and Episcopate, by separate Offices, clearly ex- 
presses the theory and doctrine held by the Church 
Catholic from the first, everywhere, and by all as re- 
gards that ministry. This teaching is the heart and soul 
of the polity of the Catholic Church, since it presents 
the ministry as official, not personal, and as handing on 
the government of the Church a3 established by Christ 
by the adoption of the same principle which operates to 
continue all human governments, namely, the principle 
of succession in office. 

On this ministry, thus constituted and continued, de- 
pend the validity of sacraments, the preservation of the 
faith, and the perpetuity of the organism known as the 
Church. The canonical provisions of our communion 
referred to simply protect in practice this heart of the 
Church embodied in her Ordinal; it is, in a word, the 
essential thing which differentiates, in my judgment, 
the Church Catholic from the innumerable bodies which 
surround her bearing the Christian name. To ask us to 
surrender our life may seem a small thing to others who 
do not share in the enjoyment of that life; but, for us, 
it would be to give up at once all that we are and pos- 
sess. 1t would cut us off from heredity with the mighty 
past, from the day of Pentecost to the middle of the six- 
teenth century, in its unity of faith and practice upon 
the necessity of the Episcopate for the being of the 
Church. It would cut us off from the mighty present 
as holding. with the historic Churches of the world, the 
same faith and practice which they still maintain. It 
would reduce us at once to the level of the many Prot- 
estant bodies around us, whose historic genesis cannot 
be traced beyond the sixteenth century. It would leave 
the Church of Rome, with her corruptions in doctrine 
and practice and her frightful usurpation in repealing 
the charter of Christ, vesting the government of his 
Church in a corporation and substituting in its place 
the absolute monarchy of the Papacy in 1870—it would 
leave, I say, the Church of Rome thé sole historic Church 
in the West; and give her a triumph, in drawing thou- 
sands to her obedience, such as she has never known or 
dreamed of since Luther challenged and laid bare her 
abuses and corruptions in 1517. Worse than this for us, 
holding, as we do, the correctness of our theory as em- 
bodied in our Ordinal and the necessity for its protection 
in practice as provided for in our canons, it would be 
explicit disobedience to the teaching of Christ and his 
Apostles, and a traitorous surrender of the trust com- 
mitted to our charge. 

In conclusion, let me say I am as anxious as any one 
for the unity of Christendom ; but I am also clearly per- 
suaded that no permanent unity can be secured by dis- 
regarding the teaching of Christ and his Apostles, as 
applied and explained by the Church always, every- 
where, and by all. I have tried to be clear and explicit 
in my statements, and I am sure that the position which 
I hold, resting upon principle, is the only one which is 
consistent with entire respect for the convictions of my 
brethren who do not agree with me, I trust that in 
what I have said there will be found not one word which 
will be considered inconsistent with the warmest charity 
and the highest courtesy for my brethren of every name. 

SPRINGFIELD, ILL, 


MINISTERIAL RECIPROCITY NOT A PANACEA. 


BY THE RT. REV. CORTLANDT WHITEHEAD, D.D., 
Bishop of Pittsburg. 








That ‘‘ Ministerial Reciprocity ” is not the panacea for 
existing divisions is patent to the eye. For, altho osten- 
sibly in operation for scores of years among our Baptist, 
Methodist, Presbyterian and Congregational brethren, 
they are not the less divided into diverse camps, and no 
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strong movement for unity has come from any one of 
them. If not efficient where it is in constant use, why 
should it be if given wider scope ? 

Then, it seems difficult to understand why any one 
should expect it. The fact of episcopal ordination is 
the one distinguishing mark of the Episcopal organiza- 
tion, just as the papacy is of the Roman, parity of the 
Presbyterian, and immersion of the Baptist. The Epis- 
copalian believes episcopal ordination to be of divine 
ordering, ‘‘ by God’s Spirit,” and ‘* by his providence.” 
(See Ordination Service and its Preface.) To waive that 
principle for five minutes or for an hour would, from 
his standpoint, be just as inconsistent as for the Roman 
Catholic to bracket the Pope’s supremacy for a year, 
for the Presbyterian to give up parity as of no conse- 
quence, for a month, or for the Baptist to make numer- 
our exceptions, for amiability’s sake, as to immersion. 
If we yield the principle for a short time, it might as 
well be yielded forever. Nothing would be gained for 
Church Unity ; nothing is ever gained by yielding what 
ore holds to be a truth. Nor is it honest to play fast and 
loose with that which one conceives to be a sacred trust. 
Nor would it be charitable toward our brethren whom 
we thoroughly respect and love to draw among them an 
arbitrary line of our own, or leave to individual pastors 
the discrimination, saying to Unitarian, or Univer- 
salist, you shall not officiate because you are not 
“orthodox”; or keeping out some of our Metho- 
dist brothers because not personally agreeable, or be- 
cause of some twist in their theology; or refusing to 
exchange with a Baptist pastor lest he should teach our 
people what we did not care to have them hear—in a 
word, bringing personal or theological reasons to bear. 
As the matter now stands, the Episcopal Church (in 
common with the immense majority of Christians of 
the present and of the past as well), without one parti- 
cle of personal feeling, or unkindness to any individual, 
holds what she believes to be the Apostolic, Primitive, 
and afterward Scriptural, position, backed by eighteen 
centuries of continuity since, and simply says : 

‘* All who officiate in our assemblies and preach to our 
people must receive their commission in the way which 
we believe to have been the metbod known to antiquity, 
and maintained historically since the Apostles’ time.’’ 

To yield this point even temporarily, would seem to be 
well-nigh ecclesiastical suicide. 

Certainly our Baptist friends ought to be able to un- 
ders‘and it, because it is so nearly analogous to their po- 
sitivun with regard to the method of baptism. It does 
not disturb us that they consider us unbaptized, but we 
honor them for their frankness and their stedfastness 
to principle. It does not disturb us that the Roman 
hierarchy considers us unordained. We rather honor 
them for their adhesion to what they consider the logic 
of their position. 

Our duty is quite clear; to be ready, for true unity’s 
sake, to yield all things that we consider of merely 
human ordaining, and in those things which we believe 
to be intrusted to our care for the whole world, to yield 
nothing ; but ‘‘ speaking the truth in love,” to endeavor 
to bring that truth more and more to the enlightened ap- 
preciation of our brethren on every side. 

The cause of unity can never be hastened by the 
yielding of principle on the part of any one. The Lord 
himself will ** hasten it in his time,” and ‘‘ we shall see 
eye to eye when the Lord shall bring again Zion.” 

PITTSBURG, PENN. 


THE DIVINE ORIGIN AND ORDER OF THE 
CHURCH. 
BY THE RT. REV. D. B. KNICKERBACKER, D.D., 
Bishop of Indiana. 








It is hard for one looking from Dr. Carroll’s standpoint 
to appreciate the position of churchmen in regard to the 
Church and ministry. We are taught from our infancy 
to regard the Holy Catholic Church as a divine institu- 
tion founded by our blessed Lord, and the ministry of 
the Church of divine appointment, commissioned for 
this great work by Christ himself—that no one not in the 
direct line of that commission is authorized to teach and 
minister in Christ’s name. The churchman receives his 
estimation of the ministry from the Preface to the Ordi- 
nal in the Prayer Book, which reads as follows : 

“It is evident unto all men diligently reading Holy 
Scripture and ancient authors, that from the Apostles’ 
time there have been these orders of the ministry in 
Christ’s Church—Bishops, Priests and Deacons; which 
officers were ever had in such reverend estimation that no 
man might presume to execute any of them, except he 
were first called, tried, examined, and known to have qual- 
ifications as are required for the same, and also by public 
prayer, with imposition of hands, were approved and ad- 
mitted thereunto by lawful authority; and, therefore, to 
the intent that these Orders may be continued and rever- 
ently used and esteemed in this Church, no man shall be 
accounted or taken to be a luwful Bishop, Priest, or Deacon 
in this Church, or suffered to execute any of the said func- 
tions, except ‘he be called, tried, examined, and admitted 
thereunto, according to the form hereafter following, or 
hath had Episcopal consecration or ordination.” 

You see that this regard for a divinely commissioned 
and episcopally ordained ministry is instilled into us 
from our first knowledge of the Prayer Book, and be- 
comes a matter of principle and conscience, and, there- 
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fore, how impossible it is to regard a ministry not epis- 
copally ordained as lawfully called to exercise the minis- 
try of Christ in this Church, and, therefore, that it is 
impossible to exchange with them and permit them to 
officiate and minister in the offices and sacraments of 
our Church. We can esteem them kindly for their 
work’s sake ; we can associate with them on an equality 
in humanitarian and charitable work ; we can respect 
and admire their genius and intellect, and be in the most 
intimate friendly terms with them socially ; but so long 
as the great mass of churchmen do believe in the divine 
origin of the Church and ministry as represented by this 
historic Church, we cannot do otherwise, nor are we 
likely to repeal those objectionable canons that restrict 
interchange of ministration with those not episcopally 
ordained. We wish that all Christian bodies who have 
separated from the Historic Church and do not value 
episcopal ordination, might realize what they have lost, 
and come to think as we do on this question. It would 
remove a great obstacle to the reunion of Christendom. 
It would hasten the fulfillment of our Lord’s Prayer that 
his followers might be one, and present a united front to 
work together for the conquest of the world for Christ. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


THE REQUISITES OF A VALID MINISTRY. 


BY THE RT. REV. A. A. WATSON, D.D., 
Bishop of East Carolina. 





You ask my views respecting the repeal of our canons 
restricting ministerial reciprocity. 

Let me, in replying, premise two things: 

1. I hold all my convictions, those on this topic in- 
cluded, subject to a distinct recognition of my fallibility. 

2. Charity has nothing to do with the question, except 
in so far as, truth being more wholesome than error, true 
charity must contend for the truth, however painful the 
logical result. 

This is a question of loyalty to our Divine Sovereign 
and to his will and appointments. 

I believe in the Holy Catholic Church as God’s visible 
organized kingdom—his earthly government for matters 
of religion. A kingdom(not a democracy) with Christ 
for its absolute sovereign, conducted by him through the 
agency of mortal ministers, but deriving its authority 
and holding its ministerial commissions from God, and 
not from man. ‘ 

It has existed as a visible organization in historic con- 
tinuity from the first. 

No man has any right to assume the exercise of its 
ministry of himself, or by any mere human appoint- 
ment. Its ministerial commissions, to be valid, must 
come down from the Throne. 

In order to a valid ministry, there must exist in favor 
of the claimant either a direct or an indirect (but in 
either case an actual) royal appointment. i 

In the absence of a direct, miraculous and miraculous- 
ly attested appointment, there must be in order to 
validity an uninterrupted transmission of authority in 
accordance with the law of the kingdom. : 

Without the presentation of the credentials appropri- 
ate to the one or the other of these forms of appoint- 
ment, we are not at liberty to recognize the claim to the 
ministry on the part of any one. 
commission actually given, the withholding of the cre- 
dentials would show that, in the counsels of the King, 
the time had not come for public recognition. 

Neither the personal goodness of the claimant nor his 
success in producing spiritual results would be evidence 
of his possession of the divine commission, but only (at 
the most) of his preparation for it. 

That success might be the natural result of human 
eloquence or of personal magnetism, as is evident from 
the phenomenal success of many impostors, or of God’s 
blessing upon the truth preached, whether by man, or 
woman, or book, without any recognition of a divine 
commission on the part of the preacher. God’s blessing 
may be expected to attend the earnest presentation 
of truth, whether by Christian, Mohammedan, Buddhist 
or heathen. 

The right, or duty of reciprocity depends upon the 
validity of the commission to be recognized by it. 

Not being able, so far, to find at present outside the 
lines of the historic and continuous Episcopate the cre- 
dentials of a valid ministerial commission, I am com- 
pelled to believe that I have no right (however much I 
may wish to do so) to admit the principle of reciprocity 
in regard to those outside those lines. 

WILMINGTON, N.C, 


CLERICAL COURTESY AND ECCLESIASTICAL 
LAWLESSNESS. 
BY THE RT. REV. M. N. GILBERT, D.D., 
Assistant Bishop of Minnesota. 








The whole question at issue is, essentially, Would the 
repeal of those sections of the canons of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church which prevent ‘‘ Ministerial Reciproc- 
ity ’ promote organic unity in Christendom? All other 
minor questionsare not pertinent to the end in view. 

‘How are we to reach an intelligent conclusion? To 
my mind the way is clear and simple. It is by reference 
to the results obtained by so-called ‘“‘ Ministerial Reci- 
procity.” For years the freest kind of interchange has 
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been in vogue among nearly all Protestant Churches. 
Union services, fellowship meetings, exchange of pul- 
pits, the interchange of pastoral work among the clergy; 
in short, reciprocity ad infinitum. Out of this has come 
only consideration of the question of federation, but 
federation is notunity. The spirit of denominationalism 
diminishes not. There is the same eagerness to be first 
upon the ground, to promote the growth of the indi- 
vidual Church, the same energy of competition as of 
yore. It would seem that this “era of good feeling ” 
rather tends to promote divisions by obscuring their fun- 
damental evils. It is unnecessary to enlarge upon this 
condition, it is self-evident. 

Could we expect any happier results by the waiving 
of thatclaim which alone justifies the Episcopal Church 
in maintaining a separate organization? 

I believe in the fullest and freest Christian courtesy. 
I have preached it in season and out of season, and have 
lived it as well as I could ; but there isa point beyond 
which clerical courtesy tends to ecclesiastical lawless- 
ness. In the Diocese of Minnesota we are adapting 
our liturgy and polity to the needs of a most composite 
population, with happy results; but as yet we do not feel 
that the repeal of the canons, which are essentially a 
definition of what we conceive to be a truly valid minis- 
try, would be ‘‘a contribution to the noble cause of 
Christian Unity.” 

St. PauL, MINN. 


GREAT CONCESSIONS ALREADY MADE. 


BY THE RT. REV. E. S. THOMAS, DD., 
Bishop of Kansas. 








In my judgment this question should not be discussed 
in the public prints by those who may be called upon to 
vote in council after invoking the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit. 

The Protestant Episcopal Church in her Chicago-Lam- 
beth articles has already made great concessions. 

For intercommunion she does not insist upon conform- 
ity to her peerless liturgy, nor does she require sub- 
scription to her Thirty-nine Articles; in a word, for the 
sake of organic unity, she is ready to give up everything 
which, in her judgment, was not instituted and sanc- 
tioned by Christ and his Apostles. 

Whenever a proposition in regard to ‘ Ministerial 
Reciprocity” comes before our General Convention, from 
any Christian communion, it will receive most careful 
and respectful consideration, 

TOPEKA, Kay, 


THE EPISCOPAL PROTOCOL. 


BY THE RT. REV. WM. F. ADAMS, D.D., 
Bishop of Easton. 





We have put ourselves on record, in the face of the 
whole Christian worldby an earnest and honest endeavor 
to bring together in loving union and in the bonds of fel- 
lowship the whole people of God. We, and we alone, 
have sent forth a protocol, the solid basis, as we deem it, 
of a sound and lasting ecclesiastical peace and of a 
charity which allows the utmost latitude beyond neces- 
sary things. To offer more would be to offer what is 
not ours to give—no, not if all the canons of all the Coun- 
cils-were blotted utterly out of existence, and the so- 
called organic law should follow in their wake. 

We have appointed a committee of godly and well 
learned men to represent us and to treat with commit- 
tees of like kind, should such be appointed. One such 
committee has been already appointed and perbaps more. 
These committees are still in conference. Ours has 
made no report requiring action. We wait the issue. 
And while I have an opinion, and a decided one too, in 
respect to the question you propound—the interchange 
of pulpits—I cannot but believe that the end we all de- 
sire is far better subserved by waiting upon the action of 
our own accredited agents and the honorable committees 
which have been appointed by other Christian bodies. 
Initial proceedings are always better conducted in com- 
mittee. 

Let us see if they can agree upon anything; if they 
can formulate distinct propositions to be laid before the 
bodies they represent. Let us leave that in their hands 
which we have committed to them. 

Easton, Mp. 





SOME OF THE DIFFICULTIES. 


BY THE RT, REV. J. 8S. JOHNSTON, D.D., 
Bishop of Western Texas. 








There seem to me numberless difficulties in the way of 
establishing such a reciprocity as is advocated in the 
article by Dr. Carroll. I will state some of them as 
briefly as I can. 

First, a vast majority of the Anglican Church be- 
lieve the episcopal form of Church government to 
be essential to the right ordering of the Church, 
and that without episcopal ordination there is no valid 
ministry. This is not the place to discuss the merits of 
this question ; but it is, of course, well known to those 
familiar with the argument that it is not without the 
most weighty reasons, based upon both history and 
Scripture, that this position is maintained. Until its 
falsity is plainly demonstrated it cannot be expected 
that they will abandon it. Until this question is settled, 
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and settled right, there can be no desirability nor possi- 
bility of an exchange of pulpits ; for to admit the Prot- 
estant ministers to our pulpits merely as laymen would 
be as great an indignity to them as we could offer, and 
with the present views of the most of our clergy they 
could be admitted on no other condition. 

Second, the Anglican Church has faith to hope and 
pray for a larger and more comprehensive unity than 
that represented by the Protestant bodies. It is needless 
to say that any idea of a union of all Christians would 
have to be abandoned if we gave up “ the historic min- 
istry,” which is so tenaciously held by all the most an- 
cient branches of the Church. 

Third, Ido not think the present canons should be 
repealed as yet, because they are a great protection to 
the individual minister. There might be many a godly 
and well-learned man whom he would be glad, on occa- 
sions, to have instruct both himself and his people ; but 
when once the barriers are thrown down who is to be 
judge of the fitness of individuals to preach to the peo- 
ple? for in the multiplicity of, doctrines that are being 
proclaimed by all kinds of self-appointed and eccentric 
evangelists, truth must be somewhere, and should be 
maintained. This can only be done by an educated min- 
istry responsib'e to some ecclesiastical authority. So 
until we are ready to come to some agreement in regard 
to our differences this branch of the Church says to her 
ministers : *‘I will relieve you of all responsibility in 
this matter, and forbid you to open your pulpits to any 
excepting to ministers and duly authorized laymen of 
this Church whose soundness in the faith can be vouched 
for.” 

Finally, why should we be expected to make all the 
sacrifices? We stand ready to yield the compulsory use 
of a liturgy and of ecclesiastical vestments. We are 
willipg to modify our local church organizations, and 
also the practical working of the Episcopate in the de- 
tails of its application. When we have done this much 
to show our sincerity in this matter we feel that we have 
done enough, and are not called upon to surrender any 
point of principle. Here we rest our case, and appeal 
to our God and our fellow-countrymen to judge whether 
we have not done all that is right and honorable to heal 

this bleeding wound in the body of our Lord. 

I hope your discussion of this important question may 
have the effect of aiding in its solution. 

San ANTONIO, TEX. . 


CANNOT ADVOCATE REPEAL. 


BY THE RT, REV. LEIGHTON COLEMAN, D.D., 
Bishop of Delaware. 








In reply to your courteous request for my views on the 
subject of a repeal of those portions of the canons of the 
Episcopal Church which present what is styled ‘* Minis- 
terial Reciprocity,” I am constrained to say that I am 
not prepared to advocate such a repeal. 

Aside from what may be termed constitutional objec- 
tions, applying to the very existence and perpetuity of 
the Church Catholic, there is the practical objection 
which has todo with the admission to our altars and 
pulpits of those as to whose moral character and intel- 
lectual fitness we have no such guaranty as is furnished 
by our present regulations, and which, allowing for 
occasional exceptions, has proved sufficient. 

In days when all sorts of heresies are taught by some 
of those who in various ways—some of which ways will 
be generally acknowledged as very easy and inadequate 
—are admitted to the ministry of the many denominations 
with which America is afflicted, it surely would be most 
unwise for us to allow such an indiscriminate incursion 
into our congregations as would ensue were our canon- 
ical barriers removed. 

This simple reply I make with a heart full of sym- 
pathy with any and every feasible scheme whereby the 
restoration of organic Christian unity may be to any 
extent accomplished. 

But no scheme in this behalf can be accounted feasible 
which does violence to what is fundamentally essential 
to government and discipline, and what, as an integral 
part of the sacred deposit has been received by us 
through an unbroken line of ecclesiastical ancestry. 
Temporary union or some sort of intercommunion 
might be established ; but not organic unity. This can 
only be when organic priociples are maintained. 

One thing, amid all the difficulties involved in this 
grave matter, comforts me. This is the almost universal 
sentiment among Christians of to day in favor of such 
unity. There was a time when many did not think it 
desirable. 

And nowthat we have almost ceased to discuss the 
Why, I believe the time will come when the How will be 
as graciously disclosed to all who labor for this happy 
consummation. 

As bearing very significantly upon this whole subject, 
see the Rev. Dr. Shields’s on ‘The Historic Episco- 
pate,” just published, especially on page 88, where he 
says: 

‘Its exclusion of non-Episcopal ministers, tho otherwise 
deemed opprobrious, gives it in fact a unifying quality. 
By recognizing such ministries it could not help true 
Church unity, but would really hinder and frustrate it. It 
would only make new schisms in trying to heal old ones,” 

WILMINGTON, DBL, 
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MINISTERIAL RECIPROCITY A HINDRANCE. 





BY THE RT. REV. C. C. GRAFTON, D.D., 
e Bishop of Fond du Lac. 


The divisions of Christians hinder the work of the 
Holy Spirit. We ought, therefore, to seek the union of 
all Christians and for Christ’s sake, To desire a union 
of all the Protestant bodies to fight the Roman Catholics 
is an instigation of Satan. Until our love embraces all 
Christians we have not divine charity. To desire the 
formation of a great religious trust corporation in order 
to gain greater power thereby is a mark of an unsancti- 
fied heart. The Church which Christ, the Beginning of 
the new creation, founded is one Body and is a spiritual 
organism which is to last forever. As Christ is our 
Savior so this Church is our spiritual mother ; and the 
loyalty of every Christian is due, not to any one of the 
divisions in Christendom, which man’s sins have made, 
or to any one of the societies which man’s skill has 
formed, but to the Church which Christ founded—the 
Church of Apostolic organization, doctrine, fellowship 
and sacraments ; and in which the Holy Ghost, descend- 
ing once for all at Pentecost, abides to this day. This 
Body, like that of Christ on the cross, has become by 
man’s sins dislocated. All the bones are out of joint, 
tho not one of them is broken. Loyalty to Christ should 
lead every Christian to make reparation to every other 
Christian for his share in the wrongdoing, and willingly 
to sacrifice affiliation with every human organization to 
the furtherance of restored union. The Holy Spirit 
strives with our hearts. Thedislocated Body pleads with 
us for this resetting. Will the opening of our pulpits 
to our Christian brethren, who are ministers in some of 
the modern societies, be an aid to union ? 

The result of doing so, unless such ministers were 
conditionally ordained by our Bishops, would be that a 
large number of our clergy and laity would be so unset- 
tled that they would leave our communion. And in re- 
spect of our now separated Christian brethren, it would 
only lead to further estrangement ; for it would not be 
such an open and honorable treatment as they could 
accept ; because to admit them by episcopal or canon- 
ical license to our pulpits only, and not let taem celebrate 
at our altars, would not be to recognize their equality, 
but only to admit them to act as licensed lay readers. 
This plan, therefore, would not aid union but hinder it. 

We must all have patience and pray and seek to know 
one another better before the desired union can be 
brought about. One fact is fast becoming common 
property, and that is, that as the Apostles passed away 
and more complete provision had to be made for the 
Church’s government, Episcopacy—and especially by St. 
John, who was the last survivor of the Apostles, and the 
special medium of communication between the ascended 
Lord and his Church—became established. It was the 
almost universal form of Church government for fifteen 
centuries and is that of four-fifths of all Christians liv- 
ing to-day. Unless we disbelieve in the guiding presence 
of Christ and the Holy Spirit in his Church, a result, 
with ‘antecedents of such antiquity, permanence and al- 
most universality, reveals to us the mind of God and his 
way of preserving unity. Ought we not to heed it? 

But our separated brethren greatly mistake us if they 
do not understand that we are willing to acknowledge 
faults on our side, and that we prize Episcopacy espe- 
cially because it preserves to us the priesthood and sac- 
raments, confirmation and other means of grace which to 
them are wanting. And as a consequence, as tested by 

the best class of devotional writers and Christians on 
either side, the ideal of self-sacrificing saintliness and the 
attainment of a supernatural union with God, is higher 
under the sacramental system of the Church than else- 
where. What the Christian consciousness of four-fifths 
of Christians have found so helpful and precious we de- 
sire the other fifth to possess also. As Christians they 
are entitled to all the means the dear Lord left for their 
advancement in sanctity, and where they now are they 
have not got them and do not realize their loss. 

Let me point out. in conclusion, the real barrier to 
union. It is not that we Episcopalians do not recognize 
the ministry of the other Christian bodies. Wedo. We 
acknowledge their ministers to be just what they claim 
to be—i.e., ministers or preachers. They don’t claim to 
be priests, Surely we cannot be charged with narrow- 

ness or illiberality in denying them to be what they re- 
pudiate. We acknowledge their ministry as preachers 
of the Word. Let them acknowledge ours as priests, 
which is what we claim to be, and a reconciliation and 
union can take place. They need not give up their con- 
gregations, but might carry on their ministrations as 
societies within the Church, either receiving the sacra- 
ments from its priests or from those among themselves 
who had been by our Bishops conditionally ordained. 

Fonp pu Lao, WIs. 


AN AUTHENTICATED COMMISSION NECESSARY. 


BY THE RT. REV. WILLIAM ANDREW LEONARD, D.D., 
Bishop of Ohio. 


The canon to which Dr. Carroll refers is constructed 
upon the basal principle of an Apostolic and Catholic 
Church. Perhaps the Book of Acts gives testimony to 
the importance of this principle, where it furnishes a 
true note of Christian union in announcing that ‘‘ these 
all continued stedfast in the Apostles’ doctrine and fel- 
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lowship.” The American Episcopal Church deems it 
important that this Apostolic ‘‘ fellowship” as she hath 
received it should be maintained, and is, therefore, in- 
deed ‘‘terribly in earnest in seeking the cure of schism 
in the Body of Christ.” 

The mere exchange of pulpits will never bring about 
organic and corporate union between religious societies. 
Something more vital than social amenities or evangelis- 
tic work or individual ability is requisite, and something 
besides personal piety and spiritual, subjective experi- 
ence is demanded. The Church requires credentials and 
letters of embassage and a well-authenticated commis- 
sion in the regular army for her officers and instructors 
and leaders ; and therefore it is that her Canon on the 
Ministry stands on her statute book. 

It seems passing strange that thoughtful Christians 
should for one moment expect the Episcopal Church to 
do what it has no power todo. That which it has re- 
ceived by unbroken tradition—i.e., handing down—from 
the primitive and Apostolic Church, can no more be re- 
pudiated and set aside and omitted, than either the 
Bible, the Creeds, or the Sacraments, which have also 
been placed in her hands. If the Apostolic Succession in 
the Christian Church is an obstacle to Church union, 
then this American Episcopal branch must not be held 
responsible. 

It is not her fault that this ministry is her inheritance. 
The burden was imposed too long ago, and has been 
borne too many generations to be objected to now at 
this end of the nineteenth century. And religious peo- 
ple who have voluntarily and conscientiously separated 
themselves from the ancient and venerable Catholic 
Body ought not to feel aggrieved if that Body insists 
upon the essentiality and need for Apostolic ordination, 
in order to secure valid, full flowing, unimpeded min- 
isterial authorization. 

CLEVELAND, O. 


VALUE OF THE HISTORIC EPISCOPATE. 


BY THE RT. REV. A. R. GRAVES, D.D., 
Missionary Bishop of The Platte. 








The concessions made or implied by the Episcopal 
Church in the Chicago-Lambeth Articles are far more 
than any evangelical denomination would be required 
to make in order to meet us on that basis. The heritage 
of the Historic Episcopate, or Apostolic ministry, coming 
down to us through eighteen hundred years, sacredly 
guarded by many a council and canon all along the ages, 
is not something which we can lightly disregard or 
throw away. It has proved such a safeguard and bless- 
ing that we desire to impart it to all who love the Lord 
Jesus and appreciate its blessings. From the evident 
disintegrating tendencies of those Christian bodies 
which do not have the Episcopate, it would seem to be 
essential to a vital and lasting unity. Reciprocity, or 
exchange of pulpits, might possibly be so ‘‘ regulated ” 
as not to endanger the principle of the Historic Episco- 
pate, but the ‘‘ regulations” would probably be more ob- 
jectionable than the present status. It does not appear 
that exchange of pulpits has had any appreciable effect 
in bringing into vital unity those bodies which have prac- 
ticed it. Its value is overestimated. No doubt, Metho- 
dists, Presbyterians and others have methcds of work 
and elements of spiritual vitality of value to contribute 
to the Church of the future. Why should not the Epis- 
copal Church bring unimpaired its contribution of the 
Historic Episcopate which may reasonably be said to have 
proved its value both as an element of unity and aggres- 
sive work? A number of minor changes in canons and 
customs are implied in the Chicago-Lambeth articles, 
which will, no doubt, be made when union can be ef- 
fected. Until then, we see no need of serious change. 
KBARNEY, NEB. 


A MISSION TO PRESERVE EPISCOPACY. 


BY THE RT, REV. H. M. JACKSON, D.D., 
Assistant Bishop of Alabama. 








I am one of those who believe that the Episcopal 
Church is preserving through the centuries certain things 
which, when the day of reunion comes, will serve as the 
rallying points of a divided Christendom. I believe that 
among other things her mission is to preserve Episco- 
pa¢ty, which the great Protestant Churches on the one 
hand have lost, and which the Roman Church on the 
other has shorn of its ancient authority and prerogative. 
It is because I believe that we are preserving a divine 
polity, not for ourselves but for the world, that I would 
guard its integrity ; and it is for this reason that I can- 
not concur in the suggestion of ‘‘ Ministerial Reciprocity.” 
Gladly would I concede this for the sake of sweet Chris- 
tian charity, and for the furtherance of Christian unity, 
if it did not involve the surrender of something which 
man has no right to surrender, believing it to be divine. 

‘* Ministerial Reciprocity ” is a recognition of non-Epis- 
copal orders. Recognition of non-Episcopal orders in- 
volves a contravention of our faith, renders our position 
not only untenable but absurd, and is a concession to the 
prevailing idea that the Church is a human society, not 
a divine institution. A human society may be amended ; 
a divine institution, never. 

For my own part, I do not believe unity can ever come 
except upon the basis of the “Quadrilateral” —viz., the 
Scriptures, the Sacraments, the Creeds, and the Episco- 
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pate. Wemay hasten the day of reunion by our prayers 
and by our broadened sympathies ; but we cannot hasten 
it by the surrender of those things which it would seem 
we are commissioned to preserve. 

MONTGOMERY, ALA, 


A CLOSED QUESTION. 


BY THE RT. REV. I, L. NICHOLSON, D.D., 
Bishop of Milwaukee. 





You ask of me an opinion concerning the matter of 
‘‘ Ministerial Reciprocity,” meaning by that, I presume, 
discussion over the matter of an “ interchange of pul- 
pits,” as the popular phraseology puts it, between our 
clergy and the brethren of the several Christian denom- 
inations. 

In my own judgment and from the way I have grown 
accustomed to look at thisissue, it is not a field for dis- 
cussion at all. It is one of the many closed questions, 
and forever settled and closed. The Holy Scriptures, the 
Book of Common Prayer, the canons of our own branch 
of the Church, also the unbroken history of the Church 
from the beginning, so far as I am able to understand its 
voice, all make episcopal ordination the very esse of 
the Church ; without the action of this Historic Episco- 
pate, as the sole and only generating function of a valid 
ministry, the Church of the New Testament does not ex- 
ist at all and no longer remains to us in visible sight or 
in organic shape. Being part, and a fundamental part, 
of tke original divine trust committed to our keeping, 
we are notin any wise privileged to tamper with it, or 
even lower its claims in any shade or degree. 

Hence, if ‘‘ reciprocity’ comes in, it seems to me our 
special claims are made very hollow. Indeed, they be- 
come simply a huge fraud played upon the Christian 
world, and as honest men we had better abandon them 
altogether and at once. We, then, are found “false 
witnesses of God”; ‘‘our faith is vain,” and we are of 
all men ‘* most miserable.” 

I trust in this letter I have been clear, while also not 
going outside the limits of a warm Christian charity for 
all men, especially toward those who do not agree with 
my own conclusions. 

MILWAUKEE, WIs. 


THE HISTORIC EPISCOPATE MUST BE PRE- 
SERVED. 





BY THE RT. REV. F. K. BROOKE, D.D., 
Missionary Bishop of Oklahoma. 





I thank you for asking my judgment on Dr. Carroll’s 
article and the canons which he discusses, The canons 
are but the re-enactment of the still more fundamental 
law of the Church, embedded in the Prayer Book, where 
in the Ordinal Preface, after premising her conviction of 
the Apostolic origin of the threefold order of the Minis- 
try she goes on to enact that 

‘‘Therefore, to the intent that these Orders may be con- 
tinued, and reverently used and esteemed in this Church, 
no man shall be accounted or taken to be a lawful Bishop, 
Priest or Deacon in this Church, or suffered to execute 
any of the said functions, except he be called, tried, ex- 
amined and admitted thereunto, according to the form 
hereafter following, or hath had Episcopal consecration or 
ordination.”’ 

This is much plainer than the canon and goes to the 
root of the matter. It is ‘* to the intent that these Or- 
ders may be continued and reverently used and esteemed 
in this Church.” Should she admit others, ordained and 
serving under entirely different, sometimes opposing, 
convictions and theories of the ministry, she would at 
once leave and betray her position, the very position which 
she takes in the Chicago-Lambeth declaration and invita- 
tion. The fourth corner stone of her foundation of essen- 
tials for Church Unity is the ‘‘ Historic Episcopate.” Not a 
theory of it, but the fact, as an essential basis of reunion. 
To admit other ministers to an equality with her own 
would destroy the foundation and defeat the end. It 
would make her liable to the charge of double dealing in © 

making that an essential in her platform which she made 
light of in practice. To those of her sons who not only 
love her, but also long and hope and pray and strive for 
Cbristian reunion, it is this, her loving, dignified, char- 
itable ‘‘ arrogance” which makes her seem to them the 
real rallying ground for Christianity ; because, while 
others say (in practice if not in theory; ‘‘ there are many 
allowable forms of the ministry, all admissible and law- 
ful, if not all equally good, all to be recognized tho they 
be opposing and contradictory, all a matter of taste, 
education or private judgment,” she alone says, “ there 
is one ancient, Apostolic, Primitive form, important to 
be defended and maintained and cherished as a trust.” 

Aside from any question of historic fact, is it not plain 
which theory and principle tend to confusion and divi- 
sion, and whigh to union and orderliness? The church- 
man is ‘‘ high” on orders for the sake of Christian union, 
not to thwartit. And yet he whole-heartedly recognizes 


this fact-that God blesses and honors and employs other 
ministries. He counts all baptized with water in the 
name of the Trinity members of the Church ; but, being 
for Christian Union, not against it, he can know nothing 
of Churches equal but at variance ; alike right yet differ- 
ing widely ; professing honestly co-operation, but busily 
practicing competition and fierce rivalry. Being for 
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Christian unity he can only know “The Holy Catholic 
Church,” sadly divided, rent, weakened and wounded, 
but yet the Body of Christ. 

GUTHRIE, OKLA; TER. 


REPEAL NEITHER PRACTICABLE NOR DESIRA- 
BLE, 


BY THE RT. REV: T. F. GAILOR, D.D., 
Assistant Bishop of Tennessee. 








I thank you very much for permitting me to read 
the advance sheets of Dr. Carroll’s article entitled ‘‘ A 
Barrier to Church Unity,” altho I do not think that the 
repeal he proposes is either practicable or desirable. 
The law to which he refers is not merely a canon, but 
’ really a part of the Constitution of the Church. The 
execution of ministerial functions by any person who 
has not received episcopal ordination is forbidden in the 
Prayer Book, in the Preface to the Ordinal. This, I be- 
lieve, is equivalent to a constitutional enactment ; and 
so long as the members of the Church are loyal to past 
traditions it will be impossible to secure votes sufficient 
to repeal it. 

Such a repeal would involve a surrender of the be- 
lief in the necessity of episcopal ordination, and, ulti- 
mately, a surrender of the Episcopate itself. It might 
possibly be a long step toward union with a few of our 
Protestant brethren; but it would certainly be a com- 
plete abandonment of even the prospect of visible union 
with the remaining three-fourths ‘of the Christian 
world. 

I believe, with Dr. Shields, of Princeton, that ‘‘ there 
ean be no reunion of Christendom without the Historic 
Episcopate,” and that ‘all history shows that Church 
unity must rest upon an institution, not upon doc- 
trines.” 

It seems clear to me that the verdict of history is 
against that theory which sacrificed organic unity for the 
maintenance of particular systems of theology. The 
systems of theology are passing away, and the divided 
kingdom is crippled and handicapped in the face of the 
enemy. From whatever standpoint it is viewed, the 
Episcopate, as the bond of unity, represents .the high- 
water mark of primitive Christian organization. It 
stands to-day the oldest institution in Christendom, as a 
witness and a protest—a witness to the fact that Chris- 
tianity is first of all a life, a kingdom, a family—a pro- 
test against that subjectivism which has created and is 
creating new sects on grounds that would be ridiculous 
if they were not so lamentable. 

The Protestant Episcopal Church has offered to sacri- 
fice much in the interest of unity, and is apparently the 
only body that is willing to sacrifice anything. Many 
of us think that the Chicago-Lambeth articles go too far, 
altho we thank God for putting it into the minds and 
hearts of our Bishops to take the first step in so blessed a 
movement, It is too much to ask the repeal of the law 
requiring episcopal ordination. So far from agreeing 
with Dr. Carroll that this is the ‘‘Cbhurch’s law,” as dis- 
tinguished from the ‘‘ law of Christ,” I believe that the 
Episcopate will be found to be, to-day more than ever, 
the most reliable conservator of the Creeds, the Sacra- 
ments and the Sacred Canon; and I would regard any 
injury done to the Episcopal Constitution of the Church 
just at this time, with no less dismay than an injury 
done to the Faith itself. . 

MEMPHIS, TENN. 





A BARRIER TO CHURCH UNITY. 


BY H, K. CARROLL, LL.D. 








To the Protestant Episcopal Church belongs the honor 
of making the first definite proposition for the removal 
of the reproach of schism from evangelical Christianity 
in the United States. This proposition, in the form of the 
Chicago-Lambeth Articles, has been brought to the at- 
tention of our leading Churches, and has been carefully 
discussed. In some cases, the answers returned to the 
Commission of the Episcopal Church, charged with the 
duty of interdenominational correspondence, have been 
such as to give no basis for continued discussion ; in oth- 
ers, negotiations are still in progress. The Presbyterian 
Generjil Assembly has given large attention to the subject 
through a special committee, which is still in communi- 
cation with the Episcopal Commission. There is mani- 
fested an earnestness in this attempt to reach a common 
ground, a readiness on both sides to hear and consider, 
and a spirit of mutual respectfulness which make the 
exchange of opinion one of special interest and impor- 
tance. If thé difficulties in the way of Christian unity 
can be solved in this age and country, one is tempted to 
believe that these two committees will find the solution. 

But nobody seems at all sanguine that such will be the 
outcome. Representatives of the Church which makes 
the overtures and which has shown almost infinite cour- 
age and patience in presenting and explaining them, can- 
not avoid, now and then, expressions of regret that so 
little real progress has been made. I quote here from a 
recent article by an honored clergyman of that Church, 
William Chauncy Langdon, D.D.: 


“These committees have corresponded, and they have 
‘met. They have interchanged official as well as personal 
courtesies. Kind feelings and catholic yearning have been 
evoked ; but not one governing ecclesiastical body has been 
able so much as to propose definite measures which would 
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be at once possible and effective of the end in view. An 
honored and eminent Christian divine, looking calmly 
upon the practical results up to date, has declared that the 
bubble has burst.” 

Dr. Langdon is himself convinced that there is a 
‘stumbling block in the way,” and this stumbling block, 
in his opinion, is the ‘“‘ organic law” of the various de- 
nominations which divides them one from another and 
makes each sectarian. He does not deny that the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church itself is *‘ in its genius and prac- 
tical working as truly sectarian as any other ecclesiastical 
body of them all,” and he declares that while nothing in 
that body ‘‘ which is really catholic is inconsistent with 
organic Christian unity, . . . everything which isincon- 
sistent with that unity is essentially sectarian.” In this 
frank and fearless manner does he discuss the matter of 
those differences which stand in the way of organic 
Christian unity. 

Now, it is generally admitted that no practical difficul- 
ty arises in connection with the acceptance of the first 
three of the four Lambeth articles. It is the fourth, 
concerning the ‘‘ Historic Episcopate,” which is the sub- 
ject of the most serious discussion. It is at this point 
that Dr. Langdon’s suggestion as to the barrier offered 
by the organic law of the various Churches applies. It is 
discussed in the correspondence with the Presbyterian 
Committee. The Episcopal Commission ina letter to the 
Presbyterian brethren said, that while all matters of 
administration in the Episcopal Church are regulated by 
law, and all these regulations are satisfactory to that 
Church, yet, “appreciating the urgent necessity of 
Church unity and endeavoring to fulfill the law of sacri- 
fice entailed and existing by the constraining power of 
love, we are ready to modify, if necessary, many things 
esteemed most highly by us, if by such sacrifice only 
that goal may be obtained. To others which we are pre- 
pared to sacrifice we are ready to add these also, and 
to alter and amend the law governing the episcopate in 
such particulars as may be apparent as necessary in the 
adaptation to the changed conditions which a union of 
American Christians might present.” 

This touches very closely the real center of difficulty, 
and the offer of sacrifice breathes the true spirit of 
brotherly love and of consecration to a glorious purpose. 
In a single sentence the Presbyterian Committee, in its 
response, expresses its sense of the importance of this 
offer. It says: 

“Especially would it delight in ministerial reciprocity 
under regulations satisfactory to both parties.” 

The committee also heartily welcomed, in the interests 
of unity, the proposal of public meetings in which rep- 
resentatives of both should participate. 

Ministerial reciprocity would give the cause the Epis: 
copal Church has so much at heart a splendid impulse. 
Until some reasonable recognition is made of the minis- 
terial character of Presbyterian, Methodist, Congrega- 
tional and Baptist pastors negotiations for Church unity 
will be without that practical result for which they were 
instituted. There is no difficulty concerning agreement 
in matters of faith. The Christian character of the mil- 
lions of church members belonging to these denomina- 
tions is in no wise impugned ; but something is denied 
to their ministry, and that denial has been wrought into 
what Dr. Langdon calls the organic law of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church. I quote here from the ‘ Digest 
of the Canons for the Government of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church” for 1893. Canon 17, under Title I, 
reads thus : 

‘‘No minister in charge of any Congregation of this 
Church, or; in any case of vacancy or absence, no Church- 
wardens, Vestrymen, or Trustees of the Congregation, 
shall permit any person to officiate therein, without 
sufficient evidence of his being duly licensed or ordained 
to minister in this Church: Provided, that nothing herein 
shall be so construed as to forbid communicants of the 
Church to act as Lay Readers.” 


Section VI, of Canon 18, contains this prohibition : 


‘“No Minister belonging to this Church shall officiate, 
either by preaching, reading prayers, or otherwise, in the 
Parish, or within the parochial cure, of another Clergyman, 
unless he have received express permission for that purpose 
from the Minister of the Parish or cure, or, in his absence, 
from the Churchwardens and Vestrymen, or Trustees of 
the Congregation, or a majority of them.” 


These canons are barriers in the way of Church unity. 
They divide the flocks by running a wall of separation 
between the shepherds. The numerous flocks on one 
side of this wall know their shepherds and follow them 
gladly. No proposition for union with the other flock 
will command their assent which does not recognize 
their shepherds as divinely commissioned and grderly 
pastors of the New Testament pattern. Episcopal altars 
are not so guarded against lay communicants. There is 
large liberty to members of other Churches. But Epis- 
copal pulpits are locked against ministers of other 
Churches. Rectors oftenexpress regret that they can 
not ask brother ministers of other denominational 
connection to preach for them; and they cannot, 
without getting permission to do so, accept invi- 
tations to pulpits of other denominations outside 
their own parish. This rule of prohibition is not a 
rule of faith, but of practice. It is no part of the con- 
tents of the Catholic faith. It ought, therefore, to be 
subject to modification. When the Bishop of Winches- 
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ter, England, recently forbade the vicar of Portsea to 
speak at a communion service, ina Presbyterian church , 
under the auspices of the Evangelical Alliance, he 
based his inhibition on the ground that it would be “an 
infraction of the Church’s law”—not of the law of Christ, 
be it noticed. 

The suggestion makes itself. Let the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church repeal these canons, and remove this 
frowning barrier, and other denominations will at once 
be convinced that it is terribly in earnest in seeking the 
cure of schism in the body of Christ, and a spirit of sac- 
rifice will spring up among them. Why cannot our 
Episcopal brethren make this contribution to the noble 
cause of Christian unity ? 

New York Ciry. 


THE JAPAN OF '98—MORAL AND RELIGIOUS. 
IL. 
BY J. H. DE FOREST, D.D. 








WHEN the religions of a great nation have been dis- 
turbed by the entrance of a foreign religion, it is no easy 
task to survey the field and state impartially the existing 
religious condition. Are Shintoism, Buddhism and Con- 
fucianism reviving and gaining a more intelligent hold 
on the people, or is their present earnestness a sign that 
the death struggle is already begun? Is Christianity 
meeting with a reception cordial enough to encourage 
renewed efforts, or is it likely to be a hard, long and 
doubtful contest ? Is it possible that Buddhism, which, 
it is claimed, is capable of absorbing all truth, will ac- 
cept so much of Christian truth as measurably to satisfy 
the nation with a Christianized Buddhism? Or, will 
Christian truth become the standard while expressed in 
terms of Buddhist philosophy? These are some of the 
questions that no single year’s survey will suffice to 
answer ; and the simple looking at such questions shows 
how impossible it is to tell the religious condition of a 
nation by mere statistics of the number of adherents, 
churches and converts. 

Of the many things worthy of record, I will mention 
but two. 

The first is the appearance in the Chicago Parliament 
of Religions of the representatives of the old faiths, 
Shintoism and Buddhism, and of the new Christianity. 
Nothing could better show that New Japan takes positive 
interest in religious thought; that the oft-repeated 
statement, ‘‘'‘The old religions have received their death- 
blow,” is untrue; that Christian nations must become 
more Christian before expecting a great extension of 
their religion; and that our mission work must be 
pushed forward on the basis of a better knowledge of, 
and more sympathy for, the moral and religious truths 
that have through all these centuries conserved this 
nation. 

Whether the old religions are dying or not, this much 
is plain—they are changing very much, and are even 
looking forward to something like foreign missionary 
work. The Buddhists are learning Christian methods 
and have begun to give foreign nations an account of 
themselves. This year marks their first real endeavor to 
put something of their faith and literature into a foreign 
language and for the enlightenment of foreign peoples. 
Heretofore they have been content to let foreigners find 
out what they could, but now they seem to regard their 
religion as worthy of being more widely known. Many 
scholars are ambitiously translating their sacred books, 
spurred on by the Christianity that has sent its mission- 
aries into every land and that has translated its sacred 
books into every tongue. They will not need to work 
many years before an English reader will be able to see - 
that Buddhism is a general name for pretty much every- 
thing in the East in the lines of philosophy, religion and 
ethics; that its sects are vastly further apart in belief 
than anything found in Christianity ; and that its faith 
is broad enough to include absolute denial of a personal 
God and of immortality of thesoul, while teaching just as 
positively the existence of numerous gods together with 
transmigration and absorption again into impersonality. 

Among the papers presented by Japanese Christians at 
Chicago were those of Messrs. Kozaki and Yokoi, men 
who have given their lives most thoughtfully to the 
cause of Christ. Mr. Yokoi was, perhaps, the most 
just and able opponent of Professor Inoue in the hardest 
battle of the year, which will be mentioned below. He 
was also one of the leaders in the movement that secured 
from the Minister for Home Affairs’the statement that 
no governor would be permitted to forbid teachers or 
scholars from believing Christianity, and that Art. 
XXVIII of the Constitution meant just what it said, 
‘‘The people have religious liberty.” 

Mr. Kozaki, President of the Doshisha, is the author 
of several books, one of which is ‘‘ Religion and Govern- 
ment,” containing an unusually clear statement of the 
merits of Confucianism and of its defects in the light of 
the nineteenth century. This book has gone through 
several editions, and is one of the best apologetics.in cir- 
culation here, Very likely the papers presented by 
these two gentlemen did not satisfy many who judge 
everything by some exact system of denominational the- 
ology ; and it is doubtful whether they really represented 
the Protestant Churches of Japan in minor points ; but it 
is none the less a matter of hearty congratulation that 
Christianity here has advocates so earnest and gifted as 
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these men, and has also many others who are working 
out their own religious problems in their own way with 
unwavering faith in Jesus the Christ. 

The other event of the year is the strong attack upon 
Christianity by Professor Inoue, of the Imperial Univer- 
sity, the same gentleman spoken of in my former article 
as opposing the residence of foreigners in the interior of 
Japan. He attacks Christianity on the ground that the 
Western religion is antagonistic to the principles of loy- 
alty and filial obedience, which are the safeguards of 
Japanese civilization, the very sources of the nation’s 
life. He affirms that the Bible teaches a loyalty to 
Christ that may at any time resist loyalty to the Emper- 
or, and that in fact the Christians of Japan are showing 
less reverence to the Emperor than others do, in that 
they refuse to worship the Emperor’s photograph. He 
also argues that Christianity is positively opposed to 
tilial obedience in teaching that it will cause rupture be- 
tween father and son, mother and daughter, and hatred 
in all the family relations. He allows that nations that 
are already adjusted to such teachings can get along 
with it, but a nation whose very foundation is reverence 
for the Emperor and unquestioning obedience to parents 
will only invoke endless trouble by introducing a religion: 
that professedly comes to bring not peace but a sword. 

This book, by one of the ablest scholars of Japan, one 
who has spent years in European travel and study, was 
bound to create a sensation. It was first issued simul- 
taneously in seven Buddhist magazines, and it is said 
that thousands of copies were sold on the day it left the 
press. Coming at a time when the feeling is growing 
that foreign nations are by no means immaculate; that 
the foreign religion is not strong enough to prevent 
frightful crimes on a large scale in the lands that boast 
its light ; that, while called a religion of love, it fails to 
put an end to prolonged iajustice toward the less experi- 
enced nations of the East, it found the public ready to 
welcome it with great delight. The Christians replied 

nobly by pen and public addresses; but of course they 
could not reach such a wide audience as the professor 
did, and they were at the double disadvantage of facing 
a public that did not care to be set right. Yet when 
the storm is over, a later age, if not this one, will freely 
‘recognize the truly sincere and thoroughly sufficient de- 
fense of the Christians. For a long time, however, the 
evil effects of that one work will be felt. It should be 
added that nothing that all the six hundred missionaries 
here, or the whole body of native Christians can do, 
would break the force of that book so easily as Christian 
nations might, by simply offering this nation a just re- 
vision of the treaties—if, indeed, it is not already too late. 
As for organized Christianity, it has been a hard, dis- 
couraging year. There are those who would not say so; 
but that cannot alter the-fact that the churches are 
poorly attended, many a pastor or evangelist having 
hardly fifty for an audience, while the self-supporting 
churches find it harder and harder to be self-supporting 
with audiences that fail to increase. There are baptisms 
every month, perhaps a hundred and fifty on the average 
among all the Protestant churches, yet so many are 
students, teachers or officials, who move from one place 
to another, that the churches are not generally growing 
stronger. With all this there is something of friction 
between the missionaries and the native Christians, tho 
this is by no means universal. The cry has been raised 
that no more missionaries are needed in Japan, and two 
or three of the oldest and ablest have permanently with- 
drawn. Yet it may be unhesitatingly affirmed that the 

Christian life is coming into Japan in countless streams, 

and is modifying and changing customs and thoughts 

and the moral and religious standards of the nation. It 
may be doubted whether Christianity as organized in 
the West will gain any permanent victory here; but 
there can be no doubt in the minds of any who know the 
facts that the Christianity of Christ is going to win a 
noble and large following in this land of the Rising Sun. 
SENDal, JAPAN. 
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NEAL DOW. 


BY THE REV. DWIGHT MALLORY PRATT. 








ACQUAINTANCE with this veteran author and chief 
apostle of Prohibition commands respect and admira- 
tion. Enemies may malign his doctrine, yet are com- 
pelled to pay tribute to his unique and noble personality. 
His career has been remarkable ; he was born for lead- 
ership and victory. For sixty years he has been, in 
many respects, the most marked figure in Maine ; and in 
the cause of prohibitory liquor legislation the most con- 
spicuous man of his generation. 

The event which fired Neal Dow’s hatred of the saloon 
is, perhaps, not generally known. An impulse was 
given in this direction even while he was a boy in his 
teens, as he witnessed the universal desolation wrought 
by the free use of New England rum and cider brandy, 
But a specific incident stirred his soul to its profoundest 
depths and made him from that moment the apostle of 
reform, A respected friend and neighbor, a man of 
splendid abilities and high social standing, had become 
adipsomaniac. He held office under the United States 
Government in Portland. He was informed that it 
would be impossible for him to retain so responsible a 
position unless he gave up drink, It was ascertained 
that reform would be possible if a certein saloon would 
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refuse him liquor. Neal Dow visited the proprietor and 
laid the case before him. The tempted man had a 
beautiful home, a cultured and noble wife, a large 
family of children,a fair salary, the loss of which together 
with the ruin of his manhood was bringing untold misery 
and danger to all. The saloon keeper was urged to de- 
sist. He replied: ‘“‘Itis my business to sell liquor. I 
will sell to any one who waats to buy, whoever he be or 
whatever the circumstances. I um licensed to do this.” 

Burning witb wrath and indignation Neal Dow went 
forth from that interview a reformer. In his inmost 
soul he vowed that it would yet be impossible for any 
man in Maine to purchase of his State a permit to ruin 
his fellow-man and desolate his home. He saw that in 
order to put down the grogshop there must be a change 
in the law, and in order to a change in the law there 
must be a change in public sentiment. The outcome of 
this was a personal campaign that lasted ten long years. 
At his own expense the young reformer traversed the 
State as opportunities for public address presented 
themselves. Temperance tracts were sown broadcast. 
These excursions into outlying townships sometimes 
lasted two, three, five, or even ten weeks. The interest 
awakened in these rural communities often surpassed ex- 
pectations. Farmers frequently transformed haycarts, 
by means of evergreens, into booths in order tocarry the 
ladies of the neighborhood miles to these temperance 
meetings. Through persistent efforts of this kind Neal 
Dow educated the people and brought the entire State 
to his way of tninking. This aggressive work, how- 
ever, was often done at the peril of his life. Once a 
hired ruffian sprang suddenly from Bill Davis’s 
famous saloon at the foot of Exchange Street and 
assaulted young Dow. He was so badly worsted in the 
fray that no one again ventured publicly to attack the 
wiry and intrepid reformer. A similar illustration of 
Neal Dow’s fearlessness occurred in connection with a 
celebrated rum case tried in Portland before the intro- 
duction of the Prohibitory law. An organized gang of 
roughs planned to lynch a countryman, whose telling 
testimony had injured their cause. As he passed from 
the courthouse into the angry mob Neal Vow entered 
the crowd, took the man by the arm and conducted him 
to a place of safety, no one daring to intercept him. The 
secret of his power lay in his indomitable will. The old 
Virginia phrase, ‘‘Never say die,” describes perfectly his 
temperament. Danger and difficulty only roused his 
energy and fired his zeal. 

It was during his first term of service as Mayor of 
Portland, in 1851, that General Dow prepared his first 
draft of the Maine Prohibitory law. He presented the 
same, in manuscript form, before a committee of the 
Legislature, May 29th, 1851. The committee voted unan- 
imously to recommend its passage without change. This 
hearing occurred the day before the final vote was to 
be taken. The manuscript must be printed that night. 
The State printer was an ardent rumseller, His fore- 
man, a Portland boy, was equally enthusiastic for tem- 
perance, and through his co-operation the famous docu- 
ment was in print ready for use early the next morning. 
The Legislature by a vote of 86 to 40, and the Senate by 
a vote of 18 to 10 adopted the recomnfendation of the 
committee and established a law which reversed, in one 
day, the whole policy of the civilized world. Through 
its beneficent influence Maine has become one of the 
most prosperous States in the Union, and Portland, the 
home of Neal Dow and the metropolis of the State, ua- 
rivaled for its freedom from the evils and immoralities 
which everywhere accompany intemperance. He has 
seen an entire generation educated under this régime. 
Distilleries were closed by the new law. The younger 
generation has grown up wholly ignorant of such a pub- 
lic evil as an open saloon; and tho liquor has often been 
smuggled into the State and the law at times evaded, 
yet no section of our land can claim such long and happy 
immunity from the corrupting influence of intemper- 
ance through license or freerum. 

Few men are permitted to enjoy so completely and for 
so long a period the public fruitage of their own labor. 
Neal Dow is blessed with a vigorous, happy, quiet, use- 
ful old age. His ninetieth birthday, March 20th, finds 
his natural force somewhat abated, tho his eye is not 
dim, nor that brightness of intellect which has given to 
his personality its peculiar charm. 

The house in which he lives, represents, with its six- 
teen rooms, the generous, old New England hospitality. 
It was built by himself in 1829, and first occupied on the 
day of his marriage, January 30th, 1830. His father’s 
homestead, directly across the way, is now owned by his 
son. 

His is a beautiful old age, amid beautiful surroundings. 
For years Neal Dow has given himself exclusively to 
literary pursuits. He is a keen student of passing 
events, and as keen an interpreter of their significance. 
He wields a facile and vigorous pen; and wherever he 
sees a newspaper attacking the cause of temperance or 
prohibition, in England, Canada or America, he writes 
in correction of error or defense of truth. The acquisi- 
tions of his reading, authorship, extensive correspond- 
ence and travel, enrich every room in his capacious 
home. Conspicuous among these accumulated treasures, 
for uniqueness and value, are twenty-five four-column 
scrap-books, averaging 350 pages each, or an aggregate 
of 8,750 pages. Nowhere else on the globe, probably, can 
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there be found so exhaustive a compendium of the his- 
tory of the temperance movement in England and 
America for the past forty years. His office, a little 
den, twelve feet by ten, on the sunny side of the house, 
with two generous windows, is a veritable curiosity. 
The world has reason to be interested in that busy work- 
shop. The library into which the visitor glances, on the 
right, as he enters the commodious hall, is rich in books 
on histery, biography, travel, etc., and numbers about 
3,000 volumes. It is so well filled that it does not seem 
large, altho measuring twenty-four by twelve feet. The 
limits of this article will not admit of further descrip- 
tion. 

A glance at the venerable host and we are done. His 
personality is pronounced. Advanced age cannot con- 
ceal the signs of vigor. He is still alert in movement, 
vivacious in speech, enthusiastic in spirit. The stamp of 
health is on his brow. He is hale and hearty at ninety, 
because food, drink, exercise, recreation and mental 
activity have always been regulated by the principle he 
applied so rigorously to narcotics. His ‘‘leonine head,” 
as Feances Willard describes it, is framed in beautiful, 
soft white hair. Firmness characterizes action and 
form. The prominent cheek bones, the chin, the finely 
compressed lip and the unflinching eye all speak the de- 
termination which so often made the one man mightier 
than the multitude. The cordial, benevolent smile that 
lights his face as he enters into familiar conversation re- 
veals the subtle spiritual fact that all true greatness and 
decision of character have their groundwork in kindness 
and love. Only he who loves can bea hero. One ofthe 
mysteries of the world in its ceaseless and painful strug- 
gle with evil, personal and Satanic, is that God does not 
make more such men to battle with wrong. The fact 
that they are misunderstood at times, and persecuted is 
one of the proofs that they are disciples of Him who 
confronted opposition at every turn. 

PORTLAND, MB, 
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OUR WASHINGTON LETTER. 


BY KATE FOOTE, 








THE Daughters of the American Revolution met last 
week in their third annual congress, beginning with a 
reception at the Ebbitt House on the evening before the 
first meeting. There was a large attendance, both of 
delegates and friends, and a few gentlemen, who all 
looked surprised that there were so many women, and 
that so many of them were handsome and that they 
were all so well dressed. Evidently there still lingers 
among men the old feeling that if a woman is found 
away from her fireside after six o’clock, she must be 
old and ugly and ill-dressed, and,what is worse, that she 
must be trying to look like aman. At the day session 
on the next morning, Mrs. Stevenson, the President- 
General, presided ; she is the wife of Vice President 
Stevenson,and a descendant in a lineal line from a Revo- 
lutionary ancestry. She has a fair, sweet face, and a 
pleasant, ladylike manner, and presided well for one 
inexperienced, and a little shy before the large audience 
that filled the Church of Our Father, which had been 
secured for the occasion. She made an address, giving 
a history of the organization and a description of the 
meeting held by the Daughters at the World's Fair in 
Chicago, at which she had taken her first lesson in pre- 
siding. The reports of the Secretary-General followed, 
interesting from its statistics. During the past year, 
_which is the third year of the existence of the organiza- 
tion, nearly two thousand numbers have been added to 
the society and twenty-three new chapters established. 
The society has a permanent fund of $2,124 which it is 
proposed to make the beginning of a sum, to be used in 
erecting a fireproof national building in the city of 
Washington, which shall be a center for the society, 
with a museum of relics and a library of colonial and his- 
torical works. At the evening session the stage was filled 
with young ladies in white dresses, and at the side facing 
toward the audience, hung the flag of our country veil- 
ing the portrait of Mrs. Harrison, the first President of 
the Society. The young ladies were the Lenox choir of 
New York, under the leadership of Miss Maud Morgan. 
They sang among other things a hymn written for 
the Daughters of the Revolution by Miss Caroline Haz- 
ard, and set to music by Mrs. J. B. Peet. They re- 
ceived a great deal of applause, well deserved by 
them and their leader. Mrs. John Risby Putnam, of 
New York, herself a picture in silver gray, with a hat 
that reminded one of Dolly Madison, drew aside 
the curtain. The audience rose to their feet and, 
with the Marine Band leading, all sang ‘‘The Star 
Spangled Banner.” The picture of Mrs. Harrison is life 
size, painted by Mr. Daniel Huntington, and is to be 
placed in the White House where it will find worthy 
company in the portrait of Martha Washington, Dolly 
Madison, Mrs. Polk and Mrs. Hayes. It is a very good 
likeness, showing Mrs. Harrison as she wasafter her hair 
became gray, so that it brought out the color of her 
eyes. She stands with one hand laid against the sweep 
of her train, the other holding a fan, with the head a lit- 
tle turned from the spectator, as if some one had spoken 
to her and she had moved to answer. Her dress is bro- 
cade of a blue color that has a good deal of gray with it, 
and on the left side, just below the shoulder, is the badge 
of the Daughters of the Revolution, 
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Mrs, Stevenson gave an afternoon reception at The 
Normandie, very fully attended by the Daughters, the 
Vice President standing in the receiving line, and next 
to him, Mrs. Putnam, Mrz. Randolph Keim, Mrs. Marsh 
and Mrs. Boyson,jof Chicago,with young lady assistants— 
Miss Ballinger, Miss Lockwood, Miss Wilbur, Miss Kirt- 
land and others. The parlors of The Normandie were 
decorated with flags and flowers, and in the tea room the 
table was gay with red tulips and white lilies. 

Mrs. Cleveiand also received the Daughters in the Blue 
room, wearing a white dress trimmed with gold. Her 
manuer was cordial, and she welcomed each of the dele- 
gates as if she were finding a friend. The real work of 
the society was done at the business meetings in the 
morning, presided over by Mrs. Stranahan, of Brooklyn, 
who is a model for that office in her knowledge of par- 
liamentary rulings, her quickness and tact in making 
her points, and in always keeping the meeting well in 
hand. 

The three days of the meeting were instructive and 
interesting. One likes to see a woman like Mrs. Stran- 
aban, so capable, good-tempered and businesslike, one 
likes to see an audience who appreciates this, and who will 
come under her sway, and, more than all, over all, is the 
feeling that the society has for its object the preservation 
of the memories of the Revolution and the respect for 
the places made memorable by the history of those days. 

Said Miss Desha, in a witty little speech she made: 

‘* We are here for more than just to enjoy a social time. 
We will not celebrate the winter of starvation at Valley 
Forge by a banquet.”’ 

This was a neat little hit at the Sons’ of the Revolution 
and made much amusement. She went on to say: 

‘“*T believe in the mother of a patriot, and I believe in 
keeping her memory alive, and with the fire of our patriot- 
ism—the fireside memories.”’ 

The society has now more than four thousand mem- 
bers, all lineal descendants but forty, and those worthy 
exceptions in memory of men who left no children to 
hand down their blood and name to future generations. 
In this connection it is well to remember that it is only 
by collateral descendants that the name of Washington 
could be included in the membership of the society. 

In my last letter I spoke of the Seigniorage bill as 
nearing the time for voting, seemingly a fair conclusion. 
Who could have thought that it would go on eight days 
longer? Yet it is a fact that the bill has been before the 
House for three weeks. For three weeks the Democratic 
Party with its great majority has been unable to get a* 
quorum. Men who have belonged to the party for years, 
who are in full communion as good Democrats, have as- 
sisted at this by taking themselves not only out of the 
Capitol, but out of town, so that they could not be made 
to come up and vote, others have sat day after day and 
refused to answer their names when the roll-call was 
going on. The reading clerk, Mr. Hovughtaling, has 
fallen into a habit of calling the roll, and does it by 
memory, mechanically, and with great precision, in 
using the rising inflection at certain regular intervals, so 
that listeners have come to expect the rise in his voice 
and watch for it, As stanch a Democrat as Mr. Cul- 
berson said he would bring in an amendment to the 
standing rules of the House which would permit the 
counting of a quorum, if a quorum were present. I can- 
not find that he did it; but to have thought of it or 


talked about it isa significant thing for a man like Mr. ~ 


Culberson. Wild horses would not have forced him to 
say he wanted ‘‘ Reed rules”; but the fact of the spec- 
tacle the House was making of itself became too strong 
for them. Eastern Democrats were opposed to the bill, 
and refrained from voting, where they did not go 
out of town; they are still opposed to it, but they are 
susceptible to the public outcry against the suspension 
of business in the House, and at last a small number 
consented to answer their names at roll-call and make a 
quorum, They were ready at last to order the previous 
question, after a debate of two hours on the following 
day. The opposition to the Seigniorage bill has been 
making asplitin the party that is very serious. The 
President, disgusted with the state of things, went 
off on a hunting expedition, a five days 
cruise, into the wilds of Southern Virginia and 
North Carolina, to get away from the dissensions of his 
party. The House and Senate have both been in a rent 
and tumultuous condition, the latter on the Tariff bill. 
In the House Mr. Bland has foamed and raged and 
called his party anarchist and renegade because it would 
not come up and vote on his beloved bill. Mr. Lafe 
Pence, a boy member of the Populists from Colorado, 
one of the mer who has a specious way of talking, 
called eloquence, but which makes one think of soda 
water, made a speech full of personalities, having long 
ago used up the small quantity of arguments and facts 
he had to start with, and was finally called down by the 
House, and, hardest cut of all, was not allowed to go on, 
by a vote of 30 to 60—the severest reproof that can be 
given to a member. And yet there was no quorum. 
The arrangement for closure is that the House shall, 
when it has had enough of debate on a bill, order the 
Committee on Rules to bring in an order or a resolution 
to proceed to a vote ata fixed time. Adopting this resolu- 
tion has the effect of closing debate and putting the bill 
on its passage. The amount of ill-feeling stirred up be- 
tween Democrats by the struggle over this bill is marvel- 
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ous to see, or, rather to hear, their sharpshooting does not 
always appear in The Congressional Record; on one 
occasion the names of a number of Democrats who 
would not vote altho present were sent up to the desk 
and ordered to be read ; and Mr. Livingston, of Georgia, 
made a point of order that Mr. Tracy, of New York, be 
brought before the bar of the House for contempt of 
the House and its proceeding. But Mr. Crisp said : 

“The Chair is but the organ of the House. He is not 
its master. The Chair must execute rules as he finds 
them, and the present occupant of the Chair will never 
make a rule that the House does not authorize.” 


This was applauded, and made it certain that Mr. Crisp 
would not count a quorum; that he would adhere to 
the good old Democratic ways, and it gave satisfaction 
to many Democrats. At last an exact quorum was se- 


cured by the vote of the Speaker, and the ridiculous 
Bland bill was passed. 


In the Senate the proceedings were unusual. The 
Democratic majority forced an adjournment at one 
o’clock on two ‘successive days, that their side of the 
chamber might hold a caucus on the Tariff bill. There 
is so much difference in the party as to require this. 
Mr. Brice, of Ohio, is the Senator who is said to have 
brought this about, moved by the feeling that the com- 
mittee was making slow and not very sure work of the 
bill. At that time the whole bill had not been shown 
even to the committee having it in charge. After atwo- 
days’ caucus and sending the bill back to the Committee, 
they again met in regular session; and Mr. Frye, of 
Maine, made his speech on the report of the Senate Com- 
mittee for Foreign Affairs on Hawaii. The report is 
printed, and Mr. Morgan, the chairman, offered it. 
Every one has seen it by this time ; courteous, moderate, 
making the best excuses it can for Mr. Cleveland, throw- 
ing the blame on Mrs. Liliuokalani Dominis, but all the 
same putting Mr. Cleveland and Mr. Gresham very much 
** out of court.” 

Mr. Frye handled the President inside of parliament- 
ary lines ; but he told the Democratic side plainly that 
the course of their President in sending a Minister with 
two sorts of conduct as his instructions, was a thing that 
the people of this country were not proud of. He tore 
Mr. Blount’s testimony very badly, pouring upon it the 
light of facts brought out later, but which Mr. Blount 
could have had at the time he was in Hawaii if he had 
desired it. The whole speech was sequent, logical and a 
very severe argument against the course of the Presi- 
dent, the testimony of Mr. Blount and an exoneration of 
Mr. Stevens. The Democratic side of the House had 
very little tosay during the speech. The desks on that 
side were mostly empty, as if the party had given up 
trying to defend the President: it was hard work even 
for hisfriends. The bill passed at last with the usual 
skirmishing up to the last moment, undignified, but felt 
to be necessary by the opponents of the bill. Then the 
House took up the Appropriation bills which are waiting 
in their committees. But getting a bill through the 
House is not makingitalaw. There is the Senate yet, 
and after that the President. 


Sine Arts. 
THE TIFFANY CHAPEL. 
BY SOPHIA ANTOINETTE WALKER, 











IN the babel and vastness and strident light of the Lib- 
eral Arts Building, there was one place which spoke the 
language of peace. Of the hosts who found the seclusion 
of the Tiffany Chapel, how many first blessed it for its re- 
pose, then gradually opened their souls to its beauty, and 
finally came away with a new conception of harmony 
between architecture and the allied arts which serve inte- 
rior decoration. To many a foreigner it presented a patri- 
otic and hitherto unknown combination of the truly 
artistic with the truly American. 

It has been a happy thought to reopen the Tiffany Glass 
and Decorating Company’s Exhibit in this city; and the 
crowds which visited it when opened freely to the public, 
and again last week when a small fee was charged in aid of 
The Artists’ Aid Society, attest the wide interest it in- 
spires, 

Here are the ‘‘dark room’’ and chapel substantially as 
shown in Chicago (the “light room ”’ is still in the hands 
of workmen). The ways of the building are delightfully 
devious, and one feels, on the way to the chapel, as if he 
were taking a long tour through the Arabian Nights en- 
chanted country with insertions of all the mythical 
and historical people and places wherein his soul 
delights. Here a glimpse of Heaven shines in the stained 
window, there Sinai tremblesand Moses descends from the 
Mount. On this side of the passageway are cases of vest- 
ments heavy with gold and gems to make “spirit and 
flesh grow one with delight,” and on that side are slfelves 
of vases in quaint shapes, where sang de beeuf and irides- 
cent glass lead the thought to Pompeii and the Orient. 
This glass is made at Corona, L. I., and Mr. Louis C. Tif- 
fany, President of the Decorating Company, is one of those 
most interested in the production of small objects as well 
as in the glass for stained windows. Many samples of the 
latter lie upon a large table, the center of a corner suggest- 
tive of the steps in making a window of American glass in 
American fashion. The idea of those who work in the na- 
tional way is to avoid painting on the glass by variety of 
color and shading in the glass itself. Here upon the table 
is white glass so regulated in the irregularities of its 
thickness that, cut and placed in a window, it will givethe 
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shading for the feathers of an angel’swing. From another 
slab of glass might be cut the heart and seeds of a pome- 
granate ; so does orange blend to crimson, each deepening 
by the varied thickness of the glass. Beside the glass lie 
grooved bands of lead which may be bent by the hand, to 
frame and unite single pieces. Some of these leaden bands 
have grooves wide enough to hold several thicknesses of 
glass, one behind the other, so that the light streaming 
through them partakes of the differing tints of all. (The 
richest color effects are obtainable by this “ plating” so 
called.) On the corner of the table lie twosmall kiln doors, 
pierced by the hole through which the fire master views 
the molten glass. Once common fire clay, they have been 
transformed into iridescent tiles by the good company 
they have kept. 

Upon the wall near by is a cartoon for a window, a brown 
paper drawing cut into little sections following the lines 
of the design, each numbered, so that the glass may be cut 
according to these fractional patterns, and fitted into the 
whole window. This is the working cartoon; the artists’ 
cartoon is tinted for the whole scheme of color. How bril- 
liant is that colored cartoon by Mr. E. A. Abbey, of “‘ Pe- 
ter’s Vision,” which hangs opposite! Here are windows 
leaded, the lead cemented, barred across with irons at the 
back following with invisible support some lead line as it 
crosses the window by circuitous course; only the heads 


‘and hands are left as yet unpainted, to show the visitor 


what is the last process of window-making. These will be 
painted against the light and then fired, then leaded into 
place, and the window is complete. 

A bas-relief of St. Hubert and his dog, for a hunting 
chapel, statues, mosaic pictures with gold ground, and 
wall mosaics, hangings woven to order in this country and 
abroad, leather work burned and tinted with lacquer, 
furniture in wood mosaic made by an original method, 
metal work in lamps and electroliers, and a thousand 
ecclesiastical objects of which the ‘‘ dissenter’? knows not 
even the name, detain one’s footsteps chapelward. At the 
risk of the reader’s impatience with our slow advance, an 
explanation of that process of veneering wood mosaic 
must be attempted. Supposing a continuous Grecian pat- 
tern of light upon dark woods is to be executed. Slender 
rods of wood one-sixteenth inch in diameter are at hand, 
and they are stood side by side upon end so that a cross 
section of the bundle would give a repeat of the desired 
pattern. This bundle of sticks is glued together under 
strong pressure, and then sawed across into thin slabs, 
each of which gives a repeat of the light Grecian pattern 
on the dark ground. These repeats placed side by side 
make the continuous pattern. 

Now we are in the ‘‘dark room ”’—green is the prevailing 
color, and it runs into the bands of mosaic decoration and 
the pilasters of the hooded corner fireplace and its quaint, 
dependent, metal screen. Above one of the cushioned 
green marble seats on either side,is a stained window of 
geometrical design; and above the other is a glass mosaic 
(where no window could be pierced) of similar design and 
color. The oaken table, with its leathern cover, and the 
beams of the ceiling are of the same prevailing hue, and 
the ceiling between the beams is made to suggest a grotto 
effect by overlaying perforated panels. What a charming 
window where the girl, in an open court by a fountain, 
feeds her flamingoes! The jet of water in the fountain was 
obtained, after numberless failures, by rolling into the 
molten glass a line of white glass. With the exception of 
the flesh, there is no painted glass in the window. 

Artistic shades for lights thrown upon pictures, lamps 
of unique glass with shades covered with metal filagree, 
electric lights, in lantern form, balanced over a pulley so 
that one may be drawn down to just the right hight asone 
sits to read—all conspire to detain a person; but beyond is 
the chapel we came to see. Through an opening, with 
shutters of glass and quaint metal work, we catch our 
first impression of it, white with gold and green; and the 
introspective person will hardly go further if he stops to 
analyze his impression of the holiness of beauty, and de- 
cide where esthetic pleasure ends and religious awe be- 
gins. 

There are three arches rising and projecting one beyond 
the other behind the altar. Tiese formthe ciborium. 
The arches, ornamented with overlays of gold, settings of 
jewels and inlays of Mosaic inscriptions, rest upon col- 
umps of dark glass mosaic upon bases of black marble. 
The space under the ciborium (the reredos) is nearly filled 
by an iridescent mosaic of the Vine, symbol of the sacra- 
ment, and the peacock, used by the early Christians to 
symbolize immortality. The general effect of the altar 
and its approaches against this rich background is white, 
but the front of the altar, composed of 150,000 pieces o 
glass mosaic, is relieved by symbols of gold mosaic, amber 

and iridescent mother-of-pearl. Upon the slab of Carrara 
marble, forming the top of the altar (the mensa), rise 
the retables like two steps, one above the other. In the 
center, and dividing them, is a tabernacle, the door set 
with real gems, supporting the altar cross, set with white 
topazes so set that they are tremulous with light. Upon 
the upper retable are gold filagree candlesticks bearing 
“Judas” candlesticks (bollow ones containing real ones 
ushed up by a spring as fast as they burn). Upon the 
ower retable are vases in filagree. 

The three steps on which the altar rest (the tpn 
symbolizing the Trinity, the five steps to the pedella, sym- 
bolizing the five wounds, the lectern (or reading desk), the 
sedalia (or — seat) and the Baptistery are all of mar- 
= and white mosaic enriched to correspond with the 
altar. 

A magnificent mosaic, representing three Church fathers, 
by Mr. Lauber, adorns the walls, and opposite it is the 
large window, representing the entombment, of which Mr. 
Tiffany is 7 proud. The upper part of this window is 
glorious with rich color contrasting and emphasizing 
the cold grays of the dead body of our Lord; the heads, 
especially that of Saint Joseph, are extremely well painted. 
Other windows, after Botticelli and Plockhurst, are inter- 
esting examples of ecclesiastical art. 

Before the altar, far too Jarge for this tiny chapel, is a 
magnificent gold and green chandelier based upon the 
Latin cross. 

It is not probable that this chapel will long remain the 
property of this firm so fertile in ideas and munificent in 
their execution; but while itis here a delightful oppor- 
tunity to study ecclesiastical art at leisure is given in the 
Tiffany Chapel. 
New York Cry. 
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~ BY E. IRENASUS STEVENSON, 








Ears and critical judgments are none the worse at this 
time of year for a little rest. Last week was indulgent in 
affording it. Opera, like the schoolmaster, is abroad—in 
the “‘ provinces.” What music there was appertained to 
the concert hall, nor was it plenteous. Besides the two 
more important concerts referred to in succeeding para- 
graphs, nothing is to be recorded except three small 
entertainments, chiefly of interest to the immediate friends 
of the participants in them, respectively from Miss Laura 
L Wallen, a young soprano; Miss Jessie Shay, a pianist 
of graceful abilities; and Miss Mary Forrest, who is a 
singer new to thiscity and to the public stage. 

On Saturday evening a thoroughly interesting first 
concert, exceptionally ‘‘smart”’ in its social auspices, was 
given by the new Music and Art Society (a not very dis- 
tincsive title) in the Music Hall, under the direction of Mr. 
Frank Damrosch. A large choir of mixed voices is its 
chief working material. Toe new organization acquitted 
itself ina manner to justify its existence in a program 
which offered as 1ts most attractive features nothing less 
than Palestrina’s “‘Stabat Mater,” Bach’s ‘‘ Sing Ye to the 
Lord,” and certain shorter and moderu selections from 
Leslie, Brahms. and others. So little @ capella music is 
represented in our .winter’s choral programs that the use- 
fulness of as accomplished a chorus as is this Society’s is 
unquestionable and welcome; and itis agreeable to find 
that the uncommon number of expert singers in it—for 
a good deal of the best church-choir ability in the town is 
represented in its acting ranks—starting out on as serious 
and unconventional a mission. Mr. Caryl Flori6’s * ill- 
starred ’ Palestrina Society has been the Society’s nearest 
kin, aud we wish its successor better fortune. Soloists 
and solos are not excluded from the Society’s scheme, and 
on this occasion were Miss Marguerite Hall, soprano, Mr. 
Plunket Greene, baritone, and Mr. Henri Marteau, violin- 
ist. In view of the social pretentiousness with which the 
new Society startsinto existence, tocommend its inaugural 
performance is a pleasure as well as a duty. 

On the same evening mentioned, in the concert-hall of 
the Madison Square Garden, was heard for the first time 
since the conclusion of a recent course of foreign study, 
Mr. Courtlandt Palmer, a young New York pianist, in 
whose outsetting into a professional career here much 
persoval interest has been shown. Mr. Palmer (who is a 
son of the late founder of the well-knowu Nineteenth Cen- 
tury Ciuo of this city) isin his middle twenties. He has 
been a pupil while in Karope of several masters of high 
rank there,and he likewise has been graced with some 
share of the friendly instruction of Mr. Ignace Pad- 
erefski. He played on this occasion the C minor 
Concert») of Saint Sagas, besides the customary 
group of solos—nowadays expected, and again it is to be 
remarked, too little varied. His début—accepting this con- 
cert as such—was emphatically successful. Mr. Palmer 
has a light, but even aad accurate touch, sufficiently pow- 
erful in a moderate-sized hall, tho feminine compared with 
many artists of the time. He has acquired a technic of 
unusual aad delicate fluency, ant is a piaaistof grace 
rather than force—an article not so commoa as to be un- 
welcome, He is not a strong player. In virile emotion- 
ality and musical breadth he bas much yet to know and to 
express. But the capital of perceptiveness and serious 
purpose is evident in him. He has already advanced most 
creditably toward distinction. The audieace was of a 
good size and so extremely cordial to tas piayer that to 
find its courtesy not unwarrantably displayed was another 
element of satisfaction in Mr. Palmer's eutrée—or rentrée. 
Mr. Anton Seidl and his orchestra assisted, their iade- 
pendent portion of the concert being coasiaerably too long 
(which is a fault that Mr. Seidl dozs not se2m able to over- 
come), The conductor brought forward’ on this oc- 
casion not only four excerpts from Berlioz’s *‘ Dam- 
nation of Faust,’”? but the overture to Smetana’s 
‘*Bartered Bride” and five by no means short sym- 
phonic-pictures by Charpentier, entitled ‘* Impressions 
of Ltaly.”? Taese last are elavorated prozram-music, show- 
ing little felicity of thougzot and not more originality, 
written with restless and noisy ingenuity, andin general 
are nextto worthless. Mr. Palmer gives auother concert 
this afternoon, at which he plays Chogin’s E minor Con- 
certo aud the Hungarian Fantasia of Liszt. 

At this time anything in the way of a new symphonic 
work by a composer of the first rank is as welcome as the 
spring sunshine. It sometimes seems as if symphouics 
were a volume closed. kn looking back over some recent 
Seasons, one is startled to realize how few new works of this 
sort have been produced, and to waat little purport some 
of the scores that have been most exploited have proved 
themselves. The announcement just made that Mr. 
Walter Damrosch has received the orchestral score of 
‘t'schaikowsky’s Symphony No. 6, which was only com- 
pleted a short time before his death and could not be sent 
over in time for the Society’s concert last month. Those 
who have heard it in St. Petersburg, under the composer’s 
own direction, consider it his ripest work. It will re- 
ceive its first performance in this country at the last con- 
certs of the Symphony Society, on March 16th and 17th. 
It will be then performed, together with Beethoven’s Ninth 


Symphony, the latter with an efficient solo quartet and 
full chorus. 


Encouraged by the success of the recent performances of 


Wagoerian music-drama, given io the Music Hall, and 
taking advantage of the absenve of the season’s Italian 
opera company from their habitat, Mr. Leon Margulies, 
announces for the last week of this month (March 26th, 
28th and 81st) three stage performances, with scenery and 
costumes, of Wagner’s ‘“ Valkyr” and “ Dusk of the 
Gods,” to be given at the Metropolitan Opera House, 
under the direction of Mr. Walter Damrosch, for the bene- 
fit of the University Settlement Society and Free Kinder- 
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garten Association and the Workingmen’s School. The 
casts will include Frau Materna, as Briinnhilde ; Herr 
Schott, as Siegmund and Siegfried; Herr Fischer, as 
Wotan and Hugen; Herr Behrens, as Hunding, and Fran 
Koert Kronold, as Sieglinde and Gutrun. The Symphony 
Orchestra will be increased toninety musicians. It is the 
intention of the management to make the performances in 
every way memorable ones. It is expressly premised by 
the management that ‘‘German opera prices” will pre- 
vail, the highest-priced seats not exceeding three dollars. 
Mail orders may be seut to Mr. Leon Margulies, Music 
Hall, who has charge of the arrangements. 

Some recent musical publications from the house of Ar- 
thur P. Schmidt & Co. (Boston and Leipzig), include ‘‘ Chil- 
dren’s Carnival! : a Suite of Six Short Pianoforte Pieces,”’ by 
Mrs. H. H. A. Beach; ** Abendliutea”’ (‘*‘ Evening Belis’’) 
for piano and violin, ‘* Hunting Song ’”’ and *‘Pastorale ” all 
members of the ‘‘ Album Leaves” Series, by Fri z Kirchner ; 
a Romanza in A, by Ignace Gibsone; Three Songs, ** Wilt 
Thou Wed Me,” ‘‘ Hush a Bye, Baby” and *‘ Sea Song,” by 
Victor Allen; a simple arrangement of Schubert’s rhyth- 
mical** Marche Militaire’ in D major. by Carl Erich ; 
‘La Rose: Valse Poetique,” by T. Hoffmann ; a setting 
for mezzo-soprano, by Louis C. Elson, of ** Three English 
Lyrics”’—‘* The Daffodils,” by Wordsworth; ‘ To a Sky- 
lark,” by Shelley, aud ‘“* A Myth,”’ by Charles Kingsley; an 
‘*Kaster Song,” ‘* To the Holy Saviour’s Tomb”’ by Charies 
Dennée; and several part songs in the Schmidt series of 
music for clubs and vocal societies, secular or religious. 








Ucws of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 


AFTER two weeks’ waiting Mr. Bland finally succeeded, 
last week, in securing a quorum for his Seigniorage bill 
by threatening to block other legislative business, and on 
Thursday it was passed by 2 vote of 168 to 129. The first 
move was when the Speaker stated the question to be upon 
the passage of the order reported by the Committee on 
Rules to take up the Bland Seigniorage bill, discuss it for 
two hours, and then proceed to vote upon its passage, or 
upon the adoptton of any amendments that might be pend- 
ing. Mr. Bland offered a substitute for the pending 
measure, directing the Secretary of the Treasury to coin 
the seigniorage of the silver bullion in the Treasury to the 
amount of $55,156,681, and issue certificates thereon, such 
coin or certificates to be used in payment of the ordinary 
expenditures of the Treasury; and the Secretary is au- 
thorized to issue certificates in excess of such cvinage, if 
he deems it necessary; but not to exceed the amount 
named. The second section provides for the coinage of the 
remaining bullion in the Treasury and the destruction of 
certificates issued against it. ‘The act shali not be con- 
strued to make any change in the legal tender 
or redemption quality of the notes of the acts of 
1890. This is the substance of the bill as passed. 
After three days uf wrangling and a thorough ventilation 
of all the grievances of the Democratic Senators against 
the Wilson Tariff bill,,the Senate caucus abandoned the 
effort to reach an agreement through further discussion, 
and, after another indecisive vote, concluded to return the 
bill to the Finance Commitcee for revision. The commit- 
tee will probably consume several days in additional work 
of revision before a new effort is made to secure a definite 
agreement on the schedules in dispute. The single vote 
taken is understood to have been on a proposition offered 
by Senator Pugh to put iron ore on the dutiable list, and 
this motion was defeated by a narrow margin. 


...-Ina brief speech, last week, at Trenton, Senator Per- 
kins practically broke up the Democratic ring, which has 
so long controlled New Jersey’s Treasury. in substance he 
said that he had gone iatothe ring as a party move, and 
nob to protect the gamblers and race-track owners ; and as 
he finds that it is for the sole benefit of these persons, he, 
with several of the honest Democratic Senators, is unwill- 
ing to be any longer a part of this organization. 


... After every possible means of securing a stay had 
been exhausted, John Y. McKane has at last been sent to 
Sing Sing to serve his term. The courts inthe prosecution 
of election frauds in this city are rapidly bringing offend- 
ers to justice. The Assistant District-Attorney has suc- 
ceeded in securing thirteen convictions, the last of 
which is Michael S. Fay, of the Second Assembly District. 


FOREIGN. 

....During the past week England has been stirred up 
by the news of the resignation of Mr. Gladstone. Siace 
the first announcement by The Pall Mall Guzette that his 
resignation was impending there has been a gradual con- 
viction that there was some truth in the story, and early 
in the week it was practically admitted. His last public 
act in Parliament was on Thursday. In a speech on the 
amendment of the House of Lords to the Local Government 
bill, he stated that the Government had reached the con- 
clusion that the time for passing bills back and forth from 
one House to another had ended, and that it had decided 
upon a definite course ; to continue the process would be a 
loss of dignity to toth Houses, and it had accepted the 
amendments under protest, with the hope of soon revers- 
ing them. He said: 

* The action of the House of Lords regarding the bills of this 
session has raised a question of the gravest character. Two of 
those bills—the Home Rule bili and the Employers’ Liability bill 
—occupied the attention of the House of Commons one hundred 
days. They involved vast labors. Members of the House of Com- 
mons have worked through this session almost double the length 
of time of any session on record and with an unequaled amount 
of intensity. This labor was for the purpose of enacting beneficial 
legislation. The House of Lords, witout giving it much consid- 
eration, wrecked that legislation.” 

He then referred to the grievously unsatisfactory nature of 
the action of the House of Lords during the past sixty 
years. He continued: 


** We havenow come toa more acute stage, The question now 
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is whether the judgment of the Housé of Lords is not only t 


modify but toannihilate the whole work of the House of Com- 
mons. 


“ The Government has not been anxious to precipitate or un- 
duly accentuate a crisis. It has been anxious rather to save 
something from the wreck. We are, therefore, compelled to ac- 
company our acceptance of the amendments of the Hcuse of 
Lords to the present bill with the declaration that the difference 
between the two Houses cannot continue. 

“Without using any hard words or without presuming to 

judge motives, we feel it our duty to state the indisputable fact 
that the issue is raised between a deliberative assembly elected 
by the votes of 7,000,000 men and a different kind of an assembly 
tho it was occupied by some men of virtue and talent. That con- 
troversy, once raised, must go forward to its issue.” 
This speeeh is accepted by the Liberals as a note of warn- 
ing against the existence of the House of Lords as an ob- 
structive force in legislation. On Friday night Mr. Glad- 
stone presented his resignation to the Queen; and itis 
understood that the reason given is the approaching opera- 
tion upon his eyes for cataract, which will compel him to 
be in darkness for six weeks. The Queen called Lord 
Rosebery to form a new Cabinet. He has accepted the 
task to the general satisfaction of the Liberals, altho Mr. 
Labouchere and two or three other extreme Liberals pro- 
test against « member of the House of Lords being at the 
head of a Liberal Government. It is reported that this 
difficulty will be obviated by a law which allows a member 
of the House of Lords to stand for the House of Commons. 
Sir William Harcourt, who was the only other possible 
candidate for Premier, accepts position under Lord Kose- 
bery. The Earl of Kimberly will take the Foreign Office in 
place of Lord Rosebery, and Sir William Harcourt will be 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and leader of the House of 
Commons. 


..--General von Schellendorff, the Prussian War Min- 
ister, has made a noteworthy speech against the Social 
Democrats in reply to Herr Bebel, leader of the Social 
Democratic Party, who had said that in the next war a 
large number of socialists would necessarily be called in 
to fill the place of officers, and that the Government might 
well be glad to be able to rely on the support of a party 
like the Social Democracy, which was powerful not only in 
the Reichstag but in the army. The War Minister de- 
nounced the Social Democratic citizens in the army, and 
said that the Government could not allow men whose 
loyalty had been thus tainted to hold any position in the 
command, 


.... There is every prospect that the commercial treaty 
between Germauy and Russia will pass the Reichstag, 
altho it is still hotly opposed by the agrarian nobles. Rus- 
sia, however, is preparing to make further reprisals against 
German commerce in case it is rejected. 


..-. While off Engenho Island, last week, bombarding the 
Government fort at Madama Point the insurgent steamer 
‘*Venus’’ was sunk by a sailor dropping a shell near the 
mugazine. The crew were saved. 


....In the Brazilian elections last week Moraes and 
Pereira were elected President and Vice President. They 
were practicilly the only candidates. Perfect order pre- 
vailed. 


...-In the course of atheatrical performance in Pisa, and 
in front of a hotel in Paris, bombs were exploded. In 
neither instance was any one injured. 


.... Kossuth, the Hungarian patriot, is again seriously 
ill, and is not expected to recover. 








POINTS FROM PULPIT AND PRESS. 


CONSIDERING all the phenomena before us, and remembering 
the outcome of New Testament criticism, we believe that the 
higher criticism of the Old Testament will deliver the Church 
from the worship of the letter on one side, while upon the other 
side it will furnish coming generations with stronger reasons than 
any other generation has poxsessed for the conviction that we 
have the word of prophecy made more sure.— Methodist Review. 





.... THE INDEPENDENT is receiving many well-deserved com- 
pliments on the able manner in which it presents topics of cur- 
rent interest. Puvulitics aside, it may be said that the discussion, 
in a recent issue, of ** Our Hawaiian Policy” was one of the best 
symposiums on any subject ever printed. Among the contribu- 
tors were Charles A. Dana, Murat Halstead, Charles H. Jones, 
Noah Davis, Henry Cabot Lodge and D. Russell Brown.—Fourth 
Estate. 


.... Tammany does not talk about the masses, or make appeals 
tothe masses. I[t does its work with individuals through indi- 
viduals. It brings personal influences to bear upon the voters, 
and it appeals to the motives of society, amusement and fellow 
ship as well as to the political. The children of this world are 
wiser in their generation than the children of light; and there 
are very few churches which cannot learn from Tammany Hall 
some valuable lessons as to the methods by which communities 
are reached and influenced.—The Watchman. 


....The general opinion of the bishops of the Roman Catholic 
Church in this country upon the public school question as given 
in Tne INDENPENDENT seems to indicate an advance in the line 
of civil and religious liberty. Whether from principle or pelicy, 
it shows progress in the right direction over the the views that 
have been supposed to be held by this class, and in advance of 
views now often held and attempted to be enforced by local 
priests. Thesmall minority of the Roman Catholics as compared 
with the population of the whole country renders any special 
claim, when made a distinct issue wholly impracticable.—Re- 
ligious Herald. 


.... Those who ‘believe in a protective tariff have the opinion 
that the American interests ought to be protected by American 
legislation. That is the theory upon which all Congresses and 
Parliaments legislate in the old country, and we think this is the 
American policy. Now it is very noticeable that all through our 
great centers of population free traders and protectionists alike 
are all urging city councils and boards of county commissioners 
either to vote mouey to devote to the relief of the poor and un- 
employed or to secure them some kind of public work in order 
that men may earn their daily bread. Now, if that is right it is 
also — for Congress to frame our tariff legislation so as to 
bring the most work to this country that is possible,— Ex-Presi- 


dent HARRISON. 
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NOTICES. 


{2 All communications for the Editorial, Literary, News and Mis- 
cellaneous Columns of this journal should be addressed to The Edi- 
tor of The Independent, P. 0. Box 2787. 

¢#~ All business communications from subscribers and advertisers to 
fHE INDEPENDENT, P, O. Bex 2787. 

2 Remittances should be made payable to THE INDEPENDENT. 

{# No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. Whatever 
is intended for insertion must be authenticated by the name and address 
of the writer, not rily for publicati but as a guaranty of good 
faith. 

{@" We do*not hold ourselves responsible for any views or opinions 
expressed in the communications of our correspondents. 

2 Persons desiring the return of their manuscripts, if not accepted 
should send a stamped and directed envelop. We cannot, however, 
even in that case, hold ourselves responsibie for their return. Authors 
should preserve a copy. 
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THE POSITION OF THE BISHOPS. 





WE are very grateful to the bishons of the Prot- 
estant, Episcopal Church who have so promptly and 
courteously responded to our request for their views 
on an important phase of Church union. The arti- 
cles they have contributed are not exceeded in interest 
by anything that has ever been published on this ab- 
sorbing question. They will be read and studied with 
eagerness by all, of every denominational name, who 
care for the discussion or for the issue of it. 

The bishops all recognize the question raised as a 
perfectly fair one. Their Church has made overtures to 
other Churches with the object of securing, if possible, a 
more united body of Christ. They have offered as a 
basis for discussion four propositions which are known 
as the ‘‘ Quadrilateral.” They expected, of course, that 
these propositions would be subjected to the closest 
‘scrutiny and that those to whom they were offered 
would feel perfectly free to criticise them. The attitude 
of their Church toward other Churches is such that the 
question raised concerning ministerial reciprocity was a 
most natural one. There is perfect freedom of pulpit 
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interchange between Presbyterians and Methodists and 
Baptists and others, but not between any one of these 
and the Protestant Episcopal Church. The bishops were 
asked whether, for the sake of ultimate union, the Epis- 
copal Church could not recognize the denominations 
which it has approached, as Christian Churches entitled 
to full fraternity. 

They say, with singular unanimity, that the concession 
involves a surrender which they cannot properly make, 
and the reasons they give have, it must be admitted, no 
little force. They agree that ministerial reciprocity re- 
quires much more than the repeal of two or three can- 
ons. The Historic Episcopate is an institution of divine 
authority, and as such is imbedded in the Constitution 
of the Church. That Constitution would have to be 
changed. Such a change might involve injury, and, in 
the language of Bishop Gailor, ‘‘any injury done to 
the Episcopal Constitution” would be regarded with 
**no less dismay than an injury done to the Faith it- 
self.” In the second place, the Historic Episcopate has 
been received by ‘‘ unbroken tradition” from the Primi- 
tive Church, and ‘“‘can no more be repudiated,” says 
Bishop Leonard, ‘‘ and set aside and omitted than either 

the Bible, the Creeds, or the Sacraments.” It is a 
‘trust from God,” and must not be betrayed. Third, 
to give it up would be to surrender a central ground of 
unity. Unity had its beginning in the College of the 
Apostles ; it is to be regained and restored by the Col- 
lege of the Episcopate. Fourth, such a change would 
break the unity which exists between the Episcopal 
Church and the other branches of the Anglican Com- 
munion. Fifth, it would put the Episcopal Church out 
of harmony with four-fifths of all who profess the 
Christian faith. It is unquestionably true that the 
great majority of Christians belong to communions 
having the Historic Episcopate. Sixth, in the language 
of Bishop Clark, ‘‘if one fence comes down, all the 
fences must go.” 

These propositions are stated and defended in all 
frankness, courtesy and good-will by the representatives 
of the House of Bishops. One of them, in a private 
note, says the Church’s proposition cuncerning the 
Historic Episcopate is to him likea proposition of Euclid, 
and it is evidently held by all with great positiveness. 
Of course no one could ask them to sacrifice a conviction 
which to them is assure as a wathematical demonstra- 
tion, or a principle as fundamental as any doctrine of 
the Faith, or an institution which bears the seal of divine 
authority. This is the Episcopal view. Let us try to 
state the other side. 

Church union is not, of course, compulsory. It can- 

not be accomplished by force. If it were tobe, after the 
example of some of the attempts of the early and Middle 
Ages, it would be worthless. It must be voluntary and 
unconstrained. The negotiations leading to it must, 
therefore, if success is the great object, be conducted on 
a basis of equality. If England had never recognized 
the United States, and wanted now to form a Federation 
with this country, it would have to approach our Govern- 
ment on a basis of equality. It would not do for it to 
say, ‘Ours isa monarchy. We believe in the divine 
right of kings. We do not believe in republics. We 
recognize in America only an order of provinces. It is 
not a nation, but an aggregation of individual, incom- 
plete States. We cannot receive your ambassadors as 
the equals of those of Germany or Italy or Spain. Their 
commissions are defective.” Our Government could not 
be expected to respond favorably to overtures made on 
such a basis. It would insist on being recognized as a 
legitimate, independent and competent Government. 
The case presented by the Episcopal Church is some- 
what analogous to the foregoing. The bishops say in 
effect: ‘‘ We have great love and respect for our 
brethren around us and glory in the good they have 
done; but they have not a valid ministry, and we cannot 
recognize their organizations as divinely ordered 
Churches.” Here is manifestly a denial of equality. 
How can the two sides be brought together to consider 
in good earnest the possibility of union unless this difti- 
culty isremoved? Methodists, Baptists, Congregationalists 
are conscious of no lack in the authority and competency 
of their ministry. They believe they are in entire har- 
mony with the order of the Apostolic and Primitive 
Church. They cannot without cause change these views 
and adopt those of the Episcopal Church. 

This is the condition of the question. The bishops say 
the Episcopal Church cannot surrender its convictions 
and acknowledge that it is wrong in what it holds con- 
cerning the Historic Episcopate. Of course not. It 
ought not to be asked to. The other Churchesare not 
willing to acknowledge that they are only “societies” 
without a divinely authorized ministry, It ought not to 
be required of them. Is there, then, no way out of this 
difficulty ? It seems to us there is, 

Full fraternity may and should exist without doctrinal 
or governmental identity. International intercourse is 
consistent with every variety of political institutions. 
Nations which have kings or emperors believe they have 
something essential to government which republics have 
not ; but they enter into close and cordial relations with 
those which have only presidents without dreaming that 
they are thereby surrendering their own convictions. 
The Disciples of Christ believe that true baptism is im- 
mersion, that its only proper subjects are those who have 
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the capacity to believe, and that such baptism should 
precede participation in the Lord’s Supper; but they do 
not forbid others to sit at the Lord’s table. They allow 
others to judge for themselves. They do not by this con- 
cession surrender their own convictions, or approve Pe- 
dobaptist views. Is it not possible that the Episcopal 
Church could take down the canonical -fence with such 
changes as this may involve in the Ordinal, and still pre- 
serve the Historic Episcopate, still maintain its cherished 
convictious, still insist that it has something which Pres- 
byterians and Congregationalists and Methodists and 
Baptists lack, something essential to its existence as a 
Church ? 

It is not that Presbyterian or Congregational ministers 
are anxious to get into Episcopal pulpits. Such inter- 
changes would not be too frequent. It is simply that a 
barrier to full fraternity may be removed that minis- 
terial reciprocity is desired. Nothing more is expected. 
The consecration and administration of the communion 
is in all bodies in the hands of the pastors. They do not 
call strangers to this function, and certainly they would 
not expect to be called toit in the Episcopal Church. To 
remove a barrier which most other denominations have 
not erected about their pulpits, and thus to recognize 
those whom other denominations call ministers, is all 
that is asked of the Episcopal Church. If this were 
done it would be in a better position to present its claims 
to the Christian world. Now they are partially obscured 
by the barrier which is maintained. 

Some of the bishops say that pulpit interchange 
has not done much for organic union among other 
Churches. Has it not? It seems to us that it has done 
a great dealin preparation for organic union. It has 
lessened differences and distances between them. It has 
brought about a better understanding, a larger respect 
for one another, a more earnest desire for still closer re- 
lations. Can any one doubt that the denominations 
would have been much further apart, much less in sym- 
pathy with one another, if there had been no possibility 
of pulpit interchange? 


_— 


AGAMEMNON, KING OF MEN. 


The Pall Mall Gazette was right after all. Its an- 
nouncement that Mr. Gladstone would soon resign is 
justified. On last Saturday he presented his resigna- 
tion to the Queen, and the public career of the greatest 
statesman that England has produced since Crumwell 
ends not by his defeat at the polls, but by his voluntary 
retirement in the midst of his fourth term of service as 
Premier of the BritishGovernment. He retires not on 
account of his age, not on account of any intellectual 
failing, not on account of any inability to carry out 
his purpose, but because of the failure of his eyesight, 
which, even if restored by an operation on the cataract, 
will yet leave him for some time unable to do the 
duties of office. We say that this ends his political 
career, altho even yet it is possible that after the opera- 
tion and after the dissolution of the present Parliament 
the Liberal Party may determine that he and he only 
can be its standard bearer. 

Mr. Gladstone is in his eighty-fifth year. He com- 
pleted his university education at Oxford in 1831, taking 
a ‘double first,” the highest honor of the university. 
He entered Parliament in 1883, sixty-one years ago, and 
took part in the abolition of slavery in the West Indies. 
He immediately developed unusual power as a debater, 
and the next year was made one of the junior Lords of 
the Treasury. He ledin 1842 the revised tariff measure ; 
in 1844 he carried his railway bill, which required com- 
panies to run cheap trains and permitted the erection of 
electric telegraphs. At the general election of 1847 he 
was returned to Parliament for Oxford University, 
but then began to drift away fromthe Tory Party. 
From that time on through his history, which we 
do not need to develop here, his career has been one 
of progressive liberalism. He supported the removal of 
the Jewish disabilities and an improved system of colo- 
nial administration, introduced a plan for the reduc- 
tion of the national debt, passed the Chinese policy of 
Lord Palmerston, created the post-office savings banks, 
succeeded in establishing household suffrage, pure and 
simple, abolished compulsory Church rates, disestab- 
lished the Irish Church, carried the Public Education Act, 
abolished purchase in the army, carried the Irish Land 
Bill after a struggle with the Lords, secured the virtual 
annexation of Egypt, and, finally, carried Irish Home 
Rule through the House of Commons, and made sure its 
final enactment. During all this time he has maintained 
his interest in matters of scholarship, literature and 
religion by his studies of Homer, and his discussions of 
Vaticanism and other allied subjects. 

He is that best kind of a Liberal that makes progress 





_year by year, beginning not with radicalism but with 


conservatism, and growing young instead of growing 
old. He has made himself the most loved and the most 
hated Englisuman living—most hated by the conserva- 
tives, whom he has forsaken, and most loved by the 
democracy of Great Britain, and especially by the Irish, 
whose cause he has espoused and championed with a 
fervor and devotion begotten only of the deepest sense of 
the justice of their cause. He has not been a man of 
policy like Disraeli; but Englishmen have known that 
they could depend on him as a man who would say only 
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what he believed and would do the best he could. He 
has been an honest, Christian man, seeking nothing but 
truth and duty. His principles have been those that 
mean nothing less than the destruction and overthrow 
of all remnants of tyranny or of unearned privilege. It 
is not meaningless that again this last week, when he 
could expect no future career in public life, he has de- 
clined the offer of a peerage, and his last public ut- 
terance has been a voice of doom for the House 
of Lords. He has left it as a prophecy, if not asa legacy, 
to his successors to abolish hereditary legislators. This 
is of all reforms the chief one that is needed in England. 
The abolition of hereditary privilege includes everything 
else; and like all reforms it will come gradually, but it 
is now sure tocome. It looks ten years nearer than it 
did a week ago. This pulling down of the House of 
Lords may prove to be the mighty last act of a not yet 
blind Samson. : 

Mr. Gladstone’s retirement may delay the granting of 
home rule to Ireland, but yet the delay cannot be long. 
We think we see before us even a larger measure than 
that—home rule also for Scotland and Wales and Eogland. 
Whether te hopes of Ireland shall speedily be granted, 
depends more than anything else on the wisdom of the 
Irish themselves. They have no such strong hand now 
to control them as was that of Mr. Parnell, and there is 
no other Englishman living in whom they put the faith 
which they have put in Gladstone. : 

It is said that Lord Rosebery is to be Mr. Gladstone’s 
successor; and a little body of noisy Radicals under Mr. 
Labouchere declare that they will oppose him and over- 
throw him simply because he is a lord. That is not wise. 
He probably is the best leader the party could have, and 
his foreign policy will be statesmanlike and strong. Yet 
we need not be surprised if any government which he 
may establish will be very brief in its duration, and that 
tnere may be a speedy appeal tothe people. In the next 
election tbe retirement of Mr. Gladstone will almost 
seem to take the dignity out of tne campaign; but the 
greatness of his achievements, and above all the abso- 
lute purity and nobility of his character have been one 
of the greatest blessings which England has enjoyed dur- 
ing this century. He has made Knaglish politics honor- 
able, and the Eaglish character for truchand honor and 
justice rather than for glory or power, splendid among 
the nations. 

The last important work by Mr. Gladstone in the de- 
partment of pure scholarship was a discussion on the 
meaniog and origin of the title ‘‘ Anaxz Andrén,” the 
King of Men, given to Agamemnon. He is himself 
the most noble, the most kingly of the heroes of his day. 
He could not do everything that Bismarck did because 
he was anobler man than Bismarck; he had more con- 
science, His age is more dignified and noble. He be- 
lieved that he could serve his country best while servisg 
his God. With bowed head we show our honor to the 
great, untitled commoner, four times elected ruler of the 
British Empire, and who was himself more truly than 
any other man of his time ‘‘ Anaxw Andrén,” 
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TYPICAL MIDDLEBORO. 


SOME years ago an article appeared in The Contempo- 
rary Review from the pen of President George Wash- 
burn, in which Middleboro, Mass., was described as a 
typical New England town. President Washburn knew 
the place thoroughly, being a native of Middleboro ; and 
it afforded an exeellent chance to give his English read- 
ers a vivid sketch of social, political and religious life in 
New England. 

The same town is now the subject of a much less 
favorable, in fact of a sharply eritical account, by the 
Rev. William B. Hale, who writes ‘‘ A Religious Analy- 
sis of a New England Town” in The Forum. The point 
of the article is a good one, that for wo centuries there 
was religious unity, a sense of catholicity, but that 
about 1880 there was organized a Methodist Church, 
and that at present the people are divided among 
more than a dozen churches. According to his figures, 
which we are obliged to discredit very much, there are 
700 Congregationalists, 600 Roman Catholics, 450 Bap- 
tists, 300 Methodists, 100 Episcopalians, 100 Unitarians, 
30 Perfectionists and 20 Adventists, in all 2,800, leaving 
‘4,500 persons who have no affiliations of any sort with 
any religious body.” 

Now these statistics are, on the face of them, incredi- 
ble. There are 700 people credited to the Congregation- 
alists. The three Congregational churches in Middle- 
boro have about 650 communicants, which would imply 
not less than 1,700 adherents instead of 700. There are 
300 assigned to the Methodist churches. They have as 
many Communicants, which would imply not less than 
750 adherents. If this proportion of error holds good 
for the other churches—and it probably does—then the 
4,500 unaffiliated per-ons dwindle down to 1,000. 

The article is an attack in part upon the social institu- 
tions that have grown around the churches—the Christian 
Endeavor Societies, the Boy s’ Brigade and the church par- 
lors. The writer says that ‘‘ very few of the young men 
and women belong anywhere ; they float about.” It is 
doubtless true that there are many such, for this is a fac- 
tory town, Weare told that ‘‘when there is an immersion 
at the Baptist church, or when a converted Turk gives 
a magic lantern show,there, pretty nearly all the people 
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become Baptists.” And why not? It at least shows an 

absence of sectarian prejudice. Weare then told that 

when the Congregationalists announce a concert 
by the town band they may always expect a crowd. 

That appears to us a very suitable week-day evening 
entertainment which will not desecrate the church. He 
says that the Congregational young people after their 
Christian Endeavor meeting, and the Methodists after 
their Epworth League often go to evensong, at the 

Episcopal chapel. Another evidence that they are not 
bigoted. The prevailing interest in three churches at pres- 
ent, he says, isin the Boys’ Brigade, an institution which 
drills in winter in the Congregational church, and has a 
special meeting there one Sunday evening in the month 
—something in which the writer ought to rejoice. The 
churches have associations for social enjoyment, usually 
holding weekly meetings with entertainments and re- 
freshments ; they seem in fact to be admirably agape ; 
and if, as we are told, ‘‘they are much more frequent 
than the Communion,” we do not know why they should 
not be. 

Bat itis a serious fact dwelt upon by Mr. Hale that 
the Church does lose its dignity and to some extent its 
power by its sectarian divisions, even altho these divi- 
sions have lost their bitterness. Yet Mr. Hale’s eloquent 
denunciations of these divisions seem somewhat out of 
place when one recalls that he himself is the latest comer 
who is just this year organizing the last church, which 
has done an amount of proselyting and produced an 
amount of division, and has broken up the religious 
unity of families to a greater extent than has been 
lately known in the history of the town. If this divi- 
sion is a sin then he is rebuking sin which he represents 
at its worst. We agree with him that it is a great mis- 
fortune that there are these divisions; and weagree with 
him that they are to be remedied by the different bodies 
making more of their positive faith and less of their de- 
nials. Itis not for his general conclusion that we have 
thought it worth while to correct Mr. Hale's article, but 
because, if left uncorrected, it makes a very erroneous 
impression of the religious condition of our large towns, 
such as not a few enemies of religion will delight in. 


+» 
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AMERICANS IN TURKEY. 


‘THE situation in Turkey grows worse rather than bet- 
ter. The immediate plans of revolutionists are balked, 
but their results are becoming evident in many ways. 
In the first place Turkish officials are taking advantage 
of the necessity for severe dealing to practice most out- 
rageous and unjustifiable oppression upon innocent per- 
sons. The slightest occasion brings even those who 
have no sympathy with attack upon the Government 
into trouble. Private letters are opened and officially 
examined. All books, especially those from America, 
are subjected to the most rigid censorship. An evan- 
gelical Armenian in an interior town ordered some helps 
on the Sunday-school lessons. When they came they 
were seized by the officiais, and he did not dare to claim 
them lest some pretext be found for hisarrest. Another 
ina neighboring town, for writing a siniple letter to his 
brother, was imprisoned for five days, and only released 
on the payment of a fine of about fifty dollars, A 
graduate of one of the medical schools had won 
such general regard in the city where he settled that 
he was urged by all, Turks as well as Christians, to 
become city physician. The water supply was polluted 
and he tried toimprove it. Failing with the local au- 
thorities he applied to the Governor-General of the prov 
ince and then to the Health Board at Constantinople, 
following the strict orders of the Sultan, The result 
was a reprimand from Constantinople for the delinquent 
officials, who, in revenge, arrested the physician, and 
carried him sixty miles in dead winter without proper 
clothing. He was bound, beaten and dragged through 
the market, left unconscious in the street, and barely 
reached his destination alive. He was then told that he 
must leave that region and go to his native place, a long 
distance away. The people of another neighboring city 
sent a plea that he might come there, but it was ret used. 
In another place a contractor was brutally beaten by an 
officer. Both of these men have the support of many 
Turks, as well as Christians, but do not dare to make 
complaint lest a charge of treason be made against 
them. 

Another effect is that every man of Armenian birth 
who carries an American passport is imperiled. Here 
one fact should be kept in mind. It has been a very 
general custom among Armenians, who take out naturali- 
zation papers in this country and then return to Turkey 
to reside there, to keep theie American citizenship secret 
until they need it for protection. Realizing that their 
influence with their own people is, on the whole, greater 
if they are understood to be one with them politically, 
they hold their American passports in abeyance. When 
in some way they come in conflict with the authorities, 
the passport is produced, an appeal made to the Ameri- 
can Consul or Ambassador, and the Turkish official finds 
himself suddenly estopped from what he considers his 
legitimate privilege as well as duty. On the other hand, 
the American Ambassador finds it rather difficult to go 
to the Sublime Porte and find fault with them for violat- 
ing the treaty in arresting a man who has practically re- 
pudiated his American citizenship until he got into 
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trouble. A few instances of this are sufficient to preju- 
dice the Turkish Government against all, and to hamper 
very materially the efforts of the American Government 
for the protection of those who can fairly lay claim to it. 

Perhaps an even more serious result is that foreigners, 
especially the missionaries, are debarred from exerting a 
strong influence against these barbarities. In years past 
they have been able to accomplish much good in this 
way, relieve many a case of distress, and act as a re- 
straint upon local officials. This has all changed. -Brutal 
governors, glad of a chance to discredit those who would 
help the oppressed, seize every opportunity to accomplish 
this by asserting that the men whom they would pro- 
tect are implicated in the revolutionary movement. The 
central Government, terrified by the hydra-headed move- 
ment on the one hand, and not averse,on the other, to 
improving the opportunity to weaken foreign influence, 
pursues the line of ‘‘ masterly inactivity ” at which it 
has for the past century been an adept. While profess- 
ing great regret that injustice should be done to any 
one and promising full and impartial investigation, it 
practically does nothing. 

Thus everything is at a standstill, or else retrograding. 
What will be the outcome no one can tell. Already, to 
use the words of one, ‘‘ the work has been put back ten 
years.” The firman for Anatolia College has not been 
given, increasingly vexatious restrictions are being ap- 
plied to the work on every hand. What is needed is a 
firm, strong hand at Constantinople, supported by a firm, 
continuous policy at Washington. While not refusing 
reasonable requests by the Turkish Government, cases 
where the right is plain should be insisted on. Above 
all, we need a definite naturalization treaty at once, that 
shall put forever at rest these cases of doubt and per- 
plexity. 





Cditorial Ustes. 


WE feel honored this week by contributions from nearly 
a score and a half of bishops of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, on an important question. This is not the first 
time that numerous members of the Episcopate have 
given articles for the benefit of our readers. We recall an 
issue of THE INDEPENDENT in which bishops of all denomi- 
nations, Roman Catholic, Protestant Episcopal, Metho- 
dist Episcopal, Moravian, and various other denominations 
participated; but we do not recall a more interesting dis- 
cussion than that of this week. It is led off by Bishop 
John Williams, of Connecticut, who is the presiding Bish- 
op of the Protestant Episcopal Church ; Bishop Clark, of 
Rhode Island, is second in the order of consecration, and 
Bishop Whipple is third. Bishop Howe, of Central Penn- 
sylvania, whose communication was written in a plain, 
bold hand, informs us that he is about to enter upon his 
eighty-seventh year. He was a member of the commis- 
sion of the House of Bishops which drew up the Chi- 
cago-Lambeth articles. Some of the bishops will be 
recognized as High Churchmen, some as Broad; and 
indeed, all schools of thought are represented by those 
who contribute to our columns. There are twenty-eight 
of these bishops in all, three of the articles having 
arrived after our first set of forms went to press, 
and being therefore printed on the thirteenth page. We have 
never printed a series of articles having larger interest than 
these. Following them is an article by J. H. De Forest, 
D.D., giving a very clear account of the religious condi- 
tion of Japan during the past year; the approaching nine- 
tieth birthday of Neal Dow gives occasion to an article 
about his career and character, by the Rev. D. M. Pratt, of 
Portland, Me.; Kate Foote’s Washington Letter is devoted 
to the Daughters of the Revolution and to the Bland 
Seigniorage bill; Sophia A. Walker describes the Tiffany 
Chapel now on exhibition in this city by the Tiffany Glass 
and Decorating Company ; the University Settlements in 
London are reported by Ozora S. Davis; Mission Educa- 
tion in Spain is described by Eleanor Lewis, and James K. 
Reeve tells the possibilities of three acres and a cow. 





There are poems by E. Irenzus Stevenson, the Rev. James 
Nilan, Helen Chauncey and Henry Austin; and stories by 
Louise A. McGaffey and Elizabeth P. Allan. 





A MORE than usually interesting article is that by the 
Rev. H. L. Morehouse, Field Secretary of the American 
Baptist Home Missionary So:iety, in The Buptist Home 
Missionary Monthly for March, giving the result of many 
years’ study of the condition of the Negroes in the South, 
especially in their plantation life. Woaile the great schools 
for the Negroes of the South must be in cities, their church 
work must for the most part be in the country. In 
Georgia 89 per cent. of the Negroes live outside of cities, in 
Mississippi 98 per cent., in South Carolina 93 per cent., in 
North Carolina 94 per cent., in Alabama 94 per cent., and 
in Louisiana 86 per cent. The white people flock to the 
cities and are leaving the country to the Negroes. The 
picture which Mr. Morehou<e give of the plan‘ation popu- 
lation is a very dark one. Very few have more than the 
old plantation cabin or a one-room house to live in; very 
few own theirown homes and lands. The plantation 
morals are worse than can be told; and we gather that it 
is practically impossible to discipline an immoral minister 
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because immorality is so frequent among them. This ‘fen- 
forces one of the points made by the Tuskegee conference 
the other day, which especially protested against im- 
moral preachers and teachers. The condition of 
the public schools is represented as very low, 
altho there is much desire on the part of the Negroes that 
their children may be educated. There are almost no de- 
cent schoolhouses. It is impossible to find money to build 
them, and the terms are only from two to four months, 
while the whites generally show very little interest in and 
too often hfhder the establishment of a school. Dr. More- 
house cannot help touching on politics to the extent of say- 
ing that the Negroes practically are shut out from the bal- 
lot, and that it is of little use now for them to claim the 
right. The statement, which we wish our readers could 
see in full, for it would be of advantage to others than Bap- 
tists, is one in which an effort has been made to avoid ex- 
aggeration or the withholding of the facts. There has not 
been that reason for reticence which prevailed at Tuskegee, 
where it was constantly evident that a strong hand was 
preventing any speakers from making complaints which 
would be disagreeable to their white neighbors. When 
the last resolution came up for discussion, in which it was 
stated that among the best white people there was an in- 
creasing sympathy with their elevation, there was a pause 
and an evident feeling of dissent until one level-headed 
man said, “‘ Among the best—well, I suppose that is true,”’ 
and the danger point was passed. 





AT last Mr. Bland has succeeded in getting a quorum in 
the House, and his bill for the coinage of the seigniorage 
has been passed and sent to the Senate. It is not atriumph 
of which the dominant party can afford to be very proud. 
In the final vote the Southern Democrats took issue with 
the Northern Democrats, and silver Republicans with the 
majority of their party. The vote was not, therefore, a 
purely partisan vote; but, of course, the Democratic Party 
is responsible for it as it has an overwhelming control of 
the Lower House. The bill has been properly characterized 
by Mr. Abram S. Hewitt as an attempt to ‘‘coin a 
vacuum,” or, ‘‘ rather the negative quantity on the other 
side of a vacuum.” It is a step in the wrong direction. 
We have just recovered from the evils wrought by the 
Sherman Silver Law, and it was hoped that we might 
escape any silver legislation for a year or twoat least. Just 
before its passage it was changed for the worse by provid- 
ing for the issue of silver certificates on the seigniorage, 
which certificates are to be used to meet current obli- 
gation. It seems quite possible that the bill will be 
passed by the Senate and sent to the President for his 
veto. It is, we suppose, hardly a matter of doubt that the 
President will refuse his consent to it. If he should sign it 
it would be for party reasons and because he hoped thereby 
to prevent more radical legislation. 


IT is a great satisfaction to record that John Y. McKane 
has at last been lodged in Sing Sing, and has entered upon 
his long term of prison service. His crimes against the 
ballot were so outrageous, and his bearing under indict- 
ment so insufferable, that the condign punishment which 
has overtaken him satisfies in a measure the public indig- 
nation against him. No one was at all anxious that he 
should be spared the humiliation which awaits every con- 
vict at his entrance to prison ; and yet it is impossible to 
read without some feeling of sympathy for the fallen the 


detailed accounts of how he was stripped of his citizen’s , 


clothes, examined for marks to identify him, clothed in the 
degrading stripes of the prison suit, with his hair close 
cropped and his beard shaven; how he is compelled to 
march in lock-step with the other convicts ; to be content 
with the uninviting fare of coffee made from roasted 
breadcrumbs, of unbuttered bread and daily hash ; how he 
is put at work in the cloth department to learn the tailor’s 
trade, and how, in short, this man who had been a dictator 
and who had many warm and powerful friends,who had his 
own way generally in everything, is compelled to undergo 
the slavery and the confinement of prison life, completely 
subjecting his own will to that of his keepers. No man 
who reflects upon what McKane was a few months ago and 
what he is now, can fail to see as never before that the 
‘* way of the transgressor is hard.” 





Mrs. MAry E. LEASE, the well-known Populist advo- 
cate of Kansas, has given New York aspecimen of her 
elognence. She was introduced by Dr. McGlynn and spoke 
freely, and, according to all accounts, very effectively. 
She spoke of the starving millions, and inveighed against 
the selfishness of capital. She portrayed in vivid colors 
the wrongs done to the poor, and insisted that for every such 
wrong ‘‘.pkood will be called for from the rich in cancella- 
tion and explanation.’’ She said that the giant Labor is 
rousing himself and “‘breaking the fetters that bound him to 
the rock of ignorance.’’ *‘ Men,” she said, ‘‘ will not starve 
in the sight of plenty, nor suffer their families to perish 
for want of bread. They have not,” she added significant- 
ly, ‘‘ forgotten the French Revolution.” She also spoke of 
the Church as in sympathy with capital, and intimated 
that it was useless to erect buildings to be dedicated 
to the worship of God while there were starv- 
ing men and women in the community. All 
this sounds, very much like the talk of excited 
anarchists. There is, as everybody knows, a great 
deal of suffering this winter among the poor; but 
there is no such condition of things as Mrs. Lease has 
portrayed. That which is being done everywhere for 
the relief of the poor testifies to the regard of capital for 
them. The rich are by no means unmindful of the starv- 
ing. Many of them have opened their hands and their 
hearts, and their pocketbooks as well; and the millions 
which are being disbursed to-day were largely contributed 
by those who are stigmatized as being rich and selfish. 
And it is the same class who are building our colleges and 
our hospitals and our libraries, which are institutions for 
the general public, and which, next to the churches, are 
the best form of public charity ever devised. It must not 
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be forgotten that many of those who lack bread are 
unwilling to work for it. They are vagabonds and 
tramps, and to feed them indiscriminately is to do more 
harm than good. 


THE death of William Frederick Poole, Librarian of the 
Newberry Library at Chicago, is noordinary loss. He was 
graduated in the Yale class of 1849, and took his first steps 
in the profession which he was to illustrate so greatly 
while in college as Librarian of the Brothersin Unity. It 
was while yet in college and in charge of this library that 
he made his first attempt toward the Index of Periodical 
Literature which was destined to become his great literary 
achievement. The Index he produced, small and elemen- 
tary as it was, continued for years afterward to be the 
most useful and best used guide the students could find 
to steer them to what they wanted. This little Index ex- 
panded to a larger and gradually became the unique work 
on which every student has to depend. The work was 
thoroughly characteristic of Mr. Poole, whose function 
seemed not to be so much to make books or to teach from 
them as to teach others how to use and to find them. 
Among the very latest things he did was his Phi Beta 
Kappa address before the Northwestern University on the 
Library and the University Curriculum, the point of 
which was to bring out the broad, intelligent and ade- 
quate view he had of the library as an element in all 
higher education and how to use it with this end in view. 
His professional ascent was steadily upward. From the 
library of the Yale Brothers in Unity, he went to the Bos- 
ton Athenzum and the Boston Mercantile, where we be- 
lieve he published the first large edition of his Index. 
After being employed in the organization of several large 
and important libraries he began in 1874 that of the pub- 
lic library at Chicago. From this he took his final step to 
the great Newberry library whose magnificent domicil 
was planned by him and which, with its great responsi- 
bilities and labors, seems to have proved too severe a bur- 
den even for his capacious endurance. He wrote well and 
published on other matters, as, for example, his excellent 
essay on ‘Cotton Mather and the Salem Witchcraft ”; but 
his great and distinctive work will be what he did to de- 
velop the public library in this country and to give it the 
place which belongs to it in higher education as well as in 
the education of the people. 





WE regret we shall not be able to publish an article by 
the Rev. H. B. Pratt, who writes from Matamoras, 
Mexico, in defense of the South in the matter of lynching, 
and denying that the prevailing immorality of the South 
is proved by the number of Negroes of mixed blood. He 

“says: 

As a Southern born and Southern bred man I protest against 
the statement as slander that throughout any section of the 
Southern States known to the writer, or unknown either, for that 
matter, “*the Negrees of mixed blood are fully one-half.”” That 
will, perhaps, hold on university grounds, like Princeton or New 
Haven, but it will not hold true of any university south of the 
Mason and Dixon line if the adjoining town and section be in- 
cluded. 


We have just seen a statement by Bishop B. T. Tanner, of 
the African M. E. Church, a very competent observer, who 
says that of the six hundred Negro farmers who cameinto 
attend the Tuskegee Conference two weeks ago half were 
evidently of mixed blood, and that is in the black belt. 
No one can visit Hampton Institute, Fisk University, 
Atlanta, Spelman or Orangeburg, without seeing it clear 
in the face of the pupils that the majority of them are 
not pure Negroes. 


~-ONE of our readers, a college professor who is specially 
interested in Protection, sends us this note: 


One of the most persistently repeated mistakes of the advo- 
cates of free trade is the following: ** Look at Germany,” they 
say,“ which enjoys protection, and compare it with free trade 
Great Britain. The people of Germany emigrate in large masses 
because they have not enough to eat at home, while the English 
people prosper.” If the facts were carefully stated no answer 
to such assertions would be needed. But the facts are not 
stated. The widest generalities are presented to the credulous 
hearer or reader. Criticism seems to be discarded, and if it is 
indulged in, it starts on the basis of imperfectly understood facts 
and figures. With the exception of France, in which country 
the artificial limitation to offspring is a natural vice which 
keeps the population nearly at a standstill, Germany, for a num- 
ber of years, has furnished the smallest quota of emigrants. 
This diminution in emigration dates from the time when, under 
Bismarck's leadership, the German Parliament restored the pro- 
tective features of her tariff which had been discarded for a few 
years after the peace of Frankfurt. From 250,000 German emi- 
gration went down to 74,000 and less. Perhaps our free trade 
friends won't see that this is due to the improved condition of 
labor at home, which is the result of protection ; but they ought, 
at least, to take notice of the facts and not willfully misstate 
them. 

The Bulletin de VInstitut International de Statistique for May, 
1893, stated the proportion of emigration per thousand of popula- 
tion from the leading countries as follows: 


15.06 | Sweden...........sseeeeeeee 9.86 
EE cite ccdntscesonns 8.88 | DNids cadsingnainitenemenan 6.87 
England and Wales....... 5.9 | Switzerland ............... 2.85 
SURES Sounds csoncessvens ee ee err Z-10 
ada wcvensccecconcne DDS 5 Pc os ascnccécceccncoce 0.61 


How little effect the objection to the obligatory service in the 
army has on emigration is forcibly shown by the figures in the 
case of both Germany and France. France has had for nearly 
twenty years the most rigid system of obligatory military service 
the world has ever seen. Germany, pushed by France, has also 
largely increased her army, tho not in as great a proportion 
as France, and yet the emigration from these countries, both 
protectionist, is the smallest of all the countries named. Great 
Britain and Ireland have free trade, and no compulsory military 
service; but their emigrants numbered three times as many, in 
proportion to population, as those of Germany; and it should be 
noted that the great majority of them came to the United 
States which prospered under a protective tariff, until the 
threats of a total change of policy, by the party that recently 
came into power, created universal distrust and a consequent 
prostration of business, 
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THE distinguished English electrical engineer, Mr. 
W. H. Preece, who was in this country last year in attend- 
ance upon the Chicago Fair, has been giving a lecture be- 
fore the London Institution of Electrical Engineers on 
electrical matters in the United States; and he finds 
very little to learn from this country. We are interested 
in his assertion that the telegraphic system of this coun- 
try is no better than that which is under government con- 
trol in England. But at the same time he does not believe 
that the telegraph system could here be brought under 
the Post-office Department. Indeed, he thinks it would be 
impossible. He says: 


“ The Civil Service of the States is in a very chaotic condition. 
The principal appointments are four-year appointments only, and 
are filled politically. The principal postmasters come in and go out 
with each new President. We, in England, scarcely consider that 
a postmaster is fit to be a postmaster until he has had many years’ 
experience of the working of the post-office system. In the States 
a man is made a postmaster because he has been a political sup- 
porter. Atone or two offices I found the new post-office officials 
absolutely ignorant of simple facts they ought to have had at 
their fingers’ ends. A businesslike that of telephones or tele- 
graphs can only be conducted properly by those who possess a 
considerable amount of enterprise, and who look primarily to 
the necessities of the community. . 

“The Government of the United States must first reform its 
Civil Service,and when it gets officials into the service whose 
tenure of office is secure, and whose zeal is as unquestioned as it 
is in England, then there will be some chance of their Govern- 
ment acquiring the telegraphs; but under existing circumstances 
the acquisition of the telegraphs by the Government of the United 
States would amount virtually to the deterioration of the service. 
The commercial management is at present,as I have pointed 
out, characterized by great energy.” 

Here is another argument for the extension of honest civil 
service principles. 


IN the confusion of so many contradictory reports, which 
had their origin often in nothing less than falsehoods, it 
has not been easy to follow the fortunes of the conflict of 
Brazil, except that it might be seen that gradually the 
revolution, which began so vigorously on the part of the 
navy, was gradually weakening. The speedy end of the 
revolution may now be expected, and the conclusion will 
be such as to gratify the friends of republican institutions. 
However concealed, yet it is a fact that the purpose of Ad- 
mirals Da Gama and Mello was to overthrow the Republic 
and restore the Empire; and it was this purpose which 
aroused so much European sympathy ; and from the friends 
of the old Empire and the enemies of Republican Govern- 
ment were the funds obtained on which the revolutionists 
depended. At last an election has been held for Presi- 
dent of the Brazilian Republic. A large vote has 
been cast, and de Moraes has been elected President and 
Pereira Vice President. These were the candidates of the 
constitutional or Republican Party, and it may be said 
that the Imperialists showed no strength such as would 
encourage the rebels. It is true that the elected Presi- 
dent’s term of office will not begin until November 15th ; 
but it is qu.te probable that President Peixoto may resign 
when Congress meets, May 3d, and then the rebels wiil 
have no pretext for continuing the struggle, as it was a 
personal objection to Peixoto as representing the military 
forces which has given strength to the rebellion. We may 
probably say that Brazil has passed through its inevitable 
period of trial; and that the time is very nearly at hand 
when, asin France, the imperial party must shrink and 
slink out of sight, and the Republic be the accepted and 
only possible government for any country on the Ameri- 
can continent. 


.... We have criticised the falsehoods and forged docu- 
ments published by the A. P. A. against Catholicism. We 
have one here on the other side which deserves similar 
criticism. A pamphlet comes to us entitled “An Inquiry 
into the Objects and Purposes of the so-called ‘ American 
Protective Association,’’’ and it begins as follows: 


“The national headquarters of this association are in the Met- 
ropolitan Life Insurance Building, in New York City, and the 
national board of managers consisted, November 15th, 1883, of 
Messrs. John Jay, William F, Morgan, Churchill Cutting, James 
M. King, Josiah strong, W. W. Hoppin and T. J. Morgan.” 


This statement is entirely false. The association does not 
have its national headquarters there, and these are not the 
managers of the A. P. A., but of an entirely different asso- 
ciation, called the National League for the Protection of 
American Institutions, which has no secret oath such as 
that which is given in the body of the pamphlet, but is en- 
gaged in an honest and straightforward work whose pur- 
pose is to make a complete separation of Church and State 
in government. The pamphlet quotes the Statement of 
Principles of the League, and saysthey are good enough if 
they were the real principles; but it takes the dishonest 
liberty of changing “‘ The objects of the League are,’’ etc., 
to “The objects of the A. P. A. are.” The League has 
Roman Catholics in its membership, and makes no war on 
that Church. 


....The hottest subject for discussion in England, just 
now, is religion in the London publicschools; and a horri- 
fied correspondent writes to the London Times that by or- 
der of a high mistress the following verse was omitted 
from a hymn sung by the children, as being not allowed 
under the present rules : 

“ Thou spreadst a Table in my sight, 
Thy Unction grace bestoweth ; 
And, oh, what transport of delight 
From Thy pure Chalice floweth.” 
We should think there might be other rules besides those 
of doctrine which would exclude it. But most is he offend- 
ed at the fact that the Trinitarian doxology ** Praise God 
from whom all blessings flow’’ was ordered omitted. It is 
a glorious doxology, but why Jewish children should be 
required to sing it is something which we cannot under- 
stand. Here in America we do not think the Govern- 
ment should teach religion at all. We think the Church 
had better be trusted with that duty, 
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....It is a little curious that the great Convocation of 
Canterbury, representing the Church of England, is unable 
to come to any conclusion, or give any advice on the sub- 
ject of temperance. Least of all were they able to pass 
any resolution in favor of totai abstinence. They did re- 
solve that there ought to be “some legislative measure”’ 
passed for “largely diminishing the number of public 
houses,”’ but learned and pious men seriously objected even 
to that. A second resolution, with extraordinary courage, 
suggested that there be a Sunday closing act for England, 
similar to those which have been passed for Ireland, Scot- 
land and Wales; but they could not accept it and 
amended it so as to welcome in a very vague way “a fur- 
ther limitation of the hours ” of opening on Sundays. 


...-It is acomfort to ordinary mortals to see how human 
the high and mighty of the earth really are, and to find 
that when ordinary and commonplace remedies fail they 
are just as prone tu try unusual “cures ”’ as the rest of us. 
A pleasant illustration of this fact comes in the descrip- 
tion of the visit of Father Kueipp, the Bavarian priest, 
who originated a water cure which has had almostmiracu- 
lous reputation. At the invitation of His Holiness he 
visited the Pope and assured him that his ailments were 
not serious, and predicted for him several years more of 
life. He advised him to try cold water bathing, and direct- 
ed the first experiment in it. We discover that Father 
Kneipp understands that first principle of all successful 
medical practice—to sustain the hopes of the patient. 


.... The Rev, D. M. Pratt’s article in our issue this week 
on the venerable Neal Dow, speaks of the soundness of his 
physical constitution. We remember an illustration 
which shows how untroubled his sleep is. In 1877 the 
Providence steamer, ‘‘ Massachusetts,” went on the rocks 
on the Long Island shore and filled with water to the 
level of the lower deck, and during the morning was 
swaying and crashing and in constant danger of breaking 
up. Every one was on deck ready for what seemed the 
inevitable event. In the morning, at his usual hour, Neal 
Dow wakened, and dressed himself quietly, and came out 
for breakfast, having slept through it all, utterly oblivious 
of what had disturbed and frightened every one else. 
Nevertheless, we remember that no one was more hearty 
than he in the praise meeting which took place when the 
passengers were safely landed. 


....We did not suppose that Dr. Talmage’s resignation 
would be final. We expected that in some way or other 
the financial difficulties of the church would be relieved 
and that he would continue to preach in Brooklyn, and we 
are heartily glad that such is the case. Nevertheless, we 
are not at all pleased that it should come bya scaling 
down of debts. Money borrowed should be paid in full; 
and it is not at all to the credit of a religious body that it 
has to go into bankruptcy or compel its creditors to take less 
than what belongs to them. The largest church in the 
Presbyterian denomination in the whole country, it would 
seem, ought to be able to pay for its house of worship. 


.-. Some significant official statements have appeared in 
the last few days asto the effects of the hard times. The 
Michigan State Commissioner of Labor reports that 49,000 
employés of manufacturing establishments that were run- 
ning full time Jast September, are now idle and that there 
has been a general cut of ten percent. in wages throughout 
the State. Commissioner Dowling, of this State, reports 
that out of 2,011 manufacturers from whom he has received 
replies to questions, 1,541 say they are affected by the hard 
times, About 200 places were closed entirely and 1,087 
partially. In about five hundred wages have been reduced. 
Thus does the Wilson Tariff cast its shadow before. 


...-The State of Florida, notwithstanding the efforts of 
its Governor, will have an unworthy pre-eminence, as the 
single State in which a prize fight may take place with 
perfect safety. A jury in Jacksonville has acquitted Cor- 
bett against the evidence and against the charge of the 
judge that it was “immaterial whether it was a glove con- 
test or a sparring match or boxing match ; if it constitutes 
and amounts to a fight, it is a violation of the law of 
Florida against fighting by previous appointment.” A 
campaign of education against the brutality of the prize- 
ring would seem to be in order in that State. 


----One of the bishops of the Protestant Episc opal 
Church, whose name does not appear in our columns this 
week, writes us privately saying that he would be unwill- 
ing to consider at any time a proposition to open the Epis- 
copal pulpits to ministers of other denominations. 
“ Think,” he writes, “of admitting the Baptists, ¢.g., to 
our pulpits—people who glory in having no creed, every 
congregation autonomous!” It depends, of course, upon 
the standpoint. It does not seem to non- Episcopal Chris- 
tians at alla terrible thing. Nor did it seem so to the late 
Bishop Brooks. 


....Congressman Dunphy has created a sensation in the 
Tammany organization by publicly withdrawing from it, 
and naming as his reason for doing so, the frauds which 
it practices at the ballot box. His revelations concerning 
colonization, repeating. bribery, etc., while not new to the 


general public, make a profound impression, as they are in 
the nature of a confession. Tammany is not in good odor, 
but when was it ever respected ? 


--.-[t seems hardly credible that a real passion play, 
including the cracifixion, death and resurrection of Christ, 
should have been given in pantomime in Winfield, L. I., 


last Sunday, at a charge of twenty-five cents admission, 
for the benefit of Father Dauffenbach, the parish priest. 
It ought not to have been allowed. 


--+»The conviction and sentence of numerous offenders 
against the ballot, in this city, is one of those wholesome 
lessons to wrongdoers for which we are indebted to the 
uprising last fall. May the good work go on until the 
ballot is thoroughly purified. 

2 Be protest against the word paidology. It is ill 
spelled. Jt should be pwdobogy, if it were needed, or even 
Pedology; but there is no call for the word, 
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A BARRIER TO CHURCH UNITY. 


_ (Continued from Page 6.) 





ADDITIONAL ARTICLES BY BISHOPS OF THE EPISCO- 
PAL CHURCH. 





The following articles were received too late to be 
printed with the others: 


THE CONCESSION NOT POSSIBLE. 





BY THE RT. REV. T. U. DUDLEY, D.D., 
Bishop of Kentucky. 





I do not see how it is possible for the Episcopal Church 
to admit to her chancels and her pulpits men non-Episco- 
pally ordained, whatever be their confessedly great powers 
as preachers and gracesas Christians. unless she shall sur- 
render the principle of the Historic Episcopate as one of 
the things with which she has been put in trust for the 
benefit of the human race. 

LOUISVILLE, KY. 


NO COMPROMISE ON ORDERS CONTEMPLATED. 





BY THE RT, REV. W. E. MCLAREN, D.D., 
Bishop of Chicago. 





It appears, from a careful reading of Dr. Carroll’s arti- 
cle, that it presents three points. 

1. Hestates that no proposition for corporate union made 
by the Protestant Episcopal Church to other Christian bod- 
ies would command the assent of these, unless it should rec- 
ognize “their shepherds as divinely commissioned and 
orderly pastors of the New Testament pattern.” 

That he reflects the fixed attitude of those bodies there 
can be nodoubt. When they agree to terms of union at 
the sacrifice of their convictions concerning the validity 
and regularity of their organizations, we may be looking 
for the Anglican Communion to acknowledge the parity of 
bishop and presbyter. It is afar cry from this day to that. 

A careful study of the Chicago declaration will show 
that no compromise on the subject of orders was contem- 
plated by the House of Bishops. I state the fact without 
color of feeling, but it is a fact, and should be reiterated. 
The declaration qualifies ‘‘ the Historic Episcopate” as an 
inherent part of ‘“ the sacred deposit of Christian 
order committed by Christ and his Apostles to the Church 
and as, therefore, essential to the restoration of unity.” 
Neither at Chicago nor at London would the term “ His- 
toric Episcopate’’ have been accepted and used, if it had 
been foreseen that it would have been treated as an am- 

biguity. It was intended to be the polite equivalent of a 
controversial term which had long been in use. Whatever 
specific meaning may have attached to the words, “‘ locally 
adapted in the methods of its administration to the vary- 
ing needs of the nations and peoples called of God into the 
Unity of his Church,” we may feel pretty certain that 
adaptation did not point to any essential change or struc- 
tural surrender. 

That the one hundred and fifty bishops assembled at Lam- 
beth Palace were very clear and intelligible in their attitude 
became evident when the Conference came to final action 
on the “ Report of the Committee appointed to consider 
what steps (if any) can be rightly taken on behalf of the 
Anglican Communion toward the reunion of the various 
bodies into which the Christianity of the English-speaking 
races is divided.’’ This report first recommended the adop- 
tion, substantially, of the action taken at Chicago in 1888, 
which was done. But the same report, advocating confer- 
ences with these various bodies with unionin view, recom- 
mended the following additional action : 


“That, in the opinion of this Committee, such conferences are 
likely to be fruitful, under God's blessing, of practical result 
only if undertaken with willingness on behalf of the Anglican 
Communion—while holding firmly the threefold order of the 
Ministry as the normal rule of the Church to be observed in the 
future—to recognize, in spite of what we must conceive as ir- 
regularity, the ministerial character of those ordained in non- 
Episcopal Communions, through whom, as ministers, it has 
pleased God visibly to work for the salvation of souls, and the 
advancement of his kingdom; and to provide, in such way as 
may be agreed upon, forthe acceptance of such ministers as 
fellow-workers with us in the service of the Lord Jesus Christ.” 


While the Conference did not doubt or wish to discredit 
the manifestly Divine blessing indicated, it was unwilling 
to pass the resolution, and it was rejected. Under the 
rule of the Conference, negatived propositions do not ap- 
pear in the published proceedings. I should not feel at 
liberty to quote this resolution here if it had not been 
printed in England and this country. If 1 recollect rightly 
it appeared in the London Post the day after its rejection 
by the bishops. It has always seemed to me very singular 
that this action at Lambeth has not attracted the atten- 
tion its importance justifies. 

The conclusion then, with respect to Dr. Carroll’s first 
point, would seem to be that corporate union, so far as the 
Fourth Article of the Chicago-Lambeth declaration is 
concerned, is wholly impossible unless oue or the other 
party surrender. 

2. The second point is that this Church will make a posi- 
tive contribution to union by the repeal of certain canons 
which limit officiants in our churches to persons Who are 
“duly licensed or ordained to minister in.this Church,” 
and which forbid clergymen of the same to intrude into the 
parochial cures of others. 

The difficulty about such a repeal would be thatit would, 
practically, be our surrender. 

Because, if advantage were taken of the repeal, not only 
would the reasonable, necessary and immemorial rights of 
our clergy in their own spiritual cures be sacrificed, but 
also, “the Doctrine and Sacraments, and the Discipline of 
Christ, as the Lord hath commanded and as this Church 
hath received the same” (vide ‘‘the Ordering of Priests’’ 
in the Prayer Book), would be committed to the hands of 
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men who do not hold the doctrine, the sacraments and the 
discipline “as this Church hath received the same.” 

A repeal of the canons specified would not termivate the 
procedure. It would at once become necessary to enter 
upon auother revision of the Prayer Book. Since those 
canons are only one expression of the entire body of our 
ecclesiastical law, the Ordinal, which was not touched in 
our late revision by so much as the change of a semicolon, 
would have to be recast in its entire structure and con- 
tents. Thus,for instance, in the Preface these words would 
have to be eliminated : * 


“No man shall be accounted or taken to be a lawful Bishop, 
Priest or Deacon in this Church, or suffered to execute any of the 
said Functions, except he be called, tried, examined and ad- 
mitted thereunto, according to the Form, hereafter following, or 
hath had Episcopal Consecration or Ordination.” 


3. The third point made by Dr. Carroll is that ‘‘ Minis- 
terial Reciprocity”’ would be secured by the repeal of the 
canons specified, which repeal would afford us the liberty, 
if we chose to exercise it, of asking ministers, not of Epis- 
copal ordination, to preach in our pulpits. 

But would they regard that asa satisfactory reciprocity ? 
If we were to accord to them invitation and license to 
speak in our churches, simply as speakers, é.¢., as laymen 
with more or less rhetorical capacity, would they be will- 
ing to accept the invitation on its implied terms? In vain 
would we invite, tho we. might have repealed the entire 
corpus juris canonici. ‘‘ Ministerial Reciprocity,” then, 
must be something more than the preaching reciprocity 
which is suggested, and must include the opening of our 
churches to them todo all that we can do ourselves—to 
preach the Word, to administer the Sacraments, and sacra- 
mental ordinances, to pronounce Absolution, to ordain to 
Holy Orders, to bless the people in God’s name, and to dis- 
charge the functions of Government and Discipline in the 
Church. 

I do not think the Avglican Communion is prepared for 
this. 

But suppose the case. Suppose that the canons referred 
to (Title I, Canons 17 and 18) are repealed, and the minis- 
ters mentioned invited to do all that we can do under the 
rubrics of the Prayer Book, would they be willing to use 
our Offices as we do and must do? They would find little 
embarrassment with Holy Matrimony and the Burial of 
the Dead. But is there not a very numerous body of 
American Christians who would decline to use our ‘“‘ Pub- 
lic Baptism of Infants”? Would any of our brethren, if 
invited, baptize an adult and then say, “Seeing now, 
dearly beloved brethren, that this person is regenerate and 
grafted into the body of Christ’s Church,” etc.? If certain 
persons popularly known as “‘ Bishops’ were invited to 
minister confirmation, would they cheerfully read the 
Evangelical Lesson in that Office when it says, ‘‘ Then laid 

they their hands on them, and they received the Holy 
Ghost”? Howcould certain other of our brethren pray 
for ‘‘our Bishops and other clergy ” without putting in an 

‘‘ aside” that all the clergy are bishops ? How would they 

do whea asked to say Morning Prayer ? How would they do 

when they came to the rubric after General Confession : 

“The Declaration of Absolution, or Remission of Sins. To 

be made by the Priest alone, standing; the People still 
kneeling ’’? 

I put this hypothetical case in all seriousness, because I 
think many are too much influenced by sentiment to real- 
ize the extreme embarrassments which environ this sub- 
ject. Viewed soberly it looks as tho “ Ministerial Reci- 
procity,”’in the true and entire sense of the words, is an 
impracticable dream. 

The repeal of two canons would do nothing for unity. 
On the contrary, if they were repealed, and if men could be 
found who would invite, and others found who would 
accept, the next sad number on the program would 
be a disastrous cleavage in what is now one of the most 
homogeneous bodies in the country. 

The Anglican Communion can do no more than she has 
done to secure corporate union, unless she surrender her- 
self, her whole being, all that she has stood for and stands 
for; and no one believes that she will do that. 

Nor will any Christian body now do it. 

The problem of restored unity is too deep for man. 


Cuicago, ILL, 


THE CANONS A PROTEST AGAINST SECTARIAN- 
ISM. 
BY THE RT. REV. BOYD VINCENT, D.D., 
Assistant Bishop of Southern Ohio. 








The reunion of Christendom sought by the Episcopal 
Church is not that of an invisible, spiritual woity merely, 
but some form or other of organic, visible, ecclesiastical 
unity also. Thisshe believes to be the only unity perfectly 
fulfilling the end of the Savior’s prayer, ‘that the world 
may believe that the Father hath sent him”; the only 
unity implied in the very nature and structure of the 
Church, witnessed to as a fact by centuries of Church his; 
tory, demanded by the manifold evils of a divided Chris- 
tendom to-day. 

The Episcopal Church, looking thus not only at part, 
but all of Christendom, regards the Historic Episcopate as 
one of the essential, unifying factors in any such problem 
of Church unity. She sees that, asa matter of fact, it has 
served just such a purpose. It knit and held together the 
great organism of a universal Church at the beginning. 
It did not prevent division altogether ; but in those divi- 
sions, it, more than any other external factor, has held the 
separated portions of that Church together in great his- 
toric masses; has preserved the solidarity of the great 
Greek, Latin and Anglican Communions within them- 
selves, andis to-day the readiest, most promising factor in 
their possible reunion. On the other hand, she sees the 
actual result, if not the necessary tendency, of unhistoric, 
non-episcopal ministries to have been a constantly acceler- 
ated disintegration of the Church into endless fragmenta, 
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Even Dr. Langdon to the contrary, then, those restrictive 
canons of the Episcopal Cburch are not conceived in any 
natrow, sectarian spirit of spiritual self-sufficiency. They 
were not meant to reflect offensively on ‘‘ the ministerial 
character” or efficiency of our non-Episcopal brethren, 
apart from the systems they represent. God forbid! We 
know too well their ability, devotedness and success in 
saving and edifying souls. But the Episcopal Church, in 
those canons, looks further afield than the question of in- 
dividual ministry or mission in our non-Episcopal 
Churches. «They are her standing protest (and the only 
practical way she has of making it effective) against the 
sectarian principle itself, against the divisive tendency she 
sees in non-Episcopal ministries as a system. They are 
her proclamation of the idea and fact of an historic, 
Catholic Church, and her vindication of the Historic 
Episcopate as inseparable from that. They declare her 
conviction of the necessity of this episcopate to the perma- 
nent well-being and work of Christ’s Church, considered 
not in individual ministries or sections, or in a single land 
or day, but in all the world and for all time. This conserv- 
ing, unifying power of the Historic Episcopate is ‘the 
something denied” to uon-Episcopal ministries. 

For the Episeopal Church, then, to expunge these canons 
and set up unlimited * Ministerial Reciprocity,” would not, 
I fear, give “the splendid impulse”’ supposed to the cause 
of Church unity. It would be to haul down a standard, 
to sacrifice a principle on which we believe that cause to 
depend, and which we believe all thoughtful, candid, 
Christian thinkers must eventually recognize. It might 
gratify certain personal feelings for a while; but the step 
would only result, as so often already, in selfish content- 
ment with the evils of division as they are. The Princeton 
Presbyterian scholar and divine, the Rev. Prof. Shields, 
bas thought this matter out further than most of his Pres- 
byterian brethren. In his work, ‘The Historic Episco- 
pate”? (Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1894), pp. 34-38, speaking 
of ‘the unifying power of the Historic Episcopate, 
waiving the question of its intrinsic value and es- 
timating its external value as a unifying bond among the 
denominations,”’ he frankly declares: **there can be no 
reunion of Christendom without the Historic Episcopate.”’ 
And again: ‘Its exclusion of non-Episcopal ministries, 
tho otherwise deemed opprobrious, gives it in fact a uni- 

fying quality. By recognizing such ministries, it could 
not help true Church unity ; but would really hinder and 
frustrate it.’’ 

When ‘“ Ministerial Reciprocity”? promises to result in 
something really unifying; when Episcopalians and Presby- 
terians shall have agreed, as | devoutly believe they will, on 
‘regulations satisfactory to both parties’’; when somesuch 


suggestion as Biskop Wordsworth’s to the last Lambeth , 


Conference (see my pampblet on **‘ Church Unity,”’ p. 34) is 
adopted, viz., ‘‘ that the full ministerial standing of clergy- 
men presbyterially ordained be now recognized; provided 
that hereafter all their ordinations shall be by bishops’’; 
then I, too, shall delight to see those restrictive canons 
abolished. For then they will have shown their true spirit 
and accomplished their real purpose. But not until then. 
CINCINNATI, O, 
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CHARACTERISTIC of the methods of Russian treament 
of religious dissenters is the pretext on which the Govern- 
ment authorities have almost depleted the three Prot- 
estant Baltic Provinces of evangelical pastors. In 1863 
Czar Alexander II issued a Tolerance Decree, according to 
which the law demanding that the children of mixed mar- 
riages in these three provinces must all be educated as 


members of the Orthodox Church, was set aside. Before 


this time it had been allowed only by means of a 
special permit for such children to be trained as 
Protestants. This Tolerance Decree was not officially 


published as a ukase, but it was communicated to all the 
authorities, and both State and Church officia's acted in 
accordance with it. In 1885 the Cultus Minister, 
Pobedonoszeff, persuaded the Emperor to recall this de- 
cree, aad as it had not been officially issued, to make the 
recall retroactive over the entire period back to 1863. 
Hence has arisen the bitter conflict that has been going on 
ever since, the Orthodox Church claiming as its adherents 
all those who were bora from mixed marriages contracted 
without a special permit. Any ecclesiastical functions per- 
formed by Protestant pastors, such as marriages, baptisms, 
funerals, communions aud the like, in the case of persons 
claimed by the Orthodox Church, are punished with fine, 
deposition from office or banishment, no matter whetber 
the pastor was ignorant of this claim or not. Asa result, 
scores and scores of Protestant pastors have been perse- 
cuted by the Government, and the end is not yet. 

.. Ay interesting revival of religion amopg an ancient 
body of Russian dissenters—the Dukhobori or ‘‘ Wrestlers 
with the Spirit ’’—is announced from the Caucasus. These 
people are settled in large numbers in the Province of 
Kars, a district annexed to the Russian Empire after the 
late war with Turkey. Considerable colonies of them are 
also to be found in several places in Southern Russia and 
on the Volga. Some of their tenets—all of which they pro- 
fess to have had handed down to them from the primitive 
age of Christianity—are most interesting. They show a 
decided preference for female Over male presbyters. In 
good years all surplus stocks of grain (they are wholly 
agriculturists) are divided equally among the whole com- 
munity. They willnot take a printed copy of the Scrip- 
tures into their hands, and their knowledge of the New 
Testament, which is considerable, is handed down orally 
from parents to children. Thepresent revival of religion 
among them is due,it is said, to the work of Stundists, 
with whom they have come in contact. 

...-The Presbyterian Theological Seminary at Omaha 
will graduate its first class this spring. The first year 
there were six students, the second fourteen, and now 
there are twenty-one. The graduating class contains six 
students, two of whom, with their wives, have applied to 
be se.t to the foreign field. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


Religions Intelligence. 
UNIVERSITY SETTLEMENTS IN LONDON. 


BY OZORA S&S. DAVIS, 








THE University Settlement idea, as conceived by Arnold 
Toynbee or Edward Denison, was simple and practical. It 
was based on the recognized fact that the world is to be 
made better through contact, friendship and mutual help- 
fulness between the educated and the ignorant, the rich 
and the poor; that he gives most and best to his brothers 
who gives himself. This is the principle which bas gov- 
erned the institution and the work of each of the London 
University Settlements. They have, therefore, certain 
branches of work which, being the outgrowth of a common 
principle, are similar. Each provides a home for its resi- 
dent members, and halls and classrooms for its meetings ; 
each identifies itself with the University Extension move- 
ment, besides carrying on its own educational work along 
lines suggested by local needs; each bears a share in the 
district charity work as administered especially by the 
Charity Organization Society or the Children’s Country 
Holiday Fund;-:and members of each, in the capacity of 
citizens, hold public office on the School or Guardian 
Boards. 

But in each Settlement this basal principle has received 
a different emphasis ; consequently each is marked by spe- 
cial features distinguishing it from the others. To pre- 
sent, in general terms, these characteristics of four leading 
London University Settlements is the purpose of this 
article. 

Toynbee Hall most naturally suggests itself first, not 
only because it is the oldest and bears the name of Arnold 
Toynbee, but also because of the recognized authority on 
social questions of its warden, the Rev. S. A. Barnett. The 
recent action of the Government in appointing Mr. Barnett 
Canon of Bristol, removes from the vicarage of St. Jude’s, 
Whitechapel, one of the strongest and most winsome of 
men. He will, nevertheless, retain his official connection 
with Toynbee Hall, and his influence will still be felt 
through the district, to uplift which he has done so much. 
Toynbee Hall is not an institution. It affords simply a 
home and meeting place for University men who are desir- 
ous of studying or working among the East London poor. 
In conversation with the writer, Mr. Barnett likened Toyn- 
bee Hall to the federation of American States, where, tho 
under a somewhat looser bond, each resident prosecuted 
his own study or work without bondage to any institu- 
tional rule oridea. Two Toynbee men of contrary political 
opinions have been elected to the School Board, and are 
now serving in that capacity ; but they were not elected as 
Toynbee candidates in a political sense, nor do they repre- 
sent Toynbee as an institution. The most patent charac- 
teristic of Toynbee Hall is its educational work. But this 
work is done with the final purpose to secure a relation of 
friendship between the residents and the people. Mr. 
Barnett states explicitly that ‘‘the best workers are 
not those who start clubs and classes, but those who 
make friends with their neighbors”; and “the man has 
served well who has made three real friends during 
each year of his life in East London.’? The cause 
of class suspicion is, in Mr. Barnett’s opinion, ignorance, 
and, therefore, the Toynbee watchword is ‘‘ Educate.’’ 
This phase of the University Settlement idea, it may be 
fairly said, has received peculiar emphasis at Toynbee 
Hall. Itis, consequently, in the closest touch with the 
University Extension movement; it provides two houses 
where poor students to the number of forty reside, and 
are thus enabled to attend the Toynbee Hall classes, enjoy 
something like university student life, and receive the 
instruction of a resident tutor; it maintains a Traveler’s 
Club, seventy out of one hundred and fifty-three of the 
members of which are teachers ; and the Whitechapel Pic- 
ture Exhibition was last year visited by over seventy-three 
thousand people in the nineteen days during which it was 
open. Thus, tho situated in one of the most joyless, 
wretched sections of East London, Toynbee Hall is doing 
a great educational work. It does not reach the very low- 
est classes in a ‘‘rescue’’ way. It works rather, as does 
Oxford House, and possibly the Mansfield and Bermond- 
sey Settlements, on the plan of raising the lower middle 
classes and trusting that the lowest will be drawn up 
thereby. 

Oxford House, in Bethnal Green, was established in 1884. 
Itis most thoroughly equipped for work; its Head, the 
Rev. A. F. W. Ingram, is aman of great personal power ; 
itis under the patronage of the Church of England, whose 
vicars arein close touch with it throughout the district. 
Oxford House represents the development of the Univer- 
sity Settlement idea along the social line. It is the center 
of the best club life of Bethnal Green and, in a certain way, 
of the Working Men’s Clubs of London. Its own clubs are 
finely developed and very flourishing. It enjoys the spe- 
cial favor of the counsel and co-operation of Mr. Buchanan, 
the founder of the Tee-to-tums. The chief club in connec- 
tion with Oxford House is the University Club, under the 
direction of Mr. Wm. A. S. Hewett, of University Col- 
lege, Oxford. This club hasa membership of seven kun- 
dred in the summer and one thousand in the winter. It 
includes various phases uf co-operation, tho only that of a 
distributive kind has as yet been successful. The fees are 
slight, sixpence paying for admission, and a penny a week 
meeting the obligation of membership ; the use of billiard 
tables is not included in this amount, but that expense 
also is very small to those who use them. The club is not 
quite self-supporting, but will undoubtedly becomeso soon. 
The scenes in the billiard, lunch and reading rooms are at- 
tractive, for the men who gather there are earnest, honest 
looking artisans of the middle class. Besides the Univer- 
sity Club, the Webbe Institute, a club of two hundred 
members, for boys, is in strong working condition. The 
Federation of Working Men’s Social Clubs has its head- 
quarters at Oxford House and does a most important 
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work in arranging competitive sports, planning excursions 
and furnishing lectures for the fifty-six clubsin the federa- 
tion. Thus, tho the motive is confessedly religious at Oxford 
House, and the Head conducts many guild and mission 
meetings, the House represents pre-eminently the social 
aspect. of the work of a University Settlement. 

Mansfield House, in Canning Town, outside the London 
municipality, is now in its fourth year of work. It is 
located in a comparatively new, very poor, but hopeful 
district, among the dockers, and has, as yet, the least per- 
fect equipment on the whole of any Settlement. While its 
work is most successful in a difficult district, its residents 
live and carry on the activities of the House in buildings 
which have, excepting the hall, been adapted from dwell- 
ing houses. In fact, this very plain and tactful method of 
life and work at Mansfield House is quite in keeping with 
the characteristics of the institution, for here the Univer- 
sity Settlement idea has received peculiar emphasis in the 
direction of Christian secialism. A simple, self-denying 
life aud a ready adaptation of the means at hand for the 
work might be expected andis found at Mansfield House. 
It was founded from Mansfield College, Oxford ; its presi- 
dent is Dr. Fairbairn; its warden, Percy Alden, is a 
Mansfield man. Its dominant purpose is religious; it 
works most cordially with the Can ing Town Congrega- 
tional Church, of which the Rev. T. W. Newland is the 
minister; it seeks to lead the workingmen of the district, 
who have been estranged from the Churches, ‘‘ back to 
Christ.”’ As Christian socialists the resident members be- 
lieve that the kingdom of God is to comprehend the entire 
social organism ; they aid in all charitable endeavor, but 
regard it merely as a palliative; they seek the cure along 
other lines. Mansfield House has thrown itself somewhat, 
therefore, into the political life of the district. Its mem- 
bers are represented in the local Government departments, 
and the House is a leading center for the present increas- 
ing agitation concerning the unemployed. Its members 
are frequent speakers at open-air meetings on temperance, 
political and social questions. Among the characteristic 
features of Mansfield House work is a large Pleasant Sun- 
day Afterncon Meeting for men; an active Brotherhood 
Society, whose members are pledged to serve their fellows 
in the spirit of Jesus, with effective committees on Build- 
ing, Public Health, Temperance, and many other matters 
of public concern; but most unique of all and very useful 
is the Poor Man’s Friend and Lawyer. This last work is 
carried on by a barrister and a solicitor, each of whom de- 
votes one evening weekly to hearing the cases of people 
too poor to consult a lawyer in a professional way. Thus 
their little troubles are often settled in an amicable way, 
peeded advice is given, and, best of all, the false sense of 
grievance is often removed. This is done as a Christian 
kindness,and many a hardy docker receives a new impres- 
sion of what Christianity is from this Poor Man’s Lawyer. 
Mansfield House is radical, but broadly and truly Chris- 
tian, and it has won the confidence of the people of Canning 
Town to a wonderful degree. 

Bermondsey Settlement, in the south of London, was not 
opened until 1892. It has, however, a most thoroughly 
equipped new building ; and the warden, the Rev. J. Scott 
Lidgett, is an active and devoted man. It isin a quarter 
of London occupied chiefly by clerks and artisans of the 
lower middle class. Bermondsey Settlement represents the 
development of the University Settlement idea along the 
evangelistic line. It is under the care of the Wesleyan 
Conference, and has already taken charge of two chapels in 
the district. Sunday-school and Bible-class work forms a 
large element in the activity of the workers. . Yet evangel- 
istic effort is far from all that the residents undertake. 
The Settlement will soon extend itself to the inclusion of 
alarge club. It has already established its educational 
work to suvh an extent that last year it .registered 1,566 
pupils. Dominated as itis by the thought of evangeliza- 
tion, it is widely and helpfully active, and in many ways 
the most promising Settlement of its kind in London, for 
it has the advantage of an open field, a lofty motive, and 
the experience of the other and older Settlements. 

Such in general is the “‘ unity in diversity” of four insti- 
tutions which have grown steadily and swiftly in the past 
ten years, and from which large results may be confidently 
expected. 

HARTFORD, CONN. 
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RELIGIOUS NOTES. 








THE thirteenth International Christian Endeavor Con- 
vention is to be held in Cleveland, O., July 11th-15th. 


....There are few classes of foreign immigrants more 
difficult to reach than the Poles. In the city of Buffalo there 
are nearly 10,006, and the ouly mission work among them 
is that undertaken by or through the Baptists. For several 
years a Sunday-school and preaching service was held 
among them with varying success, but since 1891 the work 
has taken a new start under the lead ofa Polish miaister. As 
a result of his labors a small church has been formed, and 
the audiences are increasing. Most of these people are 
classed as Roman Catholics, and there are five Polish 
Catholic churches. 


..--The revival meetings at Association Hall, in this 
city, were well attended last week. On Thursday, the first 
of March, there was a most remarkable gathering which 
lasted for six consecutive hours, beginning at ten and 
closing at four o’clock. It was a day of fasting and prayer 
for the Divine blessing on the various efforts now being 
made to reach the unconverted of this city. From six 
hundred to one thousand people remained during the 
whole of the exercises, fasting. The results of the meeting 
are very encouraging. The services are to be continued 
the present week. 


....An arrangement has been effected between the trus- 
tees of Brooklyn Tabernacle and Mr. Russell Sage by 
which Mr. Sage will permit the mortgage which he holds 
to remain if Dr. Talmage will withdraw his resignation 
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as pastur and continue to preach. When Dr. Talmage 
announced his resignation the trustees made every effort 
to secure such financial guaranties as would make it pos- 
sible for him to remain. Subscriptions were raised for the 
paying off of various claims and the interest due Mr. Sage. 
It is reported that Dr. Talmage will start on a lecture tour 
around the world and give the proceeds of these lectures 
to a siuking fund for the payment of the mortgage. 


.As an outcome of the recent agitation for the union 
of she Baptists and Disciples of Christ there has been drawn 
up and published a proposed basis of union. It recognizes 
the Word of God as the all-sufficient rule of faith and prac- 
tice, accepts the Trinity, the fall of man, salvation by 
Christ, obedience to the commandments and ordinances 
of God, the resurrection and final judgment; defines the 
Church of Christ as an organized body of baptized believ- 
ers, declares the ordinances appointed by Jesus to be ob- 
served in his Church are the Supper commemorating his 
death and the baptism symbolizing his burial and resur- 
rection; and names as church officers pastors, also called 
elders or bishops, and deacons, who are stewards of the 
organized membership. This, we believe, was drawn up 
by a Baptist minister. 


.... The approaching jubilee of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Associations has given occasion for some interesting 
details as to the history of the movement. The name itself 
was firs t suggested by a Mr.C. W. Smith. Its first mem- 
bers were almost exclusively young men employed in the 
city warehouses, who gathered in one of the bedrooms of 
one of the large business houses to hold meetings for pray- 
er, study of the Bible and mutual improvement. The 
weekly lecture system originated in the second year, and 
among the lecturers were Lord John Russell, Archbishop 
Whately and many others of prominence. At the present 
time there are over 70 branches in London alone, and in 
the United Kingdom there are 843 associations with a 
membership of 87,464. Tne grand total of branches 
throughout the world is 5,158 with a membership, includ- 
ing associates, of 467515. These include more than 900 
branches in Germany, 100 in France, and flourishing asso- 
ciations in nearly all the countries of Europe as well as in 
India, Australia, South Africa, etc. 


..«-The Presbyterian Board of Education has issued a 
uew circular to the churches. The number of candidates 
under its care has increased from 696 in 1887 to more than 
900 in 1894, In view of the great expansion of the foreign 
work and the great demands at home, they expect this 
number to become stilllarger. Notwithstanding this it has 
gone back to the old rate of one hundred dollars a year for 
each student in college and seminary, from which it was 
compelled to recede while in debt. On the wholethe Board 
has not suffered from the general financial distress, the re- 
ceipts from legacies having been unusually large, those from 
the churches and Sabbath-schools having fallen off some- 
what. The financial year closing on the fifteenth of April, 
$38,000 are required in order to close the accounts properly. 
The Board referred to it as a gratifying instance that fully 
ninety-seven per cent. of the candidates aided by the Board 
have entered the ministry for which they were trained, 
while many have paid back into the treasury what was ex- 
pended upon them. 


.-..For some time past the World’s Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union has been preparing for presentation to 
the different governments a monster petition against the 
liquor and opium traffic and against legalized vice. It has 
grown until it bears now over two million individual sig- 
natures, and with the attestation of certain societies, not 
less than three million. In order to present this an around- 
the-world-demonstration is to be organized, a first-class 
steamer to be chartered, and a party of one hundred per- 
sons, it is said, will accompany Lady Henry Somerset and 
Miss Willard in the presentation. The planis to begin 
with the United States Government next October. They 
will then goto Great Britain, having a grand demonstra- 
tion at Exeter Hall, London, on November Ist. Italy will 
be the next point, where it is hoped that both the Pope and 
the Kiog of Italy will receive the delegation. Greece, 
Jerusalem and Cairo will then be visited. It isintended to 
reach India in time for the National Congress, and great 
mass meetings will be held in all the principal cities. 
From Calcutta they will go to Ceylon, Australia, China, 
Japan, ete. 








Biblical Research. 
THE “LOST” TEN TRIBES. 


To the curiosities of literature belong not a few of the 
attempts made to rediscover the lost ten tribes of Israel in 
nearly all the corners of the globe—in the Kurds and 
Afghanistans, in the North American Indians, in the Rus- 
sian and Polish Jews, and even in the Anglo-Saxon races. 
In the last number of the Journal of the German Palestine 
Society, Vol. XVI, Heft 4,P. Asmussen investigates the 
problem from the standpoint of modern Old Testament 
criticism and of the data and facts gleaned from the cu- 
neiform literature of the Eupbrates-Tigris valleys, and 
reaches conclusions that deserve to be better known. 

In reality there were not twelve, but thirteen tribes in 
Israel,as the tribes of Manasseh and Ephraim were regarded 
as two as early as the Song of Deborah, the oldest literary 
relic in the present Pentateuchal compilation. At the time 
of the division of the kingdom only eleven of these thirteen 
tribes were left. Inthe Blessing of Jacob, composed about 
this time, the tribes of Simeon and Levi are mentioned as 
being without an inheritance in Israel, dwelling scattered 
among the others, At the division ot the kingdom Judah fell 
to the lot of Rehoboam ; the other ten tribes came under the 
Scepter of Jeroboam. Benjamin was not joined to Judah, 
as is generally supposed; but the latter rather @xtended 
her boundaries at the expense of Benjamin in fhe north as 
early as the reigns of David and Solomon. Of the ten 
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tribes in the Northern Kingdom Reuben disappears during 
the time of the Kings. The Moabite king, Mesha, who 
rebelled against Israel after the death of Ahab, in his 
* stone’ mentions of his neighbors in Gilead only the tribe 
of Gad, altho, according to current views, Reuben ought 
to have been his nearest neighbor. The Blessing of 
Moses, written during the days of Jeroboam LI, simply 
says, ‘‘ May Reuben live and die not.” That is all that is 
known of Reuben at this period. Accordingly, at the time 
of thedestruction of the Northern Kingdom there were 
only nine of the ten tribes teft. 

The Books of the Kings report two deportations of the 
inhabitants of the Northern Kingdom In the year 734 
Tiglath Pileser led into captivity the people of Gilead and 
of Galilee, and incorporated these districts into his terri- 
tory. In the year 722 Shalmaneser—or rather his suc- 
cessor Sargon—completed the work of subduing Israel and 
carried the people into the Assyrian captivity, causing 
them to dwell on the Chabor, the river of Gozan, and in 
the cities of the Medes. In return he sent settlers from 
Babylon, Kutha, Sepharvaim, Avva and Hamath, as al o 
some Babylonians and Hittites. Then, it is further re- 
ported by Ezra, that King Assarhaddon, of Assyria, also 
sent colonists to Saniaria, and Nehemiah mentions the fact 
that Arabs were among these strangers. 

_in all leading particulars these accounts agree with 
those furnished by the Assyrian inscriptions. Tiglath 
Pileser first appears on the borders of Israel, 738. Mena- 
hem, the King of Israel, consents to pay tribute and the 
Assyrian commander returns home. In 734 he again ap- 
pears, and led away people from the East Jordan couatry 
into captivity. How manythere were of these cannot be 
determined, as in his inscription the numbers can no lon- 
ger be read. Practically, however, on this occasion the dis- 
tricts of Issachar, Zebulon, Asher, Naphtali, Northern 
Dan on the sources of the Jordan, Manasseh, east of the 
J rdan, and Gad were incorporated into the Assyrian mon- 
archy. The last King of Israel, accordingly, ruled over 
nothing but what was afterward called Samaria; i. e., the 
territory of Ephraim, Manasseh west of the Jordan, and 
the remnants of Benjamin. From this limited territory 
Sargon, according to his own report, led into captivity 
27,280 persons, to which later on some few more were add- 
ed. According to his own statements in 715 he sent Arabs 
to this district. After the year 711 no further deportations 
took place. 

How many of the ten tribes were sent into captivity can- 
not be determined with numerical precision. They cer- 
tainly could not have numbered more than 50,000, women 
and children included. Tie system of deportation, as 
practiced by the despots of that day, never sent the entire 
population of a land into exile. Only those were taken 
of whom it was feared that they might cause rebellion 
against the new lord of the country. Accordingly it was 
the custom not to remove the great bulk of the common 
people, but only the leading and influential families. At 
the same time it was the custom to take away all the 
weapons of the conquered, and to deport all artisans mak- 
ing arms. 

Since the number removed to Assyria cannot have been 
very great, and since in addition they were scattered in 
various settlements, it will be impossible to find their 
traces in Assyria and the East. Wherever they went they 
constituted a small minority, to whose interest it was to 
form a compromise as best they could with the thought 
and lifearound them. This was all the more easy as the 
inhabitants of the Northern Kingdom had shown a remark- 
able tendency to develop a religious syncretism with the 
beliefs and religions of the nations around about them. 
Northern Israel never possessed a central seat of worship, 
and the religious tenets and customs, as developed in 
Jerusalem, never founda general adoption. Jahveh was 
regarded as the God of the country whence they had been 
banished. [n the strange country it was the part of wis- 
dom tocome to an understanding with the god who there 
reigned supreme. The higher ideas of Jehovah as the God 
of all, developed by latter prophecy in the Southern King- 
dom, did not obtain in the Northern. As a result, the re- 
ligious and social amalgamation of the exiles with the 
people in the midst of whom their destinies had been cast 
was almost a matter of course. The same was true in the 
case of the heathen settlers who came to take the places 
left vacant by these deportations. They, too, allied them- 
selves to the religious convictions of the Israelites that re- 
mained in the land, and this resulted ian the mixed people 
of the Samaritans. 

In the case of the Babylonian captivity the state of af- 
fairs was radically different. Between the fall of Samaria 
and that of Jerusalem 136 yearsintervened, and these were 
allimportantin the development of prophetism. Jahveh 
admits of no equal; he is God overall, the only God. 
The reforms of Josiah had ended in the establishment of a 
central seat of worship. Prophecy announced that the Ex- 
ile should end in a Return—something that was not the 
case in regard to the Assyrian deportation. Then those 
deported to Babylon lived together, and prophetic activity 
continued throughout the Exile. And when Cyrus gave the 
exiles permission to return, these, and not the people as 
such (for these had really never been deported), return not 
as a nation, but as a congregation of legal zealots. Thes2 
formed the nucleus, around whom all gathered who were 
anxious for the upbuilding of a God fearing Israel,to whom 
belonged also those who in the Northern Kingdom had 
been aroused toa new life and zeal. In the Southern King- 
dom after the Return there was thus not such a religious 
syncretism as existed in the Northern, the mongrel hordes 
of which were not even admitted to participate in the 
building of the temple, altho they had the Law and claimed 
to be worshipers of Jehovah. 

In reality the ten tribes never were “lost.”” The few 
people carried away by Tigiath Pileser form an insig ifi- 
cant contingent compared with the mas;es that remained. 
They could not have constituted one-tenth of the people. 
The deported were not tribes, or larger parts of tribes, but 
only individuals, or at most families, These, indeed, have 
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been “lost,” but lost beyond a least chance of rediscov- 
ery. The tribes as such remained in Canaan, and absorbed 
the heathen settlers that were sent in. The division into 
tribes signified little or nothing in later times ; the division 
into tribal territory was not regarded. Anna, of the tribe 
of Asher, dwells in Jerusalem; Joseph the Carpenter, of 
the tribe of Judah, in Nazareth; Paul, a Benjamite, in 
Tarsus; Barnabas, a Levite,in Cyprus, etc. In general, 
the Jew of the New Testament era knew as little from 
what tribe he came as does the modern Jew. Then as now 
the Jews were cosmopolitan. Their Diaspora was scatter- 
ed over the entire world: Everywhere they found they 
could prosper as well, or even better, than in their native 
land. The endless wars in Palestine finally destroyed 
them as a nation altogether in the days of Titus and Ha- 
drian. This great Diaspora embraced representatives of all 
the tribes of Israel. Among modern Jews all these tribes, 
without any doubt, have their descendants. In other 
words, the “lost” tribes never have been and are not now 
“lost.” 
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LESSON FOR MARCH 18TH. 
WINE A -MOCKER.—PROVERBS 20: 1-7. 











GOLDEN TEXT.—Wine is a mocker, strong drink a 
brawler; and whosoever erreth thereby is not wise.— 
PROVERBS 20: 1. 

NoTEs.—This lesson is selected as a special temperance 
lesson, from the book of Proverbs. This book is a coliec- 
tion of wise, pithy sayings, often entirely unrelated, which 
have a certain poetical structure. Here, omly one verse is 
about drunkenness, but the rest are about other forms of 
prudent self-restraint. “Wine is a mocker.”—As if it 
were a person, a bad companion. ‘Strong drink a 
brawler.’’—As wine designates the fermented juice of the 
grape, so strong drink represents other fermented drinks, 
especially that made from dates, which are very sweet, and 
so make a very alcoholic beer. The notion of two sorts of 
wine in the Bible, one alcoholic, the other non-alcoholic, is 
the invention of misguided people who think they can thus 
save the credit of the Bible or of our Lord. -A 
“brawler” is better than ‘‘raging,”’ and keeps up the per- 
sonification. “Erreth.”’—Better than “is deceived.” 
The drunken man wanders about aimlessly. 

Instruction.—Here we have not the law of total absti- 
nence, but the basis forit. If wine is such a bad associate 
then we should not associate with hini at all. Better keep 
entirely out of hiscompany. The wise men of old had not 
quite found that out; but probably they would have found 
it out, if they had had the stronger distilled drinks of the 
present day. ; 

But it is not simply the: distilled drinks, like whisky, 
brandy and rum that are dangerous ; for the ancient wise 
people found out that wine and beer were also dangerous. 
All the rebukes of the Bible are against wine drunkards 
and not rum drunkards. It is sometimes said now that 
wine is a temperance drink, that the prevalence of its use 
promotes temperance ; but in the wine country of Pales- 
tine, where it was a usual drink in all festivities, they did 
not think so. 

There are reasons enough for total abstinence without 
inventing a non-intoxicating wine. For such reasons the 
priests were forbidden to drink wine while on service, and 
the Rechabites avoided wine. Best of all is the reason 
which Paul lays down as a principle of Christian living, 
that we must avoid what makes a brother to offend. , 

The only real safety is total abstinence. That protectsa 
young man absolutely in the midst of temptations which 
may ruin his whole life. 

If alcoholic liquor not only destroys so many characters, 
but is responsible for the chief expense of our criminal 
courts, our prisons and our poorhouses, then society has 
the right to forbid its sale. Prohibition is the only safe 
policy for the government of a State. 

The second verse is about tyrants. Thank Heaven we 
have none, except as tyrants exist in social life, such as 
cruel bullies, dangerous white caps, lynching parties, etc. 
We have here therule of prudence, not to provoke irre- 
sponsible power. 

The third verse makes the contrast between a peaceable 
wise man and a quarrelsome fool. To be everlastingly 
quarreling is very foolish. It is characteristic of some 
drunkards, and some men are sovery foolish that they will 
quarrel when they are not drunk. Keep out of quarrels. 

The fourth verse is about laziness in work. In Palestine 
the win er season is short and cold and rainy ; but one has 
to do his plowing thea, or he will go without harvest. 
Ifa manistoo much afraid of the rain and cold to work 
then he must starve in harvest. If one work only when 
he feels like it, he might as well plan to be a worthless 
beggar. Self-denial in study and work, with a view to 
future gains, is the secret of success and prosperity. 

The fifth verse seems to show us a wise, experienced 
man, not talkative, whom you had better get acquainted 
with and draw him out, and get him to give you counsel 
and instruction. 

The sixth verse shows the contrast between a false and a 
true friend. The one boasts what he will do for you, and 
when the time comes he fails you. He proclaims his kind- 
ness and love ; ‘he will do anything for you; all he has is at 
your service; but when you really are in need you find 
these false friends have fled, and only here and there a 
really faithful friend is found for adversity. 

The seventh verse tells of the blessedness of a righteous 
man, and of his children after him. We have all noticed 
how generally good parents bring up good children. The 
exceptions are rare where good parents have worthless 
children. Pious training tells, and good training brings 
success in life. Successful men are mostly those who ha? 
good training and followed it, 
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Sanitary. 


THERE is, sooner or later, sure to come a determined 
move against the abuse of medical charitiesin this coun- 
try, as there is one already inaugurated in Great Britain. 
It is well known bv the men who give out medicines in 
our city dispensaries, that women come—sometimes with 
a downright lie in their mouths claiming that they are 
getting medicine for a poor woman, or a sick servant, 
when they intend to use it themselves ; and sometimes they 
boldly say ‘“‘For myself” when asked who is to use it. 
One. young doctor said : ‘I can stand a sealskin sacque, 
but when it comes to that, and diamond earrings added, I 
draw the line.” Women who have repeatedly called for 
expensive medicines have been followed, and seen to enter 
carriages that were in waiting around the corner, and a 
united compilation of statistics leaves no doubt that the 
noble provisions for the aid and care of the sick poor, are 
partly absorbed by people who have money to pay for fine 
clothes, showy furniture and expensive amusements. A 
Committee of the British Medical Association have made 
the following recommendations: (1) That a wage limit be 
established, ahove which income, persons applying for 
treatment will be required to payfees; and (2) that the 
hospitals and dispensaries hereafter have displayed in a 
conspicuous place within their precincts, a placard bear- 
ing the following inscription : 

“This institution being established to relieve onlv those per- 
sons who are too poor to pay for suitable medical aid, notice is 
hereby given, that on and after this date, patients will be re- 
quired to give information as to their means and circumstances, 
with a view to prevent the abuse of this charity by persons who 
are well able to pay.” 

....A bare newspaper census shows that since the fif- 
teenth of May to the fifteenth of October, no less than 1,117 
persons were killed by accidents and 1,196 were injured— 
and this does not include the more than a thousand lives 
lost by flood and tornado, nor the more than two thousand 
who were killed in the Gulf cyclone. Some of theaccidents 
are justly attributable to the increased traffic caused by 
the Fair, and some were caused by sudden large move- 
ments of wheat at thesame time. Certainly, railroad men 
were often overworked. Many of the roads think they 
cannot afford the block system—the greatest known safe- 
guard—which is said to cost the New York Central $40,000 
amonth. ‘ Damages” may yet bring the roads to the 
Scotch manufacturer’s view when his son was remon- 
strating that they could not afford an improvement, 
* But, Joho, we can’t afford to do without it.”’ It is esti- 
mated that not less than 5,000 persons have lost their lives 
in this country insome violent manner, and twice as many, 
have been injured. 

...-An excellent way of diffusing the knowledge of the 
value of pure water hasappeared through the footnotes of 
buffet, car and hotel menu-cards annonncing that * [he 
water used on our tables is all distilled Hygeia wdter’’; or, 
“The water used for cooking and drinking in this estab- 
lishment is distille¢ on the premises in our own Aero 
Crystal Apparatus and cooled with the purest of ice,’ 
brought from a locality which they name and which is 
known to be free from contamination. It is a great ad- 
vance when the “top of society” can be penetrated with 
the value of pure water to health, and it will be these who 
will move for piped, i.e., protected water in their towns 
and villages, and thus slowly but surely one of the most 
universal causes of poor health will be removed for a score 
of persons liveon, under par in health, for each one that 
is killed outright by bad water. 


.... The continued use of alcohol, says The Brooklyn Med- 
ical Journal, produces insanity by getting up a subjective 
morbid condition of the nervous system, which misleads 
the mind and conduct. It is needless to add that after an 
inebriate is cured he must avoid his old environment of the 
saloon and be a total abstainer. If he entertains the delu- 
sive idea that he can stay in his old environment and drink 
beer, ales and light wines in moderation with impunity, 
he will have a relapse of his disease of dipsomania. Those 
who honestly desire to be cured are those who Co operate 
with the physician in his endeavor to cure them and 
choose a new environment. Those who are half-hearted 
about it return to the old environment and relapse. 


....The forensic aspects of medicine got a good airing at 
the meeting of the Mississippi Valley Medical Association, 
that occurred in Indianapolis. There was a general con- 
sensus of opinion, that there should be salaried experts, 
whose services could be commanded when needed. Dr. C. 
S. Comegys, of Cincinnati, read an able paper on the sub- 
ject, in which he described the ‘‘cramming up” of alaw- 
yer, on fhe one aspect of medicine involved in his ‘‘ case,” 
and his asking questions that reveal the superficiality of his 
knowledge, to the confusion often of witness, judge and 
jury. Hethinks that the high order of legal men would 
welcome well-trained medical men, who being paid by the 
State could and would give unbiased opinions. 

.... The Medical Review tells of a family of nine in Paris 
who occupied a house inhabited ten years previously by 
two tuberculous patients. A short time after, altho the 
whole family had always been in splendid health, three 
among them showed symptoms of tuberculosis. They used 
the same bedroom as the former tenants. Dr. Ducor had 
pieces of the wall paper examined, and dust from the ceil- 
ing and walls was also examined. In both cases the tuber- 
cle bacillus was found. The former occupants had been 
uncleanly in their habits; the sputa dried on the walls, 
and the bacillus, as M. Vignal has shown, retained its 
vitality, and was not destroyed by disinfection. 


-.--According to official statistics recently publi-hed, 
8,510 persons died in Germany during the last cholera epi- 
demic; 7,614 of these deaths occurred in the city and State 
of Hamburg. There were 892 deaths in Prussia. 


-...The physician of the Empress of Russia receives a 
daily fee of $350 when in attendance upon Her Majesty. 
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Science. 


SUPPOSED EVIDENCES OF A POST-GLACIAL 
SUBMERGENCE IN EUROPE. 


BY PROF. G. FREDERIC WRIGHT, D.D. 


THE theory of an extensive post-glacial ‘‘ submergence of 
Western Europe and of the Mediterranean coasts, at the 
close of the glacial or so-called post-glacial period and im- 
mediately preceding the neolithic or recent period,” has 
recently received the high indorsement of Prof Joseph 
Prestwich, lately retired from the chair of geology at Ox- 
ford, England. Professor Prestwich’s discussions of the 
subject have mainly appeared within the year past in two 
lengthy papers. prepared with his accustomed eareful at- 
tention to all details. One paper with the above title is 
published in the “ Philosophical Transactions of the Royal 
Society of London,” Vol. 184 (1893), pp. 903-984. This deals 
with the evidence upon the Continent. The other paper 
appeared in the ‘‘ Quarterly Journal of the Geological So- 
ciety of London” for May, 1892, Vol. 48, pp. 262-343, and 
treats of the evidence in Southern England. The facts 
upon which Professor Prestwich bases his inferences are 
those relating to the so-called “Rubble drift,’’ raised 
beaches, and fissures filled with the bones of recent extinct 
avimals. All these phenomena appear in Southern Eng- 
land, Northern France, and around the shores of the Med- 
iterranean to Syria. 

The Rubble drift is something like the ordinary talus 
found at the foot of precipices and hills, only it is dis- 
tributed further from the base than is possibléif it were 
due to ordinary agencies. The material is local, is too 
angular to have been transported far, is all derived from 
the higher ground (tho not necessarily from very high 
ground), is devoid of marine and fluviatile shells, but has 
occasional mammalian bones and land shells, and does not 
show regular stratitication.and occurs outside of the range 
of glacialice. In Professor Prestwich’s opinion the efforts 
to account for this singular and so widely scattered deposit 
by the wash of the surface débris over the edges of old 
cliffs, aided by excessive annual rainfall and by floating 
ice, are unsatisfactory; while the theory of deposit by 
waves of translation is proved inadequate bv the unworn 
character of the material. The theory that the Rubble 
drift was distributed by the sliding of miniature ava- 
lanches pf snow and ice over the slopes is also quite im- 
probable,since the slopes are often so slight. Mr, Prestwich, 
therefore, brings forward the novel theory that this dis- 
tribution was produced bya series of short and sudden 
elevations of land which had been temporarily submerged 
at the close of the glacial period. This submergence he 
supposes to have extended to a depth of more thana 
thousand feet, and to have taken place gradually ; but the 
re-emergence was more rapid and by sudden, short im- 
pulses, with unknown periods of rest hetween. Hopkins 
had shown that in such a depth of water a paroxysmal ele- 
vation of from 50 to 100. feet might produce a current of 
from 5 or 6 to 15 or 20 miles an hour. 

* Movements of this character wo: 1, |ike Nasmyth’s hammer 
be capable at times, when the uplift was rapid of exerting an 
enormous force, while at other times, when the uplift was slow, 
the action might be of the most gentle character.” 


It should be remarked. however, that Professor Prest- 
wich had overlooked Darwin's explanation of the phenom- 
ena, as given in Geikie’s ‘“‘ Prehistoric Europe,” in which 
the genius of this great naturalist appears at good advan- 
tage. Darwin suggested : 

* During the hight of the glacial period great beds of frozen 
snow accumulated over Southern England, and during the 
summer gravel and stones were washed from the higher land 
over its surface. Thus alternate layers of frozen snow 
and drift would ultimately have covered the country to a great 
thickness. . As the climate became warmer the lower beds 
of frozen snow would have melted with extreme slowness, and 

the drift would have been deposited almost irrespective 
of the outline of the underlying land” (p. 141. 


The evidence of organic remains found both in this Rub- 
ble drift and in numerous rock fissures is supposed by 
Professor Prestwich strongly to support histheory. The 
destruction of land animals is known to have been very 
extensive during that period, and their remains are clus- 
tered together as if they had been drowned while taking 
refuge on the higher lands,upon which the water was very 
slowly encroacbing. 


“The evidence of the organic remains is to the same effect, in 
that they are those of a land fauna alone, with an entire absence 
of marine and fluviatile remains. The bones found in the Rub- 
ble-drift are not only in the same unworn condition as the rock 
fragments, but they are free from all marks of gnawing. This is 
a proof that the animals had not, as in the caves, fallen a prey to 
Carnivora, but must have met their death in a way which was 
unusual—such as from drowning; for had their bodies remained 
on a land surface after death, they would have been subject to 
being devoured by predaceous ani‘nals, or else the bones would 
have shown traces of weathering and wear. At the same time 
the sharply fractured state, and dispersion of the bones, show 
that they must have been subjected to considerable violence and 
displacement. These conditions, as well as the mode of disgribu- 
tion of the rubble from many independent centers, accord in all 
points with the results that would ensue from the submergence 
and re-elevation of a land surface from beneath deep waters 
after a temporary submergence.” 


It should be said, however, that the evidence of the 
raised beaches in post glacial time is not very distinct any- 
where in Europe, except on the coast of Norway, and that 
Sir Archibald Geikie, in the recent edition of his ‘‘ Geol- 
ogy,” and Alfred R. Wallace,in a late discussion of the 
subjectin the Fortnightly Review, do not give their ad- 
hesion to the theory of an extensive subsidence, either 
post-glacial or inter-glacial, in Southern England. But the 
subject is, at the present time, exciting the liveliest inter- 
est among British geologists. 

OBERLIN, O, 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE 
AT RICHMOND. 


BY J. A. REINHART, PH.D., 
SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, PaTERSON, N. J. 








THE annual meeting of the Department of Superintend- 
ence of the National Education Association, held at Rich- 
mond, Va., February 20th-22d, was, in the importance of 
the subjects upon the program, in the high character of sev- 
eral of the papers presented, and in the striking and some- 
times radical tone of the discussion, a distinguished suc- 
cess. The paper of Prof. N. M. Butler, of Columbia Col- 
lege, on “ Present Educational Problems in Europe,’ and 
that of Prof. Richard Jones, of Swarthmore College, on 
““German Methods of Using Mother Tongue,” were the 
first to bring out any worthy discussion. The reader of 
the first-mentioned paper emphasized the fact that Eng- 
land, France and Germany had the same educational 
problems as America — for example, the question of religion 
and the school. The resent complete secularization of the 
school in France had driven thousands from the State 
schools into the Church schools. In England the opposite 
tendency is manifesting itself. Recently the proportion of 
pupils attending the Board schools has risen to sixty per 
cent. of the total school attendance. Dr. Butler was in- 
clined to sum up the religious question hy saying that it 
was a very great one, not one to be solved by a meaningless 
appeal to the formula of the separation of Church and 
State. Dr. W. T. Harris, United States Commissioner of 
Education, took issue with Professor Butler’s implication 
that American public school policy had not solved this 
question. holding that the legitimate fruit of individual- 
ism in education and religion would be the preservation of 
morality and religion through the family and the Church, 
and the ethical life of the school. Dr. Harris also ques- 
tioned the soundness of the view implied in Professor 
Jones’s eulogy of the superior discipline of German schools 
—the vigorous and bracing atmosphere of masculine com- 
mand, so effective in prompt and unquestioning obedience 
on the part of pupils in German elementary schools. Dr. 
Harris thought the average high disciplinary power of 
American women teachers equally striking, and of a supe- 
rior kind. ° 

The paper of Professor Jones made it very clear that 
the Germans teach the mother tongue, particularly 
literature, far more intelligently and thoroughly than do 
American schools. Every instruction period, no matter 
what the subject of instruction is, is made an occasion of 
instruction in the German tongue. The subjects for com- 
position are drawn from ‘the school studies, and every 
instructor, not only the teacher of the mother tongue, 
is held responsible for the character of the compositions. 
German literary masterpieces are thoroughly studied in 
the gymnasia, and in an order and plan carefully thought 
out beforehand, with a view to intellectual, patriotic 
and ethical development, When a pupil has completed his 
course in the gymnasium, he has thoroughly committed 
to memory 59 poems, has read 83 other poems and 115 
prose pieces. It is evident that American teachers have 
much to learn from German methods of teaching the 
mother tongue. Readingin the schools should be in the 
interest of the development of national feeling and of love 
of native land. Modern authors must be interpreted to 
the student in the upper elementary grades, and in the 
high school by exprsition and commentary. In the Ger- 
man gymnasium lectures are given on the poetry of Ten- 
nysen and on the prose of Carlyle. 

‘““The Kindergarten in its Relation to the Public School 
System” was a strong paper read by James L. Hughes, 
Irspector of Schools of Toronto, Canada. The propriety 
and practicability of incorporating the kindergarten with 
the public schools had ceased to be a question among edu- 
cators. When the Department met nine years ago in New 
Orleans, the advocates of the kindergarten, as an integral 
part of the public school system, were very few. Two 
years ago the Department unanimously voted the propo- 
sition. It remains, however, that to this unanintity of 
educators be added the uniformity of legislation and ad- 
ministrative school polity. Testimony from New England, 
Florida and the Pacific Coast was unanimous that the 
most practicable policy was by private beneficence to in- 
troduce into each community the kindergarten ; and then 
when it had, by its own inner persuasive power, won its 
way to popular regard, secure its adoption into the public 
school system bv the local educational authorities. 

The Report of the Committee of Ten on “ The Curricu- 
lum for Secondary Schools,’’ the most important educa- 
tional document ever published in America, gave rise to 
interesting discussion, and was the occasion of two valu- 
able papers, one by Col. Francis W. Parker, of the Cook 
County Normal School (Chicago), who saw in the detailed 
and systematic study of this report the opportunity of 
greatly improving the teachers now in the schools; one by 
Dr. William T. Harris, a study of the philosophic and his- 
torical reasons for the fact that of our whole system of 
instruction, elementary, secondary and higher, the sec- 
ondary course should be the most unsatisfactory, the least 
determinate and coherent. The skill of secondary in- 
structors is more marked than that of the teachers in 
either elementary or higher schools. This renders the 
dislocation and lack of coherency’ of the secondary course 
of study particularly deplorable. There have been two 
diverse influences historically molding the secondary course 
—one from below, from the people, instinctive, extensive 
of, and developing from the elementary course—the other 
from above, from the colleges and universities, scholastic, 
preparing for and conforming to the fixed courses of the 
higher sghools. These two compelling influences have not 

azreved. The demands from below, expressive of the in- 
stincts of the common people were more trae aad pailo 
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sophic than the demands of the scholars and wise men of 
the higher schools. The publication in full of Dr. Harvis’s 
paper will be a fit supplement to the famous report of the 
Committee of Ten. 

The discussion following, brought out from Superintend- 
ent William H. Maxwell, of Brooklyn, a protest against the 
emphasis placed on the study of Latin in secondary 
schools, as compared with Teutonic language, literature 
and institutions; also his interpretation of the Report as 
logically implying that the elementary course should be 
six years and the secendary six, and not as now, very gen- 
erally eight and four years respectively. 

One of the most striking scenes before the Convention 
was the unprecedented sight of a president of a classical 
college denouncing the irrationality and injustice of the 
college and university in taking an exclusive and unfriend- 
ly attitude toward the Normal School. The college 
excludes the normal school graduate by saying; ‘‘ You lack 
Latin and Greek ; you may not pursue higher or university 
studies, not even economic or sociological studies” —which 
have no immediate basis in Latin and Greek. President 
De Garmo, who took the place of Dr. Harper, of Chicago 
University, on the question of ‘‘ The University in its 
Relation to the Teaching Profession,” voiced thesentiment 
just described. He held that the average normal school 
graduate, lacking Latin, nevertheless had more than its 
equivalent in greater maturity and breadth than the 
average freshman. President De Garmo’s point was 
stoutly opposed as well as warmly seconded. 

The last session of the Department was devoted to “‘ The 
South and its Problems.’ Southern superifitendents 
spoke with astonishing frankness of their peculiar difficul- 
ties. State Superintendent Carlisle, iv his paper on “‘ The 
Difficulties of Teaching Patriotism in Southern Schools,” 
opened up to his Northern brethren a perfectly new aspect 
of Southern education. This last session of the Depart- 
ment closed with a five display of patriotism, speakers 
from both North and South vying with each other in prot- 
estations of forbearance, charity, and forgetfulness of the 
past, in earnest devotion to the educational welfare of our 
common country. 








Charities. 


By the will of the late Rev. William O. Moseley, of 
Newburyport, $10,000 is left as a trust fund for the benefit 
of Lucy A. Muzzey, to go at her death to the Newburyport 
Public Library ; $2,000 to the Society for the Relief of the 
Aged and Destitute Clergymen in Boston, and the balance 
of the estate to his wife, Julia M. Moseley, and nephew, 
Charles W. Moseley, to be held in trust, however, until the 
amount is sufficient to pay the following legacies: To the 
Massachusetts General Hospital, $20,000,to be held as a trust. 
fund in memory of his son, the income to be used for the 
general purposes of the hospital ; to the president and fel- 
lows of Harvard College, $50,000 to establish a professorship 
in the medical school ; $10,000 to the Boston Lying-in Hos- 
pital as a permanent trust fund, the income to be used for 
the purpose of the hospital ; $10,000 to the Anna Jaques 
Hospital at Newburyport, in trust ; $10,000 in trust to the 
Perkins Institute for the Blind, and $3,000 each to the Gen- 
eral Charitable Society and Howard Benevolent Society, 
both of Newport. 


.... The will of the late Julia C. Stout, of Philadelphia, 
contains a bequest to the trastees of the Nashotah Tneo- 
logical Seminary of $1,000; and to the Board of Missions, 
315,000 for work especially under the charge of Bishop 
Hare, of South Dakota, and Bishop Whipple, of Minnesota. 
She also made a contingent bequest of a portion of her 
residuary estate to the same missionary objects. 





.-.The will of the late Miss Charlotte Spence, of Pitts- 
burg, leaves to the Second United Presbyterian Church of 
that city $1,000; to the United Presbyterian Theological 
Seminary, Allegheny, $500, to be used for the benefit of 
poor young ministers ; and the remainder of her estate to 
be given to the Home for Aged Women under the care 
of the same denomination. 


...-The will of the late J. Brooks Fenno, of Boston, 
gives thesum of $25,000 to the charities of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, of Boston. The will directed that the 
mouey be paid to the Rev. Phillips Brooks, who was to 
consult the testator’s son and distribute the sam to such 
charities of that denomination as they might deem best. 


-...By the will of the late J. C. Wilmerding, of San 
Francisco, provision is made for founding a school of in- 
dustrial arts in connection with the State University of 
California, to cost $400,000. 








Personals. 


THE three hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the 
death of Pizarro, recently celebrated at Lima, gave occa- 
sion for a careful examination of the mummy that has 
been supposed to be that of the famous conqueror-of Peru. 
The result made it perfectly evident that the supposition 
Was correct, and that those were the remains of the man 
whose avarice, treachery, cruelty and rapine have made 
hisname infamous. The body was mutilated in exact ac- 
cord with the statements describing his assassination, the 
atrocities having been committed evidently when the 
corpse was lying where it fell by enemies whose hatred led 
them to wreak their vengeance on the senseless remains. 
The formation of the head gave curious and interesting 
confirmation of the reports in regard to his charac- 
ter. It resembled in all important respects that of the 
typical criminal of to-day. The lower jaw, projecting far 
beyond the upper, indicating indomitable power and sav- 
age character, the massive chin, marking a ruthless deter- 

Mination, all tallied exactly with the description given so 
Vividly by Pressott. After the examination preservatives 
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were applied to the remains, which now rest in a tomb of 
white marble, with glass on three sides, in the chapel of 
the kings in the cathedral of Lima. 


....George W. Childs and Anthony J. Drexel were not 
only bosom friends but very much alike. They were both 
shrewd business men. Of Mr. Childs it is said that he 
never overreached a man and never made a bad bargain. 
A friend of Mr. Drexel says of him that “By no act of 
his life did he take advantage of the misfortunes, difficul- 
ties or embarrassments of any man or men or corporations 
even—which ure said to have no souls—to enhance his own 
fortune. He did not drive sharp bargains: he did not 
profit by the hard necessities of others; he did not exact 
from those in his employ excessive tasks and give them 
inadequate pay. He was a lenient, patient, liberal creditor, 
a generous employer, considerate of and sympathetic with 
every one who worked for him.” 


....lt is reported that Gen. O. O. Howard will ask next 
June for a leave of absence from his post as Commander of 
the Department of the East, until November 8th, when he 
will retire from the Army. It is also understvod that 
Gen. Nelson A. Miles, now in Chicago, will replace Gen- 
eral Howard in New York, and in November be appointed 
to fill his place. 


...-It is a curious instance of the rapid changes of politi- 
cal life that, when Galusha A. Grow entered politics, Lin- 
coln and Sherman were country lawyers, Grant an obscure 
captain on the Pacific Coast, and Gurfield a mule driver on 
the Ohio Canal. 








Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 


FELIX, J. S., Lynchburg, Va., resigns. 

JOHNSON, W. H., Billerica, Mass., resigns. 

JONES, N. B., Reading, Mass., resigns. 

MOORE, AppIson, St. Louis, Mo., accepts call to Woodland Park 
ch., St. Paul, Minn. : 

STARKE, W. A.. Ayrshire, Ia., resigns. 

stave, WIuraAM E., Philadelphia, Penn., called to Elizabeth, 


WILTSHIRE, SAMUEL, rec. recently, Sheboygan Falls, Wis. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 
BALLANTINE, Henry W. (Pres.), Bloomfie’d, N. J., called to 
Baltimore, Md. 
BEALE, CHARLES H., Lansing, Mich., called to Roxbury, Mass. 


CATE, GrorGE H., Bloomington, IIl., called to Shawmut ch., 
ton, Mass. 


CONRAD, GreorGE A., Omaha, called to Dodge, Neb. 
COW AN, Joun W., Tabor, Ia , accepts call to Oregon City, Ore. 


FARNHAM, H. Everett, Lockhaven, Penn, accepts call to 
Lovell, Me. 


HANSCOM, George L., New Hampton, Ia.,ealled to Waseca, 
inn. 


HOPKINS, W. H., First Pres. ch., Jacksonville, Fla., called to 
Atlanta, Ga. 

HOUSE, ALFRED V., Andover Sem., accepts call to New Salem, 
Mass. 


KERR, JosEpn, Chicago Sem., accepts call to Fort Wayne, Ind. 


KEYES, RussELL M., Huron, accepts call to Iroquois and Os- 
ceola, S. D. 

NOTT, JAIBUS L., Middlefield, called to Tryon, N. C., and also to 
Rocky Hill, Conn. 

PENROSE, STEPHEN B. L., Dayton, Wash., called to Portland, 
Ore. 


LUTHERAN. 


HEILMAN, A. M., Dallastown, called to Manheim, Penn. 

HAICK, Joun E., Gettysburg Theo. Sem., called to Boiling 
Springs, Penn. 

KIMMEL, J. K., Takamoh, Neb., resigns. - 

KRANTZ, J. A., Minneapolis, Minn., resigns. 

McLINN, M. E., Lovettsville, Va., called to Union Bridge, Md. 


OSTERGREN, G. A., Muskegon, Mich., accepts call to Mara- 
thon, Ia. 


STAMLINE, J. A., New Sweden, Tex., resigns. 
PRESBYTERIAN. 
BOM, James W., Center Hall,.accepts call to Port Carbon, 
enn. 


CAMPBELL, James W., Princeton Theo. Sem., accepts call to 
Pine Grove, Penn. 
COBB, Soton, Erie, called to Second Ch., Pittsburg, Penn. 
DANA, M. M. G., Lowell, Mass., resigns. 
— R. C., United Pres., Buffalo, N. Y., accepts call to Day- 
on, O. 
JENKINSON, H. S., South Chicago, accepts call to First Scotch 
ch., Chicago, Il. 
GRIFFITH, A., called to Westfield, Wis. 
HAYS, FRANK W., Grove City, accepts call to Northeast, Penn. 
cae -~epmaaaana , A. L., called to permanent pastorate Salem, 
re. 
LOUCKS, W. E., accepts call to Beacon ch., Philadelphia, Penn. 


McEWAN, W. L., Webster Grove, Mo., called to Third ch., 
Pittsburg, Penn. 


MARAHALL, JameEs T., Greenville, Del., called to Kensington, 


nae. J. SHANE, Dayton, O., called to Sixth ch., Pittsburg, 

enn. 

PADEN, Rosset A., Oakland, Cal., accepts call to Effingham, 
Huron and Lancaster, Kan. 

MEYERS, J. H., Norwich, Ont., called to St. Paul, Minn. 


VAN ALEN, Georae L., to be inst. March 8th, Mt. Airy ch., 
Philadelphia, Penn. 


VAN DER LAS, R. R., Dubuque, called to Cedar Rapids, Ia. 
VAN NORDEN, TuHEoporE L., New York, called to South 


rv 


Salem, N. 
woun?. ALEXANDER H., Newark, accepts call to Mattawan, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
BLACKFORD, L. P., Univ., Waltham, Mass., resigns. 


BOYD, H. S., United Pres., Greensburg, Penn., accepts call to 
Bellaire, O. 


CHURCH, S. D., Free Bap., South Stafford, Vt., resigns. 


CRANFORD, D. S., Cumb. Pres., Ennis, accepts call to Wood- 
bury and Walnut Springs, Tex. 


DAVIS, Wm. W., Prot. Epis., New York, N. Y., accepts call to 
East Orange, c 


FIFE, E. E., United Pres., West Point, O., accepts call to Lin- 
coln, Neb. . 


HECKER, B. B., Ref. Ger., Denver, Col., goes to Lennox, S. D. 

HOYT, H. H., Univ., Tufts College, called to St. Johnsbury, Vt. 

LINE, F. M., Ref. Ger., Tyrone, goes to Saegerstown, Penn. 

ORPEN, S.C. M., Prot. Epis., Phenix, R. I., resigns. 

PAYNE, T. B., Univ., Lewistown, Mo., resigns. 

SELZER, L., Ref Ger., Pictoria, O., goes to Titusville, Penn. 

STAUNTON, Joun A., Prot. Epis., Wakefield, Mass., resigns. 

WHEELER, A. J., Advent Christian, Boston, Mass., resigns. 

WILLIAMS, L. E., Uniy., inst, March 3d, Good Luek and Ware- 
town, N. J, 
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Literature. 


The prompt mention in our list of “ Books of the Week” will bé considered 
by us as an equivalent to their publishers for all volumes received. The 
interests of our readers will guide us in the selection of works for further 
notice. 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE STANDARD PRAYER 
BOOK OF 1892. 











BY A MEMBER OF THE JOINT COMMITTEE. 





THE history of the movement in the American Epis- 
copal Church, which has resulted in the preparation 
and adoption of the Standard Prayer Book of 1892, 
has been toji by numerous liturgical writers, tho by 
no one more fully and fittingly than Wm. R. Hunting- 
ton, D.D., D.C.L., of New York, a leading actor in it 
all. It is not too much to say that to this eminent 
scholar and divine are chiefly due both the inception 
and the successful completion of a masterful and sus- 
tained effort which has given to a national Church a 
book of offices and a manual of devotion as nearly per 
fect as it is possible that such a work should be. The 
enthusiasm with which the report of the Joint Com 
mittee appointed by the General Convention of 1889 to 
prepare and report a ‘‘Standard” comprising the 
changes already ratified by the Conventions of 1886 and 
1889, as well as those to be acted upon by the Conven- 
tion of 1892, indicated the satisfaction with which the 
completed results of the revision were regarded. The Com 
ittee had been chosen on the broadest principles of com- 
prehension, The chairman, the Rt. Rev. Dr. Croswel 
Doane, has been the leader of the revision movement 
in the House of Bishops; and by his address 
and adroitness, coupled with a perfect familiarity with 
every question involved and a readiness to meet every 
possible objection, won the thanks of the House as well 
as the personal commendation of its members, The 
Bishop of Iowa, Dr. Stevens Perry, was named second 
on the list as representing the opponents of the revision, 
whose course, if not generally or even often successful, 
served at least to prevent the possibility of any radical 
divergence in the finished and accepted revision from 
the English Prayer Book, which might in the using 
tend insensibly to widen the separation of the various 
branches of the Anglican communion. The third bishop 
was the genial and large-hearted Bishop of New York, Dr. 
Potter, who, amid the engrossing and never-ending duties 
of a practically metropolitical See, found time for the 
work of the committee, and contributed in no small de- 
gree to the successful issue of its work, The Rev. Dr. 
Huntington, rector of Grace Church, New York, was 
facile princeps among the representation of the House 
of Deputies on this committee. With a witching 
mastery of style, of ‘‘ English undefiled,” a purist in his 
choice and use of words, and a knowleége in detail of 
every phrase and sentence of the textus recentus of the 
Book of Common Prayer, he was of all ixen in the 
American Episcopal Church the one for the position 
which came to him as his acknowledged right. Time 
pains, study, cost, were as nothing to him in bringing to 
a satisfactory result the work pre-eminently his own. 

The Rey. Dr. Kedney, one of the professors at Seabury 
Divinity School, at Faribault, Minn., represented the 
scholarship and the theological and liturgical lore 
of the upper valley of the Mississippi. The Rev. 
Samuel Hart, D.D., a professor in Trinity College, 
Hartford, Conn., and Secretary of the House of 
Bishops, was the working member of the com- 
mittee to whose critical examination of each sentence, 
word, letter, punctuation point, and whose judgment as 
to the style of type and the arrangement of the texts, the 
singular beauty of the page and the marvelous accuracy 
of the text of the completed Standard are due. Through 
the munificence of a lay member of the committee, 
whose name will ever be associated with this revision, 
every needed reference work, however rare or costly, 
was provided. No similar body ever entered upon its 
labors with a more perfect and complete critical appa- 
ratus. The report presented by the Rev. Dr. Hart, as 
Secretary of the Joint Committee, to the Convention of 
1892, itself an exquisite bit of typography, gives not only 
the particulars of the committee’s work but also indi- 
cates the wide erudition and scholarly labors of its 
author. 

Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan, of New York, was the first 
named of the laymen of the committee, and the time 
and thought this eminent financier gave to the actual 
work of the preparation of the Standard attested the 
interest and importance with which he regarded the re- 
vision. That the completed and perfected Standard, 
just issued from the De Vinne press, appears in the 
sumptuous form which makes it confessedly the finest 
production of the American printer’s art is due to Mr. J. 
Pierpont Morgan, who from the moment of his appoint- 
ment as a member of the committee on the Standard 
has never ceased devising liberal things for the further- 
ance of the work. Mr. Joseph Packard, an eminent 
lawyer of Baltimore, and a son of the beloved and re- 
vered Hebrew Professor of the Theological Seminary of 
Virginia, near Alexandria; and ex-President Samuel 
Eliot, LL.D., of Trinity College, Hartford, a historian, a 
scholar, and an earnest and devoted churchman, made 
up the number of the committee. Through the gener- 
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osity of Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan, besides 
the copy for the archives which will be 
the ‘‘ sealed book ” of the American Epia- 
copal Church, each of the nine members 
of the Joint Committee, together with the 
Presiding Bishop, Dr. Williams, of Con- 
necticut, and the President of the House 
of Deputies, Dr. Morgan Dix, will receive 
a copy of the folio Standard entirely 
printed on vellum, of which but twelve 
willbe printed, and the ever-appreciating 
value of which can readily be understood, 

The meetings of the committee were 
usually held in the study of the rector of 
Grace Church or in one of the rooms of 
Grace House, New York; and altho a ses- 
sion in New York involved the travel of a 
couple of thousand miles each for at least 
two of the committee, the meetings were 
always well attended and proved to be of 
intense interest. Every objection raised 
in connection with any mooted point was” 
most carefully considered. The decisions 
reacbed were in nearly every case unani- 
mous, and these meetings will be long 
and most pleasantly remembered by each 
member of the committee. 

The typography of the proposed 
‘* Standard ” was committed to the Bishop 
of New York, the Rev. Dr. Huntington, 
and Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan. The De 
Vinne Press was selected as the one most 
likely to secure satisfactory results. A 
style of type known as the ‘‘ Columbian,” 
was urged by the printers; but the advice 
of such experienced publishing houses as 
the Messrs. E. and J. B. Young & Co., of 
the Cooper Union, New York, induced the 
committee to adopt the English great 
primer type, so well known from its use 
by the Queen’s and University printers. 
A very fair reproduction of the great 
primer was made by our best American 
type-founders, and was used in the print- 
ing of the book. 

It was the wish and hope of the com- 
mittee that their completed work should 
be presented to the General Convention of 
October, 1892. In spite of the warnings cf 
experienced publishers that a reasonably 
perfect book could not be produced within 
the time at the disposal of the printers, an 
edition was struck off and placed in the 
hands of the bishops, and clerical and lay 
deputies, some days before the close of 
the session. 

This volume, a remarkably handsome 
specimen of book-making, was issued 
simply for the use of the Convention in 
determining the ‘‘Standard.” No copies 
were placed on sale; and it is within the 
personal knowledge of the writer that one 
hundred dollars was refused for a copy 
which an enthusiastic collector of Ameri- 
cana tried to procure. The few extra 
copies of this edition were sent to Church 
dignitaries abroad, and the book is to-day 
a liturgical rarity. 

The Standard was no sooner subjected 
to the critical examinatiou of professional 
proof-readers, especially those of the great 
Bible presses in England, at which the 
first editions for general use were to be 
printed, than nearly fifty minute errors of 
a typographical nature were detected, be- 
sides the presence of a number of broken 
or imperfect letters which had not been 
replaced by others. These errors were at 
once reported to the official ‘‘ Custodian,” 
the Rev. Dr. Hart, and their correction, as 
authorized by him, was cabled to the 
printers abroad ; so that the editions put 
upon the market early ia 1893, especially 
those ‘bearing the imprimatur of the 
Messrs. E, and J. B. Young & Co. and of 
James Pott & Co., were as nearly perfect 
as was possible at that stage of publica- 
tion. The editions, which were simply 
photolithographic reproductions of the 
General Convention edition, perpetuated 
necessarily the typographical errors to 
which we have alluded. 

It still remdined the duty of the Com- 
mittee on Printing to prepare and print the 
limited edition of the Standard, as cor- 
rected, for the use of the various dioceses 
and jurisdictions in determining any con- 
troversiesthat might arise as to the text ; 
to issue an edition in folio with foliated 
borders for subscribers only; and to 
superintend the preparation of the vellum 
Standard, par excellence, for the archives 
with the autograph attestation of the 
committee, and the eleven additional vel- 





lum copies, similarly attested, of which I 

have already spoken. The superb, large 
paper folio, issued in limited edition for 
subscribers, is now before us, Sumptu- 
ously bound in parchment, with clasps of 
brass similar to the tall folios of the me- 
dieval issues from the press, this monu- 
mental work has received the loving care 
and devotion of a most accomplished and 
experienced bibliophile, Mr. Daniel Berk- 
eley Updike, of Boston, whose taste and 
skill are apparent on every page. The 
decoration of this commemorative edition 
of the Standard on large paper, marks an 
epoch in American book-making. No 
such work for appropriateness of decora- 
tive treatment, for typography, for paper, 
for press-work, for binding, has hitherto 
appeared on this continent. . 

The treatment adopted by Mr. Updike is, 
with necessary modifications, that of the 
old-time manuals of devotion. In a work 
in which no initial letters with medieval 
blazonry of gold, silver and color could be 
introduced, and which was practically 
printed in the style and type of modern 
days, the decoration contemplated could 
only conform to the typographical re- 
quirements already known. The method 
that commended itself to Mr. Updike’s 
judgment was a simple but singularly ef- 
fective treatment of flat, decorative 
borders in which about thirty trees, 
flowers and plants, chosen with reference 
to their acknowledged symbolism and 
arranged in conformity to liturgical re- 
quirements and principles, furnished the 
subjects. As a basis of the plan, the Bene- 
dicite omnia opera Domini Domino was 
happily chosen. In Mr. Updike’s own 
words : 

‘*The whole scheme of decoration, there- 
fore, is based on the Benedicite and follows 
out the train of thought suggested by this 
hymn, by using in the borders, when possi- 
ble, plants connected by some association 
of ideas with the seasons and offices of the 
Church, and by introducing verses of the 
Benedicite at certain parts of the book, 
which need accentuation.” 

Where all is beautiful and each detail 
commends itself to the eye and to the 
judicial sense as well, we may note that 
the very lining-paper of the parchment 
cover—which is itself elaborately and 
appropriately decorated—is skillfully 
adorned with ‘‘ English roses and Scotch 
thistles with scrolls bearing the words 
Hosanna—Alleluia, these plants being 
chosen in allusion to the Scotch and Eng- 
lish origin’ of the American Episcopate.” 
In these exquisite borders in black and 
white, the Advent season is decorated 
with the trumpet vine. For Christmas the 
box’is used. At Epiphany we have “a 
garland of myrrh, roses and daffodils.” 
The Suvdays, known as the ‘‘ esima” Sun- 
days, have the bordering of the old English 
Lenten herb, tansy; while Ash Wednesday 
and through Lent until Passion Sunday 
the hyssop is the decoration used. Palms 
fittingly border the Palm-Sunday services. 
In Holy Week, passion flowers are used 
until the Maundy Thursday office, when 
a narrow border of grapes is introduced. 

Plain ruled lines without adornment, 
inclosing Old and New Testament verses, 
mark the Good Friday Gospel. Easter 
lilies come with LEaster-even, and in 
richer treatment with the Queen of Feasts, 
continuing until the Ascensiontide. The 
trumpet vine again appears on Holy Thurs- 
day, and at Whitsuntide columbite, and 
at Trinity the cloveror trefoil. The Saints’ 
days have their deckiangs of palm branches 
and lilies, and All Saints’ Day has its bor- 
der of divers flowers of evident signifi- 
cance. Matins and Evensong have rich, 
wide borders on ablack ground; for the 
one the morning-glory is used, for the 
other Canterbury bells. 

In this beautiful work the Prayer Book 
itself, as we have shown, has been the 
guide for its own adornment; and the 
completed work is instinct with the litur- 
gical spirit, and is, in fact, redolent of de- 
votion. 

There have been seven ‘ Standards” 
prior to the adoption of this Standard of 
1892, Before the completion of the organ- 
ization and unification of the Episcopal 
Churches in the United States there had 
been published, in 1786, in an edition of 
about four thousand copies, a tentative 
Prayer Book, known among liturgiologists 
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as the ‘‘Proposed Book.” 


This work, 
issued under the charge of a committee of 
the Convention of the Episcopal Churches 
in the Middle and Southern States held in 
1785, chiefly represented the opinions and 
taste(?) of the celebrated William Smith, 


D.D., Oxon., formerly Provost of the 
College and Academy of Philadelphia, and 
first Bishop-elect of Maryland. e Rev. 
Dr. William White, of Philadelphia, and 
Charles Henry Wharton, D.D., of Dela- 
ware, the first convert to the American 
Episcopal Church from the Roman obe- 
dience, were the other members of . this 
committee ; but the correspondence still 
preserved among the archives of the Gen- 
eral Convention shows how predominant 
the influence of Dr. Smith wasin the prep- 
aration of this hasty and uncritical re- 
vision, Even Dr. Smith confessed ere the 
** Proposed Book ” was fairly out from the 
press, in a letter to the Rev. Dr. Parker, of 
Boston, April 17th, 1886 : 


“We can only, in the different States, re- 
ceive the book for temporary use till our 
churches are organized, and the book comes 
again under review of Conventions having 
their bishops, etc., as the primitive rules of 
episcopacy require.”’ 

The ‘‘ Proposed Book” was never in 
general use. On the consecration of Drs. 
White and Provoost, and their return as 
bishops in the Eeglish line of succession to 
their respective sees, Bishop Seabury, of 
Connecticut, addressed them with a view 
of forming one American Episcopal 
Church and ‘ mentioned the old ney 
as the most likely bond of union.” The 
New England churchmen and many of 
their brethren in New York held the same 
opinion, and in the unification of the 
American Church at the second General 
Convention of 1789, the ‘‘ Proposed Book” 
wasignored, and ** the old Liturgy” was 
practically made the basis of the revision 
of that year, the results of which appeared 
as the ** Standard of 1790,” published by 
Halland Sellers, of Philadelpbia. This 
rare volume was sold the past year in New 
York for $125. Its predecessor, the ‘* Pro- 
posed Book” bronght in Philadelphia in 
the spring of 1893 $50, and at a later sale 
in New York commanded the highest 
price it has ever reached—$125. The sec- 
ond ‘‘Standard” appeared in New York 
from the press of Hugh Gaine in 1793. 

It was printed in octavo, and is to-day 

a book of great rarity. This is the edition 
formally set forth as a ‘‘ Standard.” The 
Bishop of New York, Dr. Provoost; the 
Rev. Dr. Benjamin Moore, afterward Bish- 
op of New York; the Rev. Dr. Abraham 
Beach, of Trinity, New York, and Dr. 
William Samuel Johnson, formerly of 
Stratford, Conn., were appointed the com- 
mittee to ‘‘superintend the printing of a 
correct edition of the Common Prayer 
Book,” and to authenticate it when pub- 
lished. The third ‘‘ Standard” was issued 
in 1832, under the superinterdence of a 
committee consisting of Bishop White, the 
Rev. Drs. Frederic Beasley and Bird Wil- 
son, and the Hon. William Meredith. 
This edition was printed from stereotype 
plates. New ‘‘Standards” were set forth 
in 1832 and 1838 ; but they proved unsatis- 
factory, and in 1845 thesixth ‘‘ Standard ” 
appeared, carefully prepared by Thomas 
Winthrop Coit, bb. LL.D., and was 
accompanied by a liturgical report of 
great interest and value. 
seventh **Standard” was set forth. It 
failed to supersede the edition of 1845, or 
equal it in accuracy or value, The pains- 
taking labors of Dr. Coit made the work 
of the committee reporting the Standard 
of 1892 comparatively easy. In estimating 
the service rendered to the Church by the 
Rev. Drs. Huntington and Hart, the pre- 
paratory work of Dr. T. W. Coit must be 
remembered. The Standard of 1892 was 
thus nearly or quite acenwury in its evo- 
lution. It will be, we may well believe, 
a full hundred years ere it shall give place 
tothe ninth ‘‘ Standard,” which is yet to 
appear. 
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Sub Celum. By A. P. Russell. (Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25.) The sub- 


title of this little book is “A Sky-built 
Human World.” The author is the charm- 
ing writer who some time ago gave us ‘A 
Club of One,” “in a Ciub Corner,” and 
other volumes of good reading. The pres- 
ent book treats of an ideal world, a Utopia 
of Mr. Russell’s invention, in which every- 
body and everything go smoothly along the 
right way. Itis a very pleasing piece of 
work, written with clever lightness, and 
well filled with suggestive turns of imagi- 
nation. 





The Land of Poco Tiempo. By Charles 
F. Lummis. (New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $2.50.) In this large and hand- 
somely illastrated volume Mr. Lummis 
gives as real and yet as dreamy a descrip- 
tion of New Mexico, its archeology, its his- 
tory, its scenery and its life as could be 
wished for. We have found the volume of 
absorbing interest. To the general reader 
it will open up a veritable wonderland, 
which Mr. Lummis has explored con amore 
and written about with infectious enthusi- 
asm. 


Studies of the Stage. By Brander 
Matthews. (Harper & Brothers, New York. 


$1.00.) This dainty little volume contains a 
collection of Mr. Brander Matthew’s papers 
about plays and pu writers. One of the 
most enjoyable of all is the paper on the 
“ Players,”’ Edwin Booth’s noble gift to his 
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fellows of the dramatic profession in litera- 
ture, art,or on the stage. The collection 
opens with what Mr. Matthews has to say 
on the dramatization of novels and on the 
** Dramatic Outlook in America.” 


The Sunny Days of Youth. By the au- 
thor of ‘‘How to be Happy though Married.” 
(New York : Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25.) 
There is a good deal of warm and cheering 
philosophy in this little book, and there is 
a steady stream of good and sensible advice 
to boys and young men flowing along from 
page to page. Parents could not do better 
than to give liberally of such books to their 
children. Even the girls may fit most of 
its wisdom to their needs. 


Shoppell’s Modern House, An Illustrated 
Architectural Quarterly, contains in the 
current number fifty colonial designs and 
twenty-six designs in other sty les. ch de- 
sign is given in a front elevation and a 
ground plan, with detailed explanations as 
to cost and the style of workmanship called 
for. The designs are various, attractive 
and convenient, and give working plans, 
estimates and specifications at a very mod- 
erate price. 


The Realm of the Habsburgs, by Sidney 
Whitman (New York, Lovell, Coryell & 
Co.), is an English book containing a com- 
pact sketch of Austrian history with — 
cial reference to the royal house of Habs- 
burgs. To the reader who wishes to run 
by express, so to speak, through this par- 
ticular field of history, this book will have 
its value. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


THE Art Interchange Company, for- 
merly at No. 9 Desbrosses Street, New York, 


have removed their business and editorial 
rooms to Nos. 152 and 154 West Twenty- 
third Street. 





....Col. T. W. Higginson has been writ- 
ing, under appointment from the Governor 


of the State, a ‘‘ Military and Naval His- 
tory of Massachusetts,’’ which is now near- 
ly completed. 


....The Atheneum publishes a poem by 
Mr. Swinburne “To William Morris,’ be- 


ing the dedication of ‘Astrophel,” Mr. 
Swinburne’s forthcoming volume of lyrics 
and other poems. 


..-* Recollections of Life in Ohio from 
1813 to 1840,” by William Cooper Howells, 


with an introduction by his son, William 
Dean Howells, will soon be published by 
Robert Clarke & Co. 


....The Lounger reports in The Critic 
that Mr. William Watson’s illness bas 
again assumed a serious character, and 
that his friends are not very confident of 
his entire restoration. 


....A new edition of the life of ‘‘ Uncle” 
John Vassar, has just been issued from the 


press of the American Tract Society. There 
has been a much larger sale of the book in 
Europe than in this country. 


...-"* Most of what is called magazine 
poetry struts, as do most of our statues 


which are set up in public places,” criti- 
cises Mr. Warner, in the Editor’s Study of 
this month’s Harper’s Magazine. 


....The “ Kelmscott Shelley,” which is to 
be arranged and edited by Mr. F. S. Ellis, 
will be issued in three volumes, which will 


contain Shelley’s longer works, and most 
of the lyrics and minor poems. Transla- 
tions and burlesques, however, will be 
omitted as being of biographical and, per- 
haps, literary, but not of poetical interest. 


....Messrs. Macmillan & Co. have in 
preparation, under the general editorship 
of Prof. Herbert Ryle,a set of introduc- 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Life Here and 
The Life Hereafter 


An Easter Sermon 
By the Rt. Rev. PHILLIPS Brooks, D.D. 
In attractive paper covers, 25 cents. 


The Easter Flower 
A New Carol by PHILLIPS BROOKS. Quarto, 
beautifully illustrated, $1.00. 


SERMONS. 


BY BISHOP PHILLIPS BROOKS. 
12mo. 20sermons. 368 pages, cloth, $1.75. 

“How shall we describe these twenty sermons? 
They take the old stories told in the Hebrew narra- 
tives and fill them with a life that throbs and glows 
with the breath and blood of to-day. Simplicity and 
power seem to be the attributes of this preacher. 
. Glaily we welcome this new vial containing 

the life-blood of a master spirit.” —The Critic. 


“These sermons, in their spirituality of temper, 
their breadth of sympathy, their insight, and their 
beautiful literary quality, are quite on a level with 
any earlier sermons from the same hand. . . . Like 
its predecessors it is full not only of consolation, but 
also of spiritual stimulus.”—The Outlook. 











Sixth Series. 





Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 





31 West 23d Street, New York. 
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j o the books of the Bible for the use 
pry ec ti students, but of interest to 
the general reader. The ee includes ten 
volumes, crown octavo which will contain, 
on the average, about five hundred pages. 
The writers are distinguished English bib- 
lical students, 


_..Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney, writing in The 
Ladies’ Home Journal for March, on” The 
Frenzy for Autographs,” says: 

“ss body asked me once for‘a letter setting 
torth my ideas as to the poets and poetry of the 
future. I did not answer the request then ; per- 
haps | may as well do it now: The poet of the 
future will write nothing but ony oy and 
he will be kept busy, fur there seems to be grow- 
ing a passion for the accumulation of signs and 
tokens.” 


D Anpleon & Co's New Books 


Science and Christian 
Tradition. 
By Tuomas H. HUXLEY. The fifth volume 
of the author’s Collected Essays. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1.25. 


CONTENTS.—Prologue. Scientific and Pseudo-Sci- 
entific Realism. Science and Pseudo-Science. An 
Episcopal Trilogy. The Value of Witness to the Mi- 
raculous. Possibilities and Impossibilities. Agnos- 
ticism. Agnosticism: A Rejoinder. Agnosticism 
and Christianity. The Keepers of the Herd of Swine. 
Illustrations of Mr. Gladstone’s Controversial Meth- 
ods. 


The Fauna of the Deep Sea 

By SypDNEY J. Hickson, M.A., Fellow of 
Downing College, Cambridge. A new 
volume in the Modern Science Series, 
edited by Sir JoHN LuBBOCK, Bart. 
With 23 Illustrations. 12mo. Cloth, 
$1.00. 

“Our present-day knowledge of the physical con- 
«ditions of the bottom of the deep sea and the animals 
that dwell there is by no means inconsigerable. . . . 
It is the object of this little book to bring together in 
1 small compass some of the more important facts 
and considerations, and to present them in such a 
form that they may be of interest to .hose who do 


not possess a specialist’s knowledge of genera and 
species."—From the Preface. 


A Ward in Chancery. 

By Mrs. ALEXANDER, author of ‘“‘ The Woo 
ing O’t,” ** For His Sake,” etc. No. 134, 
Town avd Country Library, 12mo. 
Paper, 50 cents: cloth, $1.00. 

The author of “* The Wooing O’t”’ needs no intro- 
duction to American readers. In her new ook she 
offers a most sympathetic study of a woman’s char- 
acter, With a picture of an unconventional hero, the 


whole forming a story of sustained interest and 
merit. 





Benefits Forgot. 

By WoLcoTT BALESTIER, author of ‘ Ref- 
fey,” ‘“‘A Common Story,” etc. 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.50. 

This is the story which attracted such widespread 
attention during its recent publication in the Cen- 

tury. It is a novel of American life, combining a 


command of incident and movement with a rare 
power of analysis and observation. 


The Mentor: 


A Little Book for the Guidance of such Men 
and Boys as would Appear to Advantage 
in the Society of Persons of the Better 
Sort. By ALFRED AYERS, author of 
“The Orthoépist,” ‘‘The Verbalist,” 
etc. New and revised edition. 18mo 
Cloth, $1.00. 





For sale by all booksellers; or will be sent by mail on 
receipt of price by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CO., 
1,3, & 5 Bonp STREET, NEW YORK. 





TETTAST ATA ATTA it 


FOR SHORTENING 
LONG LABOR, 


—writing anything more times than one,get an 


Edison 
Mimeograph, 


—The Church Worker’ s Right Hand Helper. 
_ In one hour’s time it makes 1,000 exact cop- 
ies of anything written with a pen_or type- 
writer, Anybody can operate it. Write for 
catalogue and samples of work. 
Various sizes—-$12 to $20. 

A. B. DICK CO., Sole Makers, 
152-154 Lake Street, - CHICAGO. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 


New York and London, 
HAVE NOW READY: 


The Writings of Thomas Paine. 

Political, Socioiogical, Religious and Literary. Ed- 

ited by MoNcURE DANIEL CONWAY. With Intro- 

duction and Notes. To be complete in four vol- 

umes, uniform with Mr. Conway’s “ Life of Paine.” 

Price, per volume, $2.50. 

Voiume I now ready. 

The first volume covers the period of the American 
Revolution, Le with the year 1775. It there- 


Paine’s anti-slavery essay and his 
ee or moral essays, while editing the 


great revolutionary, political, and controversial 

pamphlets which made snch a profound impression 

on the country. 
The Story of Margredel. 

By a NEW WRITER. Beirg the Fireside History of 
a Fifeshire Family. Copyrighted American edi- 
tion, uniform with ** Ships that Pass in the Night.” 
12mo, cloth, $1.00. 

The story willabsorb the attention of the reader 
until the end, but he will desire to wander back again 
ov rits for the pleasure of re-reading the many 
qherming its of philosophy and character sketches. 
The Baillie 's excellently portrayed, and the gener- 
ous nature of the times is admirably representea b: 
the memoer of the Crocodile Club, w 
authority of the club, translated “ 
sone” as “a dram for each person.” 

Secularism: 

Its Progress and Morals. By JOHN M. BONHAM, 

author of “ Industrial Liberty,” etc. 12mo, $1.75. 


- The Evolution of Woman: 


An Inquiry into the Dogma of her Inferiority to Man. 
By ELIZA BURT GAMBLE. 12mo, $1.75. 


NEARLY READY: 


The Life and Correspondence of Rufus 
King. 

Rufus King’s private and official papers are now, 

for the first time, made public, by his grandson, 

Dr. CHARLES R. KING. 

The work will comprise five octavo volumes, simi- 
lar in general style to “The Writings of Jefferson,” 
“The Writings of Washington,” etc., etc. The set, 5 
vols., to subscribers, $25.00. 

Tennyson: 
His Art, and His Relation to Modern Life. By the 

Rev. STOPFORD A. BROOKE. 8vo, $1.50. 


A Modern Wizard. 
By RODRIGUES OTTOLENGUI, author of “An Artist 
in Crime,” etc., etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.00: paper, 50 cts. 


The Bayadere and Other Poems. 
By FRANCIS S. SALTUS. 12mo, half morocco, gilt 

tops, $2 50. 

Descriptive pr ctuses of the* Story of the Na- 
tions” and the * levees of the Nations,” and quar- 
terly “* Notes,” giving full description of the season’s 
publications, sent on application. 


The Fletcher Prize of $500. 


The Trusteees of Dartmouth College offer the above 
prize, according to the will of the Hon. Richard 
Fletcher, for the best Essay calculated to counteract 
the present tendency to a “ Fatal Conformity to the 
World.” The following subjects are assigned, with 
the date at which each essay is to be forwarded : 

1, In what ways ought the conception of personal 
life and duty to be modified? Dec. 31, 18%. 

2. Should any restrictions, legal or moral, be placed 
upon the accumulation of wealth? Dec. 31, 1896. 

3. How can education be made a greater safeguard 

ainst materialism? Dec. 31, 1898. 
hese’ subjects may be treated singly or in course. 
No essay to exceed 25/ pazesof 270 words each. Cir- 
cular containing further raSer ers forwarded if 
desired. WILLIAM JEWETT TUCK 


) 
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President of Dartmouth College. 
Hanover, N. H., Feb. 15, 18%. 


THE LEADING MAGAZINE ADVERTISING AGENTS. 
HERBERT BOOTH KING & BRO..202 Broad way, N.Y. 











DEMPSEY & CARROLL 
CORRECT STYLES 


WEDDING INVITATIONS 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


HIGH GRADE STATIONERY 
IMPORTED NOVELTIES 
LEATHER GOODS 


UNION SQUARE 


36 EAST 1érw STROTT NEW YORK 





J.B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


HAVE JUST ISSUED: 


Bill Nye’s History of The United States, 


With 150 illustrations by F.Opper. I2mo, cloth, ex- 
tra, $2.00. 


Mr. Nye has taken out all the dry and unmistakable 
husks of history, and told in his own language the 
story of a nation’s birth and growth. The book is 
the most careful and meritorious piece of literary 
work ever done by this popular author, and is a rare 
combination of information and entertainment. By 
his humorous and well-executed sketches the artist 
has added greatly to the attractiveness of the book. 


The Principles of Strategy. 
By JOHN BIGELOW, JR. Illustrated mainly from 
American campaigns. 8vo, cloth, uncut, with 21 
maps, $5.00. 





History of the Consulate and the Em- 
pire of France. Vol. VII. 


By L. A. THIERS, Ex-Prime Minister of France. 
Translated from the French, with the sanction of 
the author, by D. Forbes Campbell. An entirely 
new edition, printed from new type, and illus- 
trated with thirty-six steel plates printed from 
the French originals. To be completed in twelve 
octavo volumes. Cloth, $3 per volume. 





Waring’s Peril. 


By CAPT. CHARLES KING, U. S. A., author of “ The 
Colonel’s Daughter,” “ Marion’s Faith,” etc. 1 mo, 
cloth, $1.00. 

Another specimen of Capt. King’s brilliant, witty, 
and charming descriptions of American army life. 





Ten Notable Stories from Lippincott’s 
Magazine. 


By Ten Authors. Containing A Rose of the Mire, by 
Kate Jordan; Abraham's Mother, by Annie Flint ; 
A Pastel, by Cornelia Kate Rathbone; The Phi- 
losophers, by Geraldine Bouner; The Reprieve of 
Capitalist Clive, by Owen Wister ; Jane’s Holiday, 
by Valerie Hays Berry; The Cross-Roads Ghost, 
by Matt Crim;. A Deed with a Capital D, by 
Charles M. Sxinner; The Rustlers, by Alice Mac- 
Gowan; and When Hester Came, by Bride Neill 
Taylor. 12mo. Illustrated. Paper, 5 cents; 
cloth, $1.00. 





*,* For sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by the 
Publishers, free of expense, on receipt of the price. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 
715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 





Columbian Inkstand 


Best in the World. Send for Illustrated Pamphlet. 
BOYD & ABBOT CU. 23 Warren St., New York. 


SUCCESSFUL. ADVERTISERS are wing 
Remington County Seat Lists. They cover the groun 
best with least expense. 10) Tribune Building, N. Y. 














MUSIC 


GP? music 


EASTER SELECTIONS, containing 
bright, new Carols, and a Responsive Service. 
Music by Celebrated Writers of Sunday-School 
Songs. Price 5 cents, post-paid: ‘ 

THE LIVING CHRIST, Service of Song 
and Responses, prepared by J. £. HALL, Price, 
—— post-paid. Wecall attention also to: ** The 

ord of Life,” **The Risen Messiah,” ** He Lives,” 
** Death's Conqueror,” ** The King of Love,” **Sav- 
tor Victorious, Easter Morning, Etc., Price, § 
cents each, post-paid. 


ece CANTATAS. ecece 


UNDER THE PALMS. By Butterworth 
and Root. Price 30 cents, post-paid. 
FLOWER PRAISE, By Burnham and 
Root. Price, 20 cents, post-paid. 
FESTIVAL OF THE FLOWERS. By 
Burnham and Root. Price 30 cts, post-paid. 
MUSICAL VISITOR, for February, will 
contain Easter Anthems, Price, 15 cts. a copy 
Catalogue of Easter Music of every 
description mailed free on application. Address, 
e THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
CINCINNATI, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 


SUNNY SIDE SONGS! 
THE NEW AND POPULAR 
SUNDAY SCHOOL SONC BOOK, 


By W. H. DOANE, the latest and best book by 
this favorite composer. ‘241 songs; $30 per 100. 


THE BICLOW & MAIN CO. 
76 East 9th St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
























M ESSRS. CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, in anti- 
~“"~ eipation of their removal in May to their new build- 


ing, now offer all the books in stock (numbering more 





than 280,000 volumes) at very greatly reduced prices. 


Lovers of good books are thus offered a most unu- 


sual opportunity. Personal inspection is urged, but a 


partial catalogue will be sent on request. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


743-7458 Broadway, New York. 





MASON & HAMLIN 


Sold for cash and easy pa 

New styles just introduce 

Send for illustrated Catalogues. 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. CHICAGO. 


ORGANS & PIANOS 


EDUCATION. 


Glenwood Colegite Institut, Matawan, Hi. J 


Boardin School (both sexes). First class 














accommodations and thorough instruction in tng- 
lish. Classical and Business Courses. Also Art, Music 
and Modern ny oy 

Glenwood offers the highest inducements where 
good teachers, good health, good habits and economy 
are considerations. 





Prof. CASPER G. BROWER, Principal. 
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Financial. 
LAND TRANSFERS. 


THE land which we till and on which 
we live is the foundation of all values. 
Modern civilization has invented the sys- 
tem of capitalizing other methods of busi- 
ness and has thus added greatly to human 
wealth and comfort; yet.the welfare of 
those who own land is of the first impor- 
tance. Property in land mnast be carefully 
protected if we would give stability to 
commerce and to Government. Conrect- 
ed intimately with this idea of protection 
to landed property is the necessitv for cor- 
rect and certain title to it. We cannot be 
sure of our ownership unless we are sure 
of our title. In the earlv days this title 
to land was as much involved as were the 
complex, social and civil conditions which 
depended upon land, The aristocracy of 
Great Britain have from the first relied 
upon land to support their position in the 
British scheme of a monarchv surrounded 
by a governing class. So the system of 
passing the title to land in England be- 
came very involved, as rights under 
primogeniture and entail became more 
complex. The ownership of land, carry- 
ing as it did social position as well as in- 
come, was hedged about by a multiplicity 
of provisions which made the title or the 
transfer of the title a matier of long and 
careful investigation, 

In the United States. tho inheriting 
our common law from England, the ab- 
sence of aristocratic ownership of land 
made changes in our lard system in the 
direction of greater simplicity. Every 
year sees new agitation toward ease of 
transfer of such property, as we lose the 
old sense of social and governmental im- 
portance which land once carried with it. 

The increase of other forms of wealth 
has, in a great measure, reduced owner- 
sbip in Jand to a merely commercial ques- 
tion. This being so, there is nothirg 
which need hinder us in adopting the 
best system of land transfers which safety 
and our circumstances admit. The great 
business feature of our age is the exten- 
sion of credit, by which a man having but 
little money can borrow enough more to 
go at once into business. Land owning 
as a business has felt this impetus, and 
indeed farm mortgages are to-day the 
best illustration of the benefits and dan- 
gers of the free use of credit and ease of 
borrowing. And ease of borrowing is 
much helped or hindered by the ease 
with which the lender can assure himself 
that the borrower has a good title and 
can thus really mortgage his land. Ease 
of transfer thus encourages borrowing 
and the extension of business and trade 
generally. 

A plan for accomplishing this result, 
which has many advocates, is called the 
Torrens or Australian system. In brief, 
this plan calls for aGoverrment guaranty 
of title when owners’ rights have been 
passed upon, and on deposit of one-tenth 
of 1% of the price. These deposits are held 
as a reserve fund by the Government 
against any loss by reason of flaw pre- 
vious to guaranty. Australia has suf- 
fered no loss from this cause, since the 
owner holds his property by a generally 
straight deed, with few transfers from 
the Government itself or some original 
holder. A system very similar has been 
in operation in Prussia for many years, 
and has proved successful. In the United 
States a potent argument against the plan 
has been the fact that our political system 
does not favor the assumption by the 
Government of any duties of the kind, ex- 
cept as a matter of extreme necessity. 
Nevertheless, in some of our States bills 
have been introduced into the Legislatures 
and commissions appointed, looking to- 
ward the adoption of some such plan 
with modification. 

But at least the States are justified in 
introducing such reforms as will make 
land trausfers less complicated. Connect- 
icut has made unnecessary any but the 
simplest form of deed. Even a change in 
this respect helps trading. In large cities 
like New York the difficulty of searching 
title through a multitude of books long 
increased the expenses of transfers and 
mortgages. A few years ago New York 
City introduced the block system of regis- 
tering. The citv is divided into sections, 
and these into blocks. All matters bearing 
on the title to property are entered in the 
books according to sections and then 
indexed by blocks, so that a searcher has 
a limited instead of an unlimited number 
of books to look through when investi- 
gating wills, family bistory, judgments 
and the like. The new plan does not affect 
the legality of any title but reduces the 
expenses of searchers. 

A demand having arisen, covering the 
question of the rightfulness of ownership 
a title guaranty company was formed t 
guarantee the title of property for a fee 
Naturally the company met with great 
opposition, but finally succeeded in estab- 
lishing its right to copies of documents. 
This company led to others like it, all 
having apparently succeeded. It must, 
however, be said that for the half-dozen 
years in which these companies have been 





in existence they have not encountered 
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any heavy losses from the discovery of 
unknown and unsuspected heirs; their 
business is of the nature of insurance, tho, 
unlike life insurance, their averages can- 
not be determined except by longer expe- 
rience. At any rate these guaranty com- 
panies are doing commercially as a busi- 
ness venture what the Australian plan 
proposes as a Government matter. Until 
proved inadequate the guaranty by the 
company is better, because it puts the ex- 
pense of the guaranty upon the parties 
concerned and not upon the people at 
large. It behooves every State to enact 
such laws as will allow transfers of 
real estate at the least expense of 
money and trouble. Yet safety must 
never be sacrificed. Thoroughness of title 
with care of transfer will often effect an 
immediate reduction in the _ interest 
charge to borrowers, and is, therefore, 
from a selfish standpoint a desirable 
thing. 


Be: 


THE BANKS OF NEW YORK. 


WE print this week the quarterly reports 
of anumber of the National and State 
Banks doing business in this city. These 
banks have a national reputation, and 
their stock is held by persons residing in 
different parts of the country, who will 
be interested and informed by a careful 
perusal of the reports, of which a sum- 
mary is hereby given: 

AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK. 
ER 5b oxen vbwsssmseecesbee $35,154,618 








a a eer eee 5,000,000 
Oe a , Serre eee. 2,025,000 
Undivided profits................ 393.731 
SEIN io s50 5s vsvessube> ioessauk 25,597,507 
CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK. 
ee EE RP $14,882,322 


CD NEE sine oisivdkewenesn sh 2,000,000 
edi eee sk binsemnbiiie 400,000 
maIvaned prokiits. ..........60000 139 987 
GS es ee ee 11,982,335 


CONTINENTAL NATIONAL RANK. 
SS ey ee ee $8,997,026 





Capital stock...... skbaechnaae mes 1,000,006 
Surplus and undivided profits... 245.851 
ON EE See ere 7,700,784 


EAST RIVER NATIONAL BANK, 
EEE, CERO TES $1,655,097 


fe OE a eae 250,000 
—— See vesb bp once eeeeeeesccceces 50,000 
Undivided profits................ 85,168 
SPREE 555 555ssssaunenpses ses he 1,051,929 
GALLATIN NATIONAL BANK, 
ee, Rr eee $10,918,997 
eee eee 1,000,000 
Oe EE TE 1,000,000 
Undivided profits................. 514,264 
SPPINUS Sob ncncencss6scssensaseens 7,869,423 
IMPORTERS’ AND TRADERS’ NATIONAL BANK. 
POR xnsesin-capsces soe eened $34,424,544 
ay Te 1,500,000 
OSE OOTP 5,000,000 . 
Undivided profits................ 572,838 
SRNC Ss chan iniccSbeu sen onset 27,304,095 
MERCANTILE NATIONAL BANK. 
ER vesrsncaa->keosnerseeveh $12,253,856 
SNE NIKE 6.55 cca vsesssbanccbes 1,000,000 
EEC via bsasss Gases sesh eonkiees 1,000,000 
Undivided profits..............00 106,385 
EL. oc. cachakias uavoceabeosess 9,746,179 
NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE. 
ee es $36,485,404 


ee. ee 
PU cha Gcctnssseeancbesesenek 
Unoivided profits............000% 


5.000.000 
2,000,006 
1,564,125 


NE IR ae 26,351,959 
NATIONAL BANK OF NORTH AMERICA 
oS EE Rs Ree $7,354,133 
SORENESS oases ck exhebed aba 700,000 
peter ey re eee weed ee 900,070 
Undivided profits. ..........s.00- 138,902 
DCG cccs-cacabebees sees ss 5,970,231 


NATIONAL BUTCHERS’ AND DROVERS’ BANK. 
OS SESE PEG). $2,556,940 
SRE ONIN. ws acencsccsseacceees 300,000 
Ee rT ee 250,000 
Undivided profits................ 19,333 
er en re 1,943,027 
PHENIX NATIONAL BANK. 
NN si cing cb An nuseeri«ce 37,019,896 
fe 1,000,000 
oy Je eee eee eee 400,000 
Undivided profits..... pekbbanssas 54.145 
SEO. wi sauuensebsebhuskeeseess 5,527,841 
. THIRD NATIONAL BANK, 
ee Re $11,027,994 
ee 1,000,000 
OS Sees eae 150,000 
Undivided profits................ 39.405 
Deposits. ....., Seni eapheuncaleks 9,793,590 
BANK OF AMERICA. 
NR 55s conned ys a $30,260,757 
SR SRK... vase ecearehasawe 3,000,000 
DEL <.chiwinneeraxbicheaseeess 1,500,000 
CIMRIVERER MODELS. . ....0000000500 622,091 
SD: os Sea Fano ens sen chads ak oe 25,138,666 





.... We trust that the system of bank- 
ing practiced in at Jeast one case in Min- 
neapolis will not extend to other cities. 
The teller of a bank in Minneapolis, who 
is now undergoing a sentence of seven 
years, testified a few days ago that he had 
robbed the bank of over $123,000. The 
bank apparently did not discover the 
shortage, and declared its regular divi- 
dend, and in its report to the Bank Ex- 
aminer showed a shortage in cash of only 
$18,000, 


THE INDEPENDENT 


FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL. 


THERE has been a further improve- 
ment in both the spirit and volume of 
business during the past week. The ap- 
proach of spring, which always brivgs 
greater business activity, is having con- 
siderable to do with this better state of 
affairs. Compared with last year the 
sales of wholesale houses run from 15 to 
30¢ less, and in some cases the declines 
are even greater. It should be remem- 
bered, however, that last year trade was 
unusually active, and that the aggregate 
of sales is necessarily diminished by low 
prices, so that the actual shrinkage in the 
quantity of business is not so heavy as 
appears, particularly when compared 
with an average year. Compared with a 
month ago sales are certainly heavier in 
volume. Collections are less unsatisfactory, 
and confidence generally is upon a firmer 
basis, Washington, as usual, ‘is the source 
of nearly all disturbance. The tariff ques- 
tion is as unsettled as ever, and it will be 
a surprise, indeed, if any measure can be 
passed until some time in May. The pas- 
sage of the Seigniorage bill by such alarge 
majority in the House, and the. practical 
certainty of its adoption in the Senate, is 
not assuring; because, while sure of 
death from the Presidential veto, it shows 
that the prevailing spirit in Congress is 
inimical to all sound money ideas. On 
the other hand, there are conditions 
which warrant expectations of further 
improvement. Recent liquidations and 
economies have cleared the way for a 
fresh start. Values are very low; wages 
have been reduced; prolonged shut- 
downs have averted heavy accumulations ; 
money is plentiful and credit strengthen- 
ing. Undersuch conditions revival seems 
inevitable, and the temptation to new en- 
terprise irresistible. It may be postponed 
by suspense such as now endured; but 
with the passage of a tariff bill, if not be- 
fore, it seems reasonable to assume that 
better times are not very distant. 








An encouraging fact is the diminution 
in the number and importance of fail- 
ures. Dun's Weekly Review reports the 
total in February at 4 260 with liabilities 
of about $15 000.000. against 2,080 with 
liabilities of over $30,000 000 in January. 
Tn November and December the liabilities 
exceeded $60,000,000. No better proof of 
a turn in the tide bas been recorded than 
this. Reports of bank clearings also con- 
firm the reports of improvement, At the 
seven leading citics they showed a de- 
cline of only 367%, which, considering the 
absence of speculation, the low range of 
values and the fact that a number of 
banks have gone out of existence, does 
not indicate so serious a loss in the vol- 
ume of legitimate trade as was supposed. 
In the dry goods trade buyers are taking 
hold with more freedom, the demand 
coming chiefly from the West and North- 
west, which have been curtailing pur- 
chases with much severity for the last 
few months. Insome cases staple cottons 
were advanced; but this was only where 
temporary reduction had been made to 
clear off stock. Woolens experienced a 
slightly better demand, but manufacturers 
are still demoralized by tariff uncertainties. 
Wheat recovered somewhat from the late 
depression, and was aided by reports that 
farmers’ holdings are much smaller than 
usual. At any rate interior receipts show 
a heavy falling off, being only 1.300,000 
bushels last week, against 3,000,000 the 
same week last year. Imports show a 
relatively smaller decline than exports, 
the result being a moderate reduction in 
visible supply. which now figures at 77,- 
250,000 bushels. The price of March de- 
liveries rose to 6lijc. Corn was quiet at 
42ic. Speculation in cotton continues 
slow, and prices were steady. owing toa 
moderate crop movement and better 
cables. Cotton as well as wheat were in- 
tiuenced by the fluctuation in silver, and 
the prospects of anti-option legislation. 
In the grocery trade there is less complaint 
than formerly, collections being fair, de- 
mand moderate, but prices unsatisfactory. 
The hardware trade is very dull. For 
structural iron, however, fair orders are 
being placed in the West at prices very 
favorable to buyers. Sales of about 
2,000,000 tons of iron ore have been made 
in the Lake district since the first of Jan- 
uary, which indicates that manufacturers 
have orders in prospect and are making 
preparations, The Eastern iron markets 
are, however, exceedingly dull, and the 
demand for railroad iron shows no expan- 
sion. 





Stocks were strong and higher. The 
advance, which was started by the cover- 
ing of short lines in the Grangers and 
some of the Industrial, was followed up 
by increased speculative buying by com- 
mission houses, Easy money and the 
fact that stocks are concentrated in strong 
hands facilitate the movement. Railroad 
earnings made better comparisons than 
usual, but the declines are still heavy, 
amounting to 14% for both the second and 
third weeks of February. As there is 
more orless rate cutting going on the de- 
crease in volume of traffic is not quite so 
large as appears. January statements of 
net earnings were satisfactory, partly be- 


cause of large decreases in expenses and 
partly because January, 1893, was a period 
of exceptional storm and expense to the 
companies. It is doubtful if the present 
rate of economy can be long continued, 
for it is unquestionably augmented by 
deferred renewals and improvements that 
must be made later on. Foreign Ex- 
change was strong, and $1,250,000 gold 
went to Europe by Saturday’s steamer. 
This was surprising in view of the im- 
mense falling off in imports and the con- 
sequent heavy excess of exports. The 
only explanation was that the Bank of 
France paid ten days’ interest on the ship- 
ment ; tho for what reason, unless in con- 
nection with Austrian resumption require- 
ments, is not a understcod. No 
anxiety would be felt here at a moderate 
outward movement of gold, particularly 
as a slight drop in money rates in London, 
or a slight rise here would quickly check 
it. A better feeling is noticed on the 
European bourses ; but this has not result- 
ed in any better demand for American 
stocks. Speculation in the Industrials 
continues active, being mainly dependent 
on the ever-changing advices from Wash- 
ington concerring the tariff. Silver is 
unsettled and further depressed by re- 
ports of India imposing a 5% duty on 
exports. Since January Ist, over $7,- 
000 000 silver has been exported from 
the United States, and production 
here is now being curtailed as a result of 
low prices. Reorganization schemes are 
again occupying attention, that of the 
Richmond Terminal Company having 
been given out and promising success, 
while the Erie plan is meeting with strong 
opposition. 


A somewhat better tone is expressed in 
the money market, tho rates do not im- 
prove. Call loans rule 1@1}%. Time 
money is quoted at 2@34¢ for one to six 
months respectively. One encouraging 
feature is a better supply of commercial 

aper, chiefly from the dry goods and 
hardware trades, rates being 34@34¢ for 
best double names. The demand for cur- 
rency in the West continues limited ; 
hence the movement in this direction con- 
tinues free. Very soon the flow must be 
in the other direction. and a more hopeful 
spirit is observed in Chicago. The bank 
statement, which did not reflect Satur- 
day’s gold shipment, showed an increase 
of $1,000,000 in surplus reserve, 


The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks : 


March 3. Feb 24. Decrease, 
ceecseees $49,303,400  $441,217,400 $1,914,296 
97,526 300 97,915 389,300 

3 





Circulation. on 
The following shows the relation ve- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities : 





BPecie ........0000 97,526, 4 $97,915,609 $389,300 
Legal tenders.... 111,187,900 110,087,500 *1,150,400 
Total reserve.. $208,714,200 $207,953,100 *3761,100 
Reserve required 
against dep’ts. 132,935,300 138,185,600 250,300 
Surp. reserve.. $75,778,900 $74,767,500 + *$1,011,400 





*Inerease. 
‘Lhe condition of the legal reserve of the 
Associated Banks at this date of each of 
the last five years was as follows: 
March 4, 1893—Surp ‘ 
March 6, 1892—Surp. 
March 7, 1891—Surp 
March 8, 18%—Surpl 
March 9, 1889—Surpl 








CITY BANK STOCKS, 
The bid and asking price with quota- 
tions of Jast sales of city bank stocks are 
as follows: 























Banks. Sales. Bid. Asked. 
AMBOTIOR.. .cs.0ccccccccecceces 185 80 185 
American Exchange....... 147 147 149 
Butchers’ and Drovers’.... 167 175 190 
Broadway.......... os 231 200 235 
Central Nationa) 120% 120 122 
Chase National. 225 450 sees 
Chatham........ 350 340 400 
ee. eee 4,120 4,000 4,800 
Citizens’. 137 140 160 

Solum bia 25046 § ¢ oe 
Commerce. 176 172 180 
Continental....... 1 120 ° 
Corn Exchange.. 2 260 280 

es ° 116 142 eeee 
East River..... 140 see 
Eleventh Ward 275 200 
Fifth Avenue. - 6 2,500 
First National............. 54d 2,000 
First National of 8S. 1...... 110 112 115 
Fourteenth Street.. - ames enen 
Fourth National. 19% 192 20 
Gallatin National. 291 280 ones 
Garfield National.. 400 ence Se00 
German-American. ni 115 cone 
11K 150 ones 
31044 310 350 
150 150 oes 
560 550 600 

CK is sich inileaiine satus 160 140 150 
Leather Manufacturers’... 10536 200 230 
Lincoln National..... - 4% epee epee 
Market and Fulton 210 205 225 
Mechanics’.......... 180 170 180 
Manbattan.......... . 19846 180 Baise 
Merchants’ Exchange .. ., 120 ene 
Mechanics’ and Traders’.. _% 150 160 

135 see cece 

5 2 oot 

605 57 apes 

120 110 125 

15 115 ence 

145 eane esas 

160 150 eaee 

231 225 250 

W5de 180 eens 

26234 250 280 

{ion 275 ease 

ee eee 152 152 165 
Seaboard National 172 172 Seee 

Second National... 350 300 eons 
Seventh National.. 125 133 oses 
Shoe and Leather. 112g 110 ‘ 
Southera.........-.. 90 weap 175 
State of New York......... 101 100 10 
St. Nicholas..... 130 weve cece 

RRS 10236 exee gees 

Tradesmen’s.......... ecccee 4 soos 7 
United States National... 175 165 1%5 
Western National.,..sn 1 Wi Bb) 
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FOREIGN EXCHANGE. 


Messrs, Brown Bros. & Co. quote actual 
rates as follows: 







Cable transfers. 
Commercial, long. 


BANK STOCKS, 


Sales of bank stocks, for the week end- 
ing March 3d, were as follows: 






mport’rs’&Trad’rs’. 
Manhattab............ 





GOVERNMENT BONDS. 


Goveroments were firm, closing as fol- 
lows : 


















Bid Asked 
Oh IN 5 vaccirkccs aescchccesassbesee i 118 
Registered COUpONS...........664 sees sensed 14 
New is, Registered.. --- 1174 = NT 
Registered coupons. 173g se 
Registerec ae mf oe 
Currency 6s, 1895 102 be 
Currency 1896... 104 aS 
Currency 6s, 1897.. ++ 1M 
Currency 6s, 1898.......... aie aweenhannl .-.110 
CUFFENRCY 6B . BBD... ccc ccc cee covecvccvee 113 





INACTIVE INDUSTRIAL SECURITIES. 
Bid. Asked, Sales. 





H B. Claflin Com y. Ist pfd.... 95 100 . 
Go. dO. 2d DIG.......-202 sores 95 100 an 
Thurber-Whyland Co., com........ «- és 244 
do. do. ae ee 2° 9 
Proctor & Gamble, com . -118 120 = 

do. d pfd.. 20 125 ine 

P. Lorillard Co., com ae o* ne 
do. 0. pfd...... ++ lO4 108 . 
Blackwell’s Dur. Tob. Co., com.... 15 16 i 
ek, raat i) 


100 


FINANCIAL ITEMS, 


....The Persian Government has an- 
nounced that the Mint will no longer coin 


silver. Importations of silver will be for- 
bidden from April 1st. 


....The passage of the Bland Seigniorage 
bill by the House of Representatives need 
not, we think, alarm upholders of sound 
money, as it is almost absolutely certain 
that if the bill reaches President Cleve- 
land he will promptly veto it. 


....President Hill of the Great North- 
ern Railway has perfected tinaucial ar- 
rangements whereby he will be enabled to 
construct at an early day a line from 
Fosston to Duluth, thus giving the Great 
Northern a direct route from the Red 
River Valley to the head of the Lakes, 


...The disasters to the fishing vessels 
rep_riing f:0om Gloucester, Mass,, have 
been greater during the past three months 
than at any time for a similar period. 
The number of vessels reported lost is 
eighteen, valued at over $100,000 ; the loss 
of life has been sixty-one men. 


....The National Union Bank of this 
city, which organized for business in 
Juce, 1893, with a capital stock paid in of 
$1,200,000, and surplus fund of $60,000, re- 
ports in its quarterly statement of Febru- 
ary 28th, that its surplus fund and un li- 
vided profits amount to $228,659.33. 


...[t is reported that the village of 
Harris City, ten miles west of Findlay, 
O., has become bankrupt, and that it will 
be appraised and sold at sheriff's sale. It 
is stated that nearly the entire village is 
owned by the Exchange Bank of Oxtawa, 
which recently failed. Thisis one of the 
most singular incidents of bankruptcy 
which has come to our notice. 


....Messre. N. W. Harris & Co., bank- 
ers, in offering the 5% gold bonds of the 
Cleveland Street Railway Company, of 
Cleveland, O., assure investors that they 
have carefully examined into the phys- 
‘ical, financial and legal features of the 
security, end they recommend the bonds 
to investors desiring a conservative bond 
at a fair rate of interest. 


....-There are ten firms engaged in 
transporting American beef and mutton 
to England, the two points of shipment 
being New York and Boston. The sbip- 
ments of dressed beef each week range 
between 15,000 and 21,000 quarters, Dur- 
ing the past two months 39,491 head of 
cattle, 148,307 quarters of beef, and 13,774 
head of sheep have been shipped. Russia 
formerly supplied Great Britain with 
meat, but on account of the famine in 
that country this source of supply has 
been cut off. 


....The British steamship ‘‘ Baku- 
Standard,” carrying oil in bulk, recently 
arrived at Philadelphia, having made the 
entire trip with residuum from Russian 
oil as fuel. There were several advantages 
found in the use of petroleum residu- 
um over that of coal; among others per- 
fect cou bustion was possible, something 
never arrived at when coal was used. Tne 
heat was intense and even, the consump- 
tion was about twenty tons of the fuel 
every twenty four hours as against thirty 
tons of bituminous coal. There was nt- 
cessity for fewer firemen and _ stokers, 
twelve men less beingneeded. This ex- 
periment has proved to be a very impor- 
tant one, and may be, and probably will 
be, far reaching in its results. 


....The Sun, of this city, has compiled 
very interesting statistics in to the 
mortgage indebtedness of the United 
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both city and country. There are 
$350,000 psdhes.f in the United States, and 
only one-quarter of them are mortgaged. 
The total mortgage debt upon farms is 
$2 040,000,000, which is just about one- 
half of the value of the mortgages on city 
and town lots. The newer States are, of 
course, more heavily mortga; than the 
old and well-settled ones. Kansas leads 
with $170 per capita, while Maine is only 
$19 per capita, and in Alabama it is $26, 
and $23 in Tennessee. A singular in- 
prone is that in the State of Wisconsin, 
which may be called a new-old State, more 
than one-half of the farms of the State 
are owned without mortgage by those who 
cultivate them. Taking the whole coun- 
try together, the average mortgage debt 
on all farms is not much more than 10¢ 
of their total value. 


FOR SALE. 


$500,000 
New York City 


BONDS, DUE 190%, 
EXEMPT FROM TAXATION, 


at 100 and accrued interest. 











HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


24 Nassau St.. New York. 


VERMILYE & CO., 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK OITY, 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 

BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH Ok 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE, 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT A” 
SIGHT. 


FORTUNE IN SIGHT. 


Real Estate Syndicate now forming, Im- 
mense proses, Particulars, address 
GEO. H. HILL, Box 518. Portland, Oregon, 


LOMBARD 


Eouitable, JarvisConklin and other 
BOUCHT FOR CASH. 
CHAS. E. GIBSON, 45 Milk St., 
BOSTON. 


E, D, SHEPARD & CO, 


BANKERS, 
(late Aug. T. Post), 


Drexel Building, Broad St., N. Y. 


STATE COUNTY AND CITY BONDS, | * 
MOORE BROTHERS, 


11 South 4th St., Minneapolis, Minn. 
ESTATES missy teres cust 
LO ANS fy negotiated, payable in gold secured 


Ag lien on Minneapolis reul 
te, without expense to lender. 


United sales Trust Company 


OF NEW YORK. 


No. 45 and 47 WALL STREET. 


JAPITAL AND SURPLUS 


TEN MILLION DOLLARS. 


This Company is a poy depository for moneys 
paid into Court, and is authorized to act as guardian, 
trustee or executor, 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 
which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 
five days’ notice, and will be entitied to interest tor 
the whole time they may remain with the Company. 

Executors, administrators, or trustees of estates, 
religious and benevolent institutions, and individu- 
als will find this Company a convenient depository 
for money. 

JOHN A. STEWART, Pres. GEORGE BLISS, Vice-Pres. 
JAMES S. CLARK, Second Vice-Pres. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
Louis G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary 




















TRUSTEES: 
DANIEL D. Lorp, JOHN CROSBY BROWN, 
Ia AMUEL SLOAN EDWARD COOPER, 
AMES i W. BAYARD CUTTING, 


LEX. E. ORR, B’klyn, 
} WART, Wittiais H. MACY, Jr., 
yon! TARSEN RHOADES, Wo. D.S 


‘RANK LYMAN, “Pelyn, 


GEORGE BLIss, GEORGE F. VIETOR, 
VILLIAM a M. WALDORF ASTOR, 
JAMES STILLMAN. 





NOT A FAILUS | IN DULUTH, 


, REAL ESTATE AT HARD TIME” PRICES. 
8 Per Cent. First Mertgages a Specialty. 
_E. R. BRACE, Duluth, Minn. 
THEIS & BARROLL, 
mie EA GAMERS, 
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THE INDEPENDENT 


Make the Most of 
Your 
Prosperity 


You must not only 
save, but make your 
savings earn their ut- 
most. You should have 
at least 6% interest. 

Send for our pam- 


phlet ;. free. 


The Provident 


_T rust Ce cn een 


Boston, Mass. 
tion THE INDEPENDENT. 

THE MIDDLESEX 
1875 BANKING COMPANY i894 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
Paid-Up Capital - $600,000 
Surplus.................00-++--- $150,000 
Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
——- of ist mort; with the Union Trust 

oes fa New York or the Security Com- 

pany f Hartford, Conn., under Supervision 

anking Departments of Conn., New York, 

Mass.and Maine, Amount of issue limited by 

Law. Connecticut Trustees, Executors, etc., 
are permitted by law to invest in these bonds. 


LETTERS INVESTMENT 














OF 
CREDIT. SECURITIES. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
BANKERS, No. 59 WALL STREET. N. ¥ 


IOWA LOAN & TRUST CO. 


DeEs MOINES, IowA, Feb. 21, 1894, 


Notice is noose given to holders of Iowa Loan & 
S het mt. Debentures of Series X, due 





‘Also, to holders of bonds of Series 26, due April 1, 
1895, that all bonds of this Series are called for Day- 
ment Cy 1, 1894, at which date interest will cease. 

Above descri bonds will be paid on presenta- 
tion, either at the Chemical National Bank, New 
on or at the office of the company in Des Moines, 


For. reinvestment, the commany offers its Ten Year 
Bonds, payable at its option five years from date, or 
at the maturity of any coupon thereafter, bear.ng 
interest at five and one-half per cent. per annum, 
and amply sec by first mortgages on real estate 
duly asvigned and transferred to responsible trustees 
for the protection of the bondholders. Full descrip- 
tion wil be given on application. 


W. E. COFFIN, Treasurer. 


8) NET FIRST MORTGAGE LOANs, 
Absolute: ona nterest pay: 
40%: abl =e sunhones by drafton New 

rsonal - mtion given to afi 

Address 





fans, Highest an fon 
TON, Faizhaven, Wa 


E. ‘STE INBACHI 


Will act as agent for investors and property owners, 
chloe 6 per cent. to 10 per ang investments always 
om hand. Tacoma. Washington 


DULUTH. 


ae than in any other section of the 








nited states. 


information. 
Cc.E. LOVETT & CO., 
DULUTH, MINN. 


Oregon Securities 


Examined and appraised for non-residents by 


The Title Guarantee & Trust Co., 


Portland, Oregon, 
References: Park National Bank, New York; Mel- 
ville Ficus & Co., London, England. 


FREE INFORMATION. 


To Holders of Western Mortgages 
The City Real Estate Trust Co., 
TOPEKA, Kan. BOSTON, Mass. PHILADELPHIA, P?. 

EPORT OF THE CONDITION | OF Tay 


CONTINENTAL NATIONAL BANK, NEW 
YORK, at the close of business, on the 28th day of 






























February, 1894 
RESOURCES, ss 
Loans and discounts $4,345,073 13 
Overdrafts. . 20 50 
U.S. bonds. 484,650 00 
Other stocks 306,468 95 
Premiums...... 75,198 23 
| es oe 521, 3814 22 
Legal tenders ‘and bank 
aiesebaeesdant vas 965,960 00 
Due from Treasurer of U. S. 2.250 00 
Byehengee for semper 
vhdneaerns 565,110 73 
ae > from banks.. 5,032 
Other cash items.....- 5,298 02 
———  3,261,80) 78 
MR Sas tpacids “epbehogiecusscucenacencs $8,997,025 81 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock...........cccccccccesecrccvsesees $1,000,000 00 
Surplus and profits........... $262,027 22 
Expenses and taxes paid. 16,175 83 
_—__ 245,851 39 
Circulation ‘ cues 42,260 (0 
Dividends unpaid......... cadevapecedverscce 8,130 02 
Deposits : 
Individuals.........-.....+. $2,410,498 50 
eee 4,101,084 79 
784.219 90 
404,745 21 
Gertiteates ¢ of deposit... < 70 00 
Cashier’s checks........... 166 U0 
ey 7,700,784 40 





TELS, s cvckenen: santeaceenteabiicnegen ees ~$8,997,02 025 8t 
STATE OF New York, County oF NEW YORK, 88.: 

I, ALFRED hl TIM , Cashier of the above- 
named bank, d came cae that the above state- 
ment is true to ‘the best of my, knowledge and belief. 

'RED H. TIMPSON, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to before a hits 5th day 


of March, 1894. Ep F. COREY. 
Notary Public, NO ¥. County. 


Fee ‘AYLOR, { Directors, 








GOLD 5°, BONDS 


CLEVELAND 


Street Railway Co. 


OF CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


DATED MCH. |, 1893. 
Devomination $1,000. 


DUE MCH. 1}, 1913. 


May be registered. 
Capital Stock of company...... .... -. 812,000,000 
(On which there is double liability 
under the laws of Ohio.) 

Actual cash invested in property, ir- 

eer of valuable franchises, 

OVEP. .....666 ° 7,000,000 
Total bonded ‘debt Ro see 2,749,000 


Secured by mortgage on entire system, which is a 
consolidation of four leading street railway lines of 
Cleveland, operating over 9644 miles of track, which 
have been in profitable operation for the pasttwenty 
years and more, and all of which have been good 
dividend payers. 

NET EARNINGS since March 1, 1893, sufficient, 
after meeting operating expenses and fixed charges, 
to pay interest charge on entire bonded debt more 
than three and one-half times. 

We have carefully examined into the phys- 
ical, financial and legal features of the se- 
carity and 


Recommend the Bonds 


to investors desiring a conservative bond at 
a fair rate of interest. 

Special circular, giving price and fuli information, 
mailed on application. 

New list of City bonds on hand for sale suita- 
ble for trust funds and individual investment fur- 
nished on request. 

Personal interviews solicited. 


N. W. HARRIS & CO., 


BANKERS, 
15 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
CH: CAGO. BOSTON. 


REEORTO OF TRE. a ONDITION OF THE 
HERS’ AND DROVERS’ 
BANK. ee ‘Mor ork, oy the State of New York, at 
the close of business February 28th, 1894: 
RESOURCES 
Loans and discounts.......... 
Overdrafts, secured and unse 
U.S. bonds to secure aes. 
Premiums on U. 8. bonds.. 
Stocks, securities, Oa cons cide aie 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures.... 
= _— National banks (not reserve- 












$1,203, aes e 





80,000 00 





nts, 
Due ‘from State banks and bankers 
ms 


Exchanges for Clearin House. 
Notes of other National banks 
a inaes paper currency, ni 





tee 1,702 16 
Lawful money 
Specie.. 
Legal-tender MOCED 20000 -c000 194. ios 00 
U. 8. eg ata of “deposit sn.c00 08 
egal tenders..........++- 20,! 
eae a age CT 705,139 00 
Redemption fund with . Treasurer ks 
6 par cent. of eiaiatin) = auscioqualingas 2,250 00 
Eis) unadsendentendveceahaiew $2,556,940 37 


LIABILITIES. 


4 PN Bi, occ. Genccasnnsevenees $300,000 00 
Capital aoe paic peNrnitrd 


Surplus fund..........ccccccccsccses coccsers 

Unc ivided Droits, less expenses and a 
CHMEB PAIT. ... ce cccccccccccccscsctcoccccee 19,353 26 

Nationa bank notes outstanding. . 44,580 00 








Due toother National banks. $170, 335 48 
Dividends unpaid......... .. 1,449 95 
— — deposits subject 
ewan eee eeaeeeeeeeees 1, T41,517 2 we 
ee certificates of de- vee eS 
DOSIE.....ccececcreccceesceeees 8,522 65 
— com. ——_ ae 26,151 80 
Sash ecks outstand- 
“a evcccce eeeeserecae 50 00 = =1,943,027 11 





MOORE ina cns. dccovsedqossene cesses ssces $2,555,940 3I 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEWYORK, 83.: 
WM. H. CHASE, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do solemn! — meted above . ce is 
est of my knowledge an: 
trae to.the best i WwM Me H. CHASE, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 5th day of 
March, 1894. Jos. E, KEHOR, 
Notary Public, N. ¥. Co. (No. 1). 
Correct—Attest 


JOHN WILKIN, 
NR PYK, 
&. re. BRINCKERHOFF, 
T OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
ee MENTX NATIONA THE CITY 


OF NEW YORK, at New York: = the. State of New 
York, at the close of business, February 28th, 1894: 


t Directors. 





RESOURCES. pain f 
Loans and discounts.........-+--+eeeereeee 524,647 79 
Overdrafts, secured and epequees. . 5 53 









U. 8. bonds to — circulation.. 

U. 5: bonds on _han¢ 

Premiums on U.S. eas 
Stocks, securities, etc. 

Due from — National banks (not re- 
SEPVE AGENES)........ceceseesseses eoeevere 

Due from State banks and bankers.. 


‘ 
527,439 60 
3i5, = 4 











59 
Checks and other cash items ..... ty 07 4 = 
Exchanges for Clearing House....... 441,846 
Notes of other National banks... .....- 44, 116 00 
—- paper currency, nickels and on a 
ME chan etoevceses ¢hasudseddias ddtesene e 
La ful money reserve in bank, viz.: 
awn ern ene ceces $970,500 00 
Logal-tender WOE: cas sndine 7 ,000 
U.S. bg oes en of deposit 390,000 00 
ORB, cece cece 
isa = ————-— 2,010,500 00 
Redemption fund with Uni oun 
Treasurer (5 per cent. of circulation).. 2,250 00 
$7,019,895 68 
$',000,000 00 
Sur Bute a cei dbqhencgacedaaesee aes 400,000 00 
oan profits, less expenses and & a 
d cadpatheneesaesepesous 54,145 03 
National ‘bank notes outstanding......... 37,910 00 
Due to other } e banks bephs $2, tsi, 676 35 . 
“a d. te banks an 
" nk ot oieamaaimaane 256,785 54 
I Pacer poss’ sib see 
ual de uu 
"tp Ghtek...-0.. 3,042,147 70 


cvecccccees 23,000 92 
22,151 63 
101,719 91— 5,527,840 65 


posit... 
Certified chiec 
be -~~ag 's cheeks outstand- 





Total Nt wig 019,895 68 
EOF Ed i ORI Country Or NEw YORK, 3s.: 
NA LERE FRE BULL, Cashier of the above-named 


Subscribed and sworn to ace on this 5th da an 
March h, Gro. H. CorEyY, Notary Public 
Correct—Attest : 


W. H. H. MOORE, 





Toe H: Booty | Directors 


(309) 21 
FAIRHAVEN, 


BELLINGHAM BAY, 


THE FUTURE METROPOLIS OF PUGET SOUND. 


Is destined to be the great Manufacturing and Com - 
mercial Center because it has: 


e Largest and Safest Harbor on the Pacific Coast. 
Te Greatest Area of adjacent Agricultural Land. 
The most Bagaiicent Forests of Timber in the world. 
The Finest Natura! Town Site and Water Front. 
Tanmpanae Veins of the Best Coal in the West which 
ee uces a coke equal to Pennsylvania, Tron, Silver 

ad, Gold and other ores. £xtensive Quarries of 
Blue Sandstone for building purposes. Valuable in. 
formation can had of 


THE FAIRHAVEN LAND COMPANY. 
FAIRHAVEN, 


WASHINGTON. 
The Lewis Investment Co., 


DES MOINES, IOWA, 
ch ce ital Paid Ups b - i 0, 
oice Investments in the most 
tmente in ce weer onservative 
Six Per 


Genranteat First Mortgages 
r Cent. on improved landsin lowa 
and Eastern Nebraska. care AND DESIRABLE. 
Debenture Bonds, Secured 
Six Per Cen use a deposit of First Mortgage 
rus' tee. IFTEEN BA SUCCE: 
[UL EXPERIENCE. FOR Panera 4 aaa 








-A.HOTC HkKISS. GEOR GEH. “LEWIS. 
cvs Secretary. resident. 
z The National Park Bank, New Yo 
Capit i GiDNhSs On dd<easices. cdecsessoece 82 3.000.600 
Surolu Pitidtntuentaditxnne thud Gamiieke 2090, 660 


SAFETY DEP OSLT VAUL S EQUAL TO 
. HE COUN TRY 

_EBENEZER K. NWR GBT. Pres. STUYVESANT 
FISH, Vice-Pres.. EDWARD E. PUOR, Vice-Pres., 
WEORGE S. HICKOK, Cashier, EDWARD J: BALD- 
WIN, Ass’t Casnier. 

DIRECTORS: 

Eugene Kelly, Ebenezer K. Wright, Joseph T. Moore, 
Stuyvesant Fish, George S. Hart, Charles Sternbach, 
Charles Scribner, Edward C, Hoyt, Edward E, Poor, 
W. Rockhill Potis, August Belmont, Richard Dela- 
fleld, Francis RK. Appleton, Jonn Jacob Astor. 





Cae TERLY REPORT OF THE BANK 
va the morning of Satur 
Ist day of March, 1394. ” site tae 
RESOURCES. 

Loans and discounts, less due from di- 
MMGMOriccecgacresd. ccscuseacesia 

Due from directors . .. 

Overdratfts 

Due from trust companies,- State and 
National banks 


$14,867,761 66 
168,000 00 


8, 





662,320 76 
900,000 00 
1,000 00 
Jo7 49 
Ss a t ad "0 OD 

MECEACEGWEREES D2 4CA 60 NRErs eheennenn cs ee 584,629 00 
U's. ke legal-tender notes and circulating 







. 4 per cent. bonds, due 1907...... 
U: s. 5 per cent. bonds, due 1904 
Stocks and bonds................ 


















notes of National aE 6,017,732 62 
Cash items, viz.: 4 
Bills and checks for the next 
day’s exchanges............ $4,315,941 76 
Other items carried as cash. 50,951 U5 
—-——— 4,366,892 81 
$30,260,757 15 
LIABILITI 
Capital stock paid in, in cash. $3,000,000 C0 
Surplus fund.,.......... 1,500,000 00 
ones profits (net 622,091 33 


e depositors, as follows, v 
Deposite subject to check.. 8 


06,737 
—— certificates of de- 


v 


se ecceeecervescdncoseccee 12,677 § 36 


pos: 
cértitled ON waitcciv. de0e 1,521, 





co 14,240,896 85 
a gg companies, State and Nationai 








10,892,343 29 
Cashier’s checks outstanding 706 68 
WPM CRU UOUOUD Soc ccincceccvccccesssectes 4,719 00 


haha Fan vc cbuee: db ardedadadecet 

STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW “YOr 

WILLIAM H. PERKINS, President, and SOHN 
SAGE, Assistant Cashier of the Bank of America, 
a bank located and doing business at Nos. 44 and 46 
Wall Street, in the city of New York, in said county, 
being duly sworn, each for himself, says that the fore- 
going report is, in all.respects, a true statement of the 
condition of the said bank before the transaction of any 
business on the Ist day of March, 1894, to the best 
of his knowledge and belief; and they rurther say that 
the business of said bank has been transacted at the 
location named, and not elsewhere; and that the 
above report is madei n compliance with an official 
notice received from the Superintendent of the Bank- 
ing Department designating Saturday, the ist day of 
March, 1894, us the day on which such report shall 
be made. 

WILLIAM H. PERKINS, President. 
JOHN SAGE, Assistant Cashier. 

Severally subscribed and sworn to by both depo- 
nents, the 5th day of March, 1894, — me, 
Notary P: bit Ki virey, 

0 ay ub ic, ngs County. 
Certificate filed in N. Y. . . 


Rent OF THE GONDITION OF THE 
CENTRAL NATIO 4 BANK, at New York, 
in the State of New Yori “—_ the close of business 
February 28th, 1894 

RESOURCES. 








U. = bonds to secure circulation ecake ane 400,000 60 



























bonds to secure U.S. deposits. 000 U0 
U. s: bonds on hand ........... erenege 918,700 00 
Premiums on U.S. bonds .. 186,654 39 
Stocks, securities, etc. ..............e0- F 71,807 6 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures... 800,000 00 
Other real estate and mortgages owned . 100,400 00 
Due from National banks (not reserve 
AGENTS)... 00.0. eee ee eens : 632,022 01 
Due from State banks and 68,241 85 
Checks and other cash item 61,814 79 
oer pe for Clearing Hous 47,7: 
Notes of other National banks.. 16,015 00 
Fractional paper currency, ‘nickels and 
u 6,061 96 
Legal: tender notes........... 
U.S. certificates of deposit 
for legal tenders........... 1,790,000 00 
-————— 3,650,489 50 
Redemption fund with U. S. Treasurer (5 
per cent. of circulation) ..............c00 18,000 00 
Due from U. 8. 'Treasurer (other tnan 5 
per cent. redemption fund)..-:.......... 16,000 00 
Dditresktawdacuse pdawtuiecddaunsiws cua $14,88 °,322 U8 
LEARIEEL IS 
Capital stock paid in ~ $2,000,000 00 
Surplus fund........ 400,00) 00 
Undivided _ profi e penses and 
Iai ies cudacsestcusednacecescdceacee aed 33 
National bank notes outstanding......... },000 00 
Due to other National banks $4,155,637 U8 
Due to State banks and 
I Ser + 1,757,001 37 
Dividends unpaid 6,863 66 
—— deposits subject to 
eee 5,674,814 66 
Be certificates of de- 
Mocca cacves cat cicase sauce 18,232 29 
rtified checks...........+.. 312;370 03 
Cc —* checks outstand- 
Wii ddwéerestacunncetegeccexee 6,839 03 
Deposits of U. 8. disbursing 
CEROGED ciciveccccccccccsecece 50,776 63 
me 1 082, B34 75 7 
NR cs dros <acnnnlasatmpesaoneshie sieanie’ “$14.882, 882, 322 U8 


To 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 88.: 

I, GC. S. YOUNG, Cashier of the above-named bank, 
do ‘solemnly swear that the above statement is trne to 
the best of my knowledge ar r< 

YOUNG, Cashier. 


Subscribed and sworn ne wabet me this 3d day of 





March, 1894. LIAM H. CHAPMAN 
Notary Public. 
Correct—Attest: 
Wb, STRO DUNHAM Directo! 
rectors, 
WOODBURY LANGDON, 

























































































































































































22 (310) 


EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 
THE a et id TRADERS’ NATION- 

AL BANK OF NEW YORK, at New York, in the 
State of New York, at the close of business, Febru- 


ary 28th, 1894: 

RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts.. 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured 





emaetes 4 = 











U.8. bonds to secure circulation.. 50,000 00 
U.S. bonds on hand SNeepies videenws 676,700 00 
Premiums on U. 8. bouds......-...-- 116,758 14 
Banking house, furniture and fxtu 200,000 00 
Other real estate anc mortgages owned.. 17. *000 Ww 
Due from National banks (not reserve 
Re ee 932,991 30 
Due from State banks ret meee 33,429 85 








Checks and other cash iter 161,099 70 
Exchanges for Clearing foene 1,517,391 75 
Notes of other National banks 211,530 00 


Fractional paper currency, n 





























DEER civercecbonnsyhpettoeboesusersserietan 850 00 
Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 

ER cKesosb>speeseenssvuth $4,392 100 00 

Legal-tender notes.......... 2,280,532 00 

United States certificates 

= i somnd for legal ten- 

(cnsenbecke chapobeess vase 000 o~ 10,633,282 00 
Seaonation fund with ‘inited State 

Treasurer (5 per cent. of ciroulation).; 2,250 00 
Due from U. 8. Treasurer (other than 5 

per cent. redemption fund)............... 14,000 00 

re ee ee $34,424,543 98 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in............c.cccccscces $1,500,000 00 
Surplus fund 5,000,000 00 
Undivided profits, 

ST acne benbicuvss svaabeabiasécoubuns 572,837 74 
National bank notes outstanding 41,920 00 
State bank notes outstanding.... 5,691 00 
Due to other National banks. $11,919,4 
Due to State banks and _ 

I... cunsbesese es 4,555,521 06 
Dividends unpaid.. 7,112 00 
Individual deposits subject 

to check 10,598,318 19 
Demand certific 

Dvatisevces 6,266 05 
Certified check: 156,744 40 
Cashier’s check: 
MPasiisevescscdnc 0scnkssenne 60.697 68— 27,304,095 24 
Total 43 98 98 





STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 88.: 

I, EDWARD TOWNSEND, Cashier of the above- 
named bank, do solemnly swear that the above state- 
ment is true, to the best of my knowledge and belief. 

EDWARD TOWNSEND, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 3d day of 

March, 1894. LOUIS GREENHUT, 
Notary Public, County of N. Y. 





Correct—Attest: 





r. 

4 NSEND, ‘¢ Directors. 
JAMES R. PLUM,’ § 
REPORT OF THE CONDITION Ov TUE 

ATIONAL BANK OF NORTH AMERICA IN 


NEV wYC RK, at New York, in the State of _— York, 

at the close of business February “8th, 1804 
RESOURCES. 

Loans and discounts...........-..seeeeseee $3,957,569 80 

Overdrafts, secured and unsecured....... 410 U1 

U.S. bonds to secure circulation... ..... 50,000 00 

Premiums on U.S. bonds.... so» . ae co 





Stocks, secur ities, OE RE oR RR 
Other real estate and mortgagesowned . 
Due from National banks (not reserve 
DD csesuesb sbbseébsencoeasnessce 06 
Due from State banks and bankers 
Checks and other cash items..... ose 
Exchanges for Clearing House........ ... 
Notes of other National 
DANKS......cccccessecee ove 





1¢ 
3U1,949 rt 


$14,945 09 


nickels and cents.......... 
Lawful money reserve in 

bank, viz 

Specie. . oe ccces 

Legai- tender notes . 


264 28 


1, soe 20 
153 00 





U. S. certificates of de- 
posit for legal tenders. 10.000 00— 2,306,052 18 
Redemption fund with United States 
Treasurer (5 per cent. of circulat on)... 2,250 00 
TOON, scan: ieveccsupensns, cocdscnseocenss $7,554,133 21 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in 
Surplus fund 
profits, 


700,000 09 
500,000 00 







Undivided 
taxes paid 
National bank notes ontstunding. 
Due to other National banks. .$1,00( 
oe to State banks aud bank- 


128,902 13 
45,000 00 





Dividends i vonkepnen sos 3,114 30 
Individual deposits subject to 
Cae 





Demand certif 1,148, 
Certified checks. 52,207 
Cashier’s checks outstanding. 6,221 9% 


Total 
STATE OF NEW YORK, Cou F NE . 88. 

I, ALVAH TROW BRIDGE, Cashier of the. above- 
named bank, do solemnly swear that the above state- 
ment+-is true to the best of = knowledge and belief. 

A. TROWBRIDGE, Cashier. 

Subscrised and sworn to before me cate | 3d day of 
March, 184. A. GRAHAM, 
Notary Public, N. Y.'Co. 





Correct—Attest : 





cYER, ‘ Directors. 
W. VAN NORDEN, ) 
} EPORT OF THE C ON PITION OF ‘THE 
GALLATIN NATIONA at New York 
City, in the State of New 4 = cS * close of busi- 
ness, February 28th, 184: 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts............ ene 
Overdrafts, secured............ .. 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation. 
U. 8. bonds on hand 
Stoc ks, securities, etc. 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures. . 
Other real estate and mortgages owned. 
Due from National banks (not reserve 





$3, Tso 71 





887,787 88 
500,000 00 
8,900 00 






Dh ice ate Lieb a daesousbobebohashe 
Due from State banks and bankers... 
Checks and other cash items. 


Exchanges for Clearing House =“ 
Notes of other National banks............ 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and 

cents 165 51 








975, 347 00 
530,000 00 


. Ss. certitic ates ot de- 
posit for legal tenders.. 
2,881,917 00 


Redemption fand with U. 8. Treasurer 
(5 per’cent. of circ ulation).. ppeeitesaironewain 27,000 00 
WADED on sccnnn cendhhand suse sb bschAbesesehe $10,918,997 23 


LIABILITIES. 

Capithl stock paid in 
Surplus fund 
Undivided profits, 
taxes paid 


$1,000,000 00 
1,000,000 00 


514,264 27 





less 


expenses and 





National bank notes outstanding......... 535,310 00 
Due to other National 
RES $1,937,029 38 
Due to State banks and 
POMEES..0ncsccpevcanepseeses 882,839 76 
Dividends unpaid............. 324 00 
Individual deposits saan 
to ¢ . 4,076,358 37 
“o und certificates of | de- 
-——_—— 7,869,422 96 








$10,918, 947 2% 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 838., 

I, ARTHUR W. SHERMAN, Cashier of the above- 
named bank, do solemnly swear that the above state- 
ment is true, to the best of my knowledge and belief. 

. W. SHERMAN, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn = before me this’ 3d day of 
March, 184 I. L. BRAYNARD, 

Notary Public. 

Correct—Attes 

W. EMLEN oS pe ogg 


aT. . 
_XORTAN {SELIN 5 Directors. 


WRITE TO l 


ABOUT | THE CULORADO FINANCE 00 
ie 420 Ernest and Cranmer Building 
COLORADO Denver, Colorado 
F. W. POPPLE, Vice Pres., 
SECURITIES | in regard to new Investments or 





looking after those already made. 











Res OF THE CONDITION OF THE 

AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK, 
at New York City, in the State of New York, at the 
close of business on the 28th day of February, 1894: 


RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts...........  -s..s.se0e+ $14,042,447 37 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured....... 120,363 15 
a bonds to secure circulation, 4 per 
lic cuineedtighsath-oubtuhdiinenhnesel betel 2,600,000 00 
UL s. bonds on hand, $2, 000,000 5s Lapmmeee 
th. as batvspasben~ noeeen 2,400, 0° 


Premiums on U.'8. bonds. 
Stocks, securities, etc...... 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures. . 
Other real estate and mortgages owned. . 
Due from National banks (not re- 
serve agents) 
Due from State banks and bankers 
Checks and other cash items. ... 
Exchanges for Clearing House 
Notes of other Nattonal banks.. 
wful money reserve in bank, viz.: 


61,786 77 


1,559,749 20 
313,622 62 
364,91 


2,392/237 40 
73,000 00 












Ss Di cGer nnnmeases eat snceed $3, 157,999 57 
Legal-tender Rc arencees 4,069,422 00 
United States certifica 
of deposit for legal vnd'rs rs. 1,70, 000 00 00 
8,927,421 57 
Redemption fund with U. 8. Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of circulation)..............+. 117,0% 00 
DA ivecbissenteistevestesve seco. akusveke $35,154,618 28 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in........ccscescccscseee $5,000,000 00 
par vided" soncerey Sotdgertonthets 4 2,025,000 00 
ndiv rofits, less expenses 
taxes zs = =. 393,731 30 
Nationa bank notes a setnaecoe 2,138,580 00 
Due a other Nationa 
Rincnnscvtcnnsensevecesss $5,264,919 12 
Due to Sune banks and 
__,, ere 2,678,026 95 
Div. igends unpaid hieesesbent 224 00 
Individual deposits subject 
to incnabskvcseasncsshee » 16,706,483 lv 


45 23 
576,422 87 





-—-----— 25,597,506 98 
OES 5 catncknusd seve tivenbadebiinie aiieee $35, 154,618 28 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 83.: 

I, EDW ARD I BURNS, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the apes statement is 
true, ‘to the best of my know patos and belief. 

ED D BURNS, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to ane me this’ 5th day of 
March, 1894. J.J. BENNE 

Notary Public; Kings Co. 
Certificate filed in New York Co. 


JNO. T. TERRY, 
J. R. MAXWELL, 
DUMONT CLARKE, § 


I EPORT OF THE © oyprties OF THE 
MERCANTILE NATIO ANK of the city 
- aed York, at the close of pon February 28th, 


RESOURCES. 


Correct—Attest : 


>» Directors. 








Loans and discounts..........ccesseeeseeee $6,731, - 28 
Overdrafts se: ured................ _— 4 64 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation. ° us “00 Ou 
Other stocks and bonds.......... 120, 600 00 
Real estate, banking house. 200,01 0 00 


Specie 
Legal-tender notes. ° 
Bills of other banks........... 
Checks and other cash items. 





. $19 914.830 58 
- 15354 SoD 





fi Ou 
Ay 69 











Exchanges for Clearing 
ouse o- 553,767 91 

Due from National ban : 656,774 88 
Due from State banks and 

SO eae 33,178 83 
Redemption fund 

United States Treasurer (5 

per cent. of,circulation). . 19,080 00 


Due from U. 8. 
(other than 5 
demption fund 


Treasurer 
er cent. re- 


7,000 00— 4,753,195 89 








ce scpanncendnnseuccseovsneccens aceon $12,253,855 81 
LIABILITIES, 

Capital gtook ODEO... (i <contvvosncceousoun $1,000,000 00 

Surplus fund.......... 1,000,000 00 







Undivided profits, net............. 


106,385 42 
National bank notes outstanding. . 


381,60 00 








PreMiUM ACCOURLS, .......0000.000 covccece 19,700 00 
Deposits : 
DOE: .nkbossdcwarensll +, 103,663 37 
National banks. - 4,070,701 52 
State banks and bankers.. 1,445,459 72 
Demand certificates of de- 
a, Ee 4.077 74 
g ertified check: 105,676 3 
Cashier’s checks outstand- 
Bibisnsscccsabssoesenssons 5 16,591 91— 9,746,170 39 








3,855 81 









ee ooee 912,25 
STATE OF NEW - ORK, C EW YORK, 33: 
» FRED’ SC Cashier of the above- 
named bank, an solemnly swear that the above state- 
ment is true to the best S, my knowledge and belief. 
KE B. SCHENCK, Cashier. 
Subscribed and inno to — me , - Sad of 
March, 18. K. BR 
Notary Subite. Nv. <a “Co. 
( (igi oie 


JOHN FE, BORNE. 
CHA HLS M VAIL, ¢ Directors. 
.SIJOHN, 5 








PORT OF THE Cc ONDITION OF THE 
THIRD NATIONAL BANK, of the City of New 
York, at New York. in the State of New York, at the 
close of business February 28th, : 
RESOURCES. 

Loans and Giscounts............scccsesssees 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured....... 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation.... .. eo 
Premiums on U.S. bonds.......... ... 

Stocks, securities, €tC.............s06. ee 
Furniture and fixtures............0..2.ss006 
Other real estate and mortgages owned.. 


$6,589,641 46 
473 77 

,000 00 

27115 00 
579,044 79 
37.189 89 











Due from National banks (not re- 

BEPVS ABOSNUBS).. 2. .0ccccccccrcccccccecssscoce We 
Due from State banks and bankers....... 49,709 2: 
Checks and other cash items.............. »481 97 
Exchanges for Clearin House pesrapncbcee 25,917 66 
Notes of other National banks............ 4,273 UU 
Fractional paper currency, nickels — 

SHURINE. 5 sobs snvsencsevesnosngrebstorneses 220 85 
ian money reserve in bank, viz. 

See $1,793, 37 40 

Ceeel tender notes........ 398,000 00 
——— 2,191,287 40 

Redemption fund with U.S. Treasurer (5 

per cent. of circulation)............+.00+ 2,250 00 
Due from U,S. Treasurer —- bssscaaes 5 

per cent. redemption fund).. 12,000 00 

| ee en eer “$11,027,993 67 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in............+5+ pnbbnes $1,000,000 00 
sale ae PRM, 0 ccccccsesecearcevevccsccoces 150,000 00 
Undivided profits, less expenses and 

CARES POI. ...2..ccccccccrcescescceccevees 39,404 67 
National b bank notes outstanding 45,000 00 
Due to other National banks $5,804,248 39 
Due to State banks and 

RR eee 1,501,023 41 
Individual deposits subject 

SO MRDE...0.5 5 ssvesecuscnnce 2,017,950 34 
ee certificates of de- 

panlevepees nal ekwcoknen eh 32,021 86 
© wertisled che cks chen cabedee 319,489 35 
“ing PC RE EE ea 118,855 65 


9,793,089 60 


re ee Le $11,027,993 67 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 83.: 
. A. B. HEPBURN, Presivent of the above- 
named bank, do solemnly swear that the above state- 
ment is true to the a" of ar snow age and belief, 


President. 
Subscribed and onal ‘to ty he “this sd day of 
March, 1894. EUGENE DELMA 


Notary Public. 
CG perilaatel 1a 


B. WOODWARD, 
JAMES 0. BLOSS. { Directors 
CHAS. B. VAN NOSTRAND, 





AMERICAN LOAN AND TRUST co. 


PULU' ra 
CAPITAL STO ee nty 00. 
Guarantee Fund big state ‘Auditor, 108-000. 
ALVA W. onnaD LEY, President. 
GE GE A. ELDER, Vice Fretdent. 
nTH BROWN. , Secreta: 
ootigntcigel, Corporation. ‘and School —~ ys 


a spe- 
ialty. Corresp 











THE INDEPENDENT. 


EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE IN NEW 
bry at New York, in the State of New York, at the 


close of business on the 28th day of February, 1894: 


RESOURCES. 
Ygane ond Stnevants.... sondewee daasivoes 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation. ../222/. 
nds to secure deangese sehen ceee ee 
U. ey bonds on hand 








8 
"115,431 37 
41,204 64 














Checks and other cash items 
a for Clearing House... 2, _ 924 71 
Notes other National banks 213,175 00 
Fractional currency, nickels and cents.. 140 66 
Lawful money reserve pees bank, viz.: 
Pep bebatnccesy tacenenenssne $6,469,739 00 
Legal-tender NOLES.......20000 4,874,941 00 
11,344,680 00 
Redemption fund with U. S. Treasurer 
(5 percent. of circulation)............... 114,030 00 
Due from U. 3. ‘Treasurer. (other than 5 
per cent. redemption fund).......... pean 129,000 00 
RIE, os vnccwasacescvasecesenseedseavece ++ 836,485,404 03 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital om POA te. ..cccces nankaea $5,000,000 00 
i Th: es cnatadvecdeedesen snakes’ 2,000,000 00 
— divided profits, less expenses and 
s pa Mieacasss degnsantepetetlens oslien 1,564,124 88 
Nationa bank notes outstandin: 1,569,320 00 
Due to other National banks. $35 543,418 05 
Due to State banks and 
ban RIBTR, os vvasonvoccoreccsscs 5,315,399 55 
Dividends unpaid............. 068 00 
en a eecatis subject 
penpadpnsscengsie seeps 15,968,300 66 
Dement sartimentes of de- 
MES oc cwoscvecses cosccestesse 7,090 00 
Certified checks. ....2.2.0.2. 1,155,466 35 
=". $ checks outstand- 
SEeveneees ipasncescoesocees 58,216 54 
unies: i'States deposits....... 894 5 
Deposits of U.S Si disbursiing 
GHUOND scccciscces Sh 4,105 42—- 26,351,959 15 


Tota » $36,485. 404 03 
STATE OF NE W YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 8s.: 

[, WILLIAM C. DUVALL, Cashier of the above- 
named bank, do solemnly swear that the above state- 
ment is true, to the best of od on oat and belief. 

L, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn - ‘before me this 5th day of 

March, 1894. WARREN C. Fasuce. JR., 
Notary Publie, N. Y.Co. 
Correct—Attest : 


A. E, ORR, 
WILLIAM LIBBEY, 
CHARLES LANIER, 


RESET OF THE oon! DITION OF THE THE 
EAST RIVER RS: ON BANK, at New 
York, in the State of New on at the close ‘of busi- 
ness, ‘March 28th, 1894: 


Directors. 








RESOURCES. 

Loans And GisCOUnts...........cccscccssseee $728,975 9 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured....... 4,967 34 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation...... 250,000 00 
U.S. bonds on hand.......... encase 10,000 (0 
Premiums on U.S. bonds. oe 26,716 67 
Stocks, securities, CtC..........ccssesccoccce 121,888 81 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures.. , 00 
Due trom National banks (not reserve 

NEED uw. sn Sunke banedudoheusnasbeseun se 40.633 49 
Due from State banks and bankers... 480 





Checks and other cash items. 
Exchanges for Clearing House. 




















Notes of other banks. 1,662 00 
~~ wes paper currency, nickels and 200 
ROA shbouhebisiahelebakaahsbas Ga sks esas 230 78 
Lawtut money reserve in bank, vias 
DD cakspesusnsseseacasnas 83,081 50 
Legal-tender notes... .... 38 24 00 
U.S. certificatesof deposit 
tor legal tenders......... 50,000 Ov 
----—-— 328,505 50 
Redemption fund with U.S. Treasurer (5 
per cent. of circulation). . sehen bestanehe 11,250 00 
Due from U.S Treasarer ( other than 5 . 
per cent, redemption fand) ........ .... 1,000 00 
ME chavvrrecenantapakcusscapetchisives ‘$1, $1,655,097 86 36 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital ce | EE Rs secs atetnckvaeegess¥s $250,000 00 
Surplus fu 50,000 00 
a a ided iprotits, 
ee 85,168 14 
Nationa bank notes outstanding...... 218,000 00 
Dividends unpaid - 6.462 44 
Individual deposits subject sotesk.- --- 1,081,112 74 
Demand certificates of deposit.. ons 816 83 
Certitled checks.......... a hceke ° 13,537 21 
MR sebs0uencéusuesceetnseesdseassabanous 1,655,(97 36 


STATE OF N hod FORK. COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 83: 

Se WELL, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, ‘do Won swear that the above statement is 
true, to the best of my knowledee and belief. 

Z. E. WELL, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to betire a this’ 5th day of 











March, 1894. BUR F. SMITH, 
Notary Public. Kings Co., N.Y. 
Certificates ag in New York Co. 
Correct—A tte: 
CHARLES OTS wpe i 
DAVID BAD Directors. 
RAYMOND JENKINS, § 
Deposit your Money in Savings Banks 
at 3 to 5 per cent. interest? We can 
loan it for you on Real Estate Security 
atG@to?7 per cent. Perfect Security. 
GEO. J. PAUL. Omaha, Neb., U. 8. A. 
DIVIDENDS. 
THE EDISON ELECTRIC ILLUMINATING 
OMPANY OF NEW YORK, 
529 and 531 PEARL ST. a 
New YORK, Pepraary. 23, 1894. 
7s COUPONS OF “rie FI MORTOAGE 
Bonds of this Company. due Tank 1894, will 


be paid by the NEW_ YORK RANTY ‘AND IN- 
DEMNITY COMPANY on and after thar date. 
JOS. WILLIAMS, 
Treasurer. 








READING NOTICES. 


DUNLAP’S HATS. 


DUNLAP’S apeing, styles of gentlemen’s hats 
are now on sale at Dunlap’s stores in New York, 
Chicago and Philadelphia, and at the leading 
retail stores throughout the country. worn : 
authorized a — are now in all the priests 
cities of the United States, and the silk and 
hats manufactured by Duulap are more po honed 
than ever. A Dunlap hat used to be considered 
a luxury; itis nowa necessity. 


A MATTER-OF-FACT SEED BOOK. 


THE seed catalogue, issued by J.J. H. Greg- 
ory & Son,of Marblehead, Mass., is a matter- 
of-fact book in every sense of the word, and is 
certain to meet with the highest appreciation 
from farmers and gardeners who are working 
for actual results and cannot afford to experi- 
ment. It simply helps the farmer to get the 
seeds best adapted for his needs and from them 
derive the best possible r results. 


THE DE LAVAL CREAM SEPARATOR. 


THERE has beenin no branch of business so 
great a revolution in the old methods as in that 
of agriculture. The Cream Separator, adver- 
tised in our columns, mauufactured by the De 
Laval Separator Company, at 74 Cortlandt St., 
New York, is, perhaps. of more practical utility 
than any other in da rying, and even if one owns 
no more than five cows, the Cream Separator 
will earn its cost every year. It is well known 
that during the past year dairying has been the 
only profitable branch of general agriculture. 
The dairy farmer has made money, and what is 
more his products can always be isposed of for 
cash in the home market. Our readers who are 














interested should correspond with the De Laval 
Separator Company for illustrated catalogues. 





March 8, 1894, 





FROM is J. P. NEWMAN, OF 
HE M. E. CHURCH. 

My dear po Dunu: In this age of great 
achievements, I consider your inventions and 
improvements in the manufacture of artificia} 
teeth pre-eminent. You have developed the 
most perfect dentures that science can devise. 
In appearance they meet the want beautifully 
and perfectly. 

Their purity and inert nature so adapt them 
to the tissues and delicate nerve forces that the 
functions of the system are undisturbed. I be. 
lieve that the use of them adds beauty, comfort 
and years of life to your patients, and I wish 
that all my friends so unfortunate as to need 


.these aids to comfort and beauty might have 


the benefit of your exceptional skill and knowl- 
edge.—JOHN P. NEWMAN, February 23d, 1894.— 
Adv. 


OVER Forty YEARS has Pond’s Extract been used 
by the Fe ‘e and profession as the best remedy for 
Pain, Sores, Catarrh, etc. Note name of sole pro) E- 
tors on every_wrapper. Pond’s Extract Co., 

York and London.—Adv. 


oss 
> 


THE BEST EXERCISE. 


Busy brain workers must have bodily exer- 
cise or the machine will break down. There is 
no better form of exercise than that obtained 
from the use of a bicycle. THe INDEPENDENT 
ey what it preaches, as four or five of 

ts staff and brain workers are enthusiastic 
riders of the wheel. It is, like all other forms of 
exercise, subject to abuse; but when properly 
used at proper times there is nothing that com- 
pares with it inour estimation. Every nerve, 
every muscle, every portion of the human body, 
receives a due and sufficient amount of the very 
best kind of exercise. There are so many bicy- 
cles in the market that it is almost invidious to 
refer to any one; but our purpose now is to 

speak of the Monarch Cycle Company, of 28 

Wabash Avenue. Chicago, manufacturers of 
bicycles .f a very superior character for men 
and women. Their machinescombine nearly or 
qu'te every excellent feature which a good ma- 
chine should have, are light in weight, easy 
running, and commend themselves at sight. By 
addressing the Monarch Cycle Company, of _280 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago, any of our readers 
can secure their {lustrated price list, which will 
prove of interest, evenif a purchase is not made. 


~~ 


ALASKA AND YELLOWSTONE EX- 
CURSIONS. 


Messrs. RAYMOND & WHITCOMB’S aging ex- 
cursion program includes two delightful tours to 
Alaska, one by way of California and the other 
over the Canadian Pacitic Route across the con- 
tinent, and also three trips through the Yellow- 
stone National Park. The parties are to leave 
New York April 23d and May 23d. These excur- 
sions embody the most complete arrangements 
Ae introduced for long distance travel. Special 
ullman vestibuled trains with dining cars are 
employed on the overland journeys ; the Alaska 
voyage is made on the popular steamer “ Queen” 
and a full week is given to the wonders of the 
matchless Yellowstone region. The California 
tourists will make a complete round of the 
attractions of that State, and the Pacific North- 
west will also be a feature. A large descriptive 
guide book may be obtained of Raymond 
Leama 31 East Fourteenth Street, New 
ork. 


”~ 
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SAFE INVESTMENTS. 


WHILE it is very pleasant indeed for an in- 
vestor to secure a high rate of interest, wise and 
prudent people first assure themselves that the 
security is unquestioned and then get as high a 
rate as possible. The Iowa Loan and Trust 
Company of Des Moines, Ia., one of the pioneer 
companies making investments in real estate 
securities and issuing debenture bonds, whose 
career we have watched with interest from its 
beginning, have always conducted their business 
in the most conservative manner, being the first 
company to lower the rate of interest on de- 
benture bonds from six per cent. to five and a 
half percent. Situated, as this company is, in 
the midst of one of the most fertile agricultural 
sections of the country with all the accessories of 
modern civilization, including schools, markets, 
railways, etc.,it is enabled to make loans of 
excellent character without loss to itself or 
its fe atrons. The company hasa capital stock 
of A, 0,000 with surplus and undivided profits of 

5,000. Investors who wish a good rate of in- 
Scone with good security would do well to in- 
vestigate the merits of the debenture bonds 
issued by the lowa Loan and Trust Co. 











Contale BC. 


RICH LACES. 


Real Point Venice, Point Milan, 
Point de Flanders, 


Point Applique, Irish Point, 
Duchesse and Bruge Laces. 


New and very choice designs. 


Fancy Point de Venice Laces, 


VAN DYCK EFFECTS, 


Duchesse and Point Applique 
Bridal Veils with Laces to Match. 


LAGE TRIMMED AND EMBROIDERED EDRs, 
MADE UP LACES 


in the latest styles. 


CHIFFONS, VEILINGS, 
GLOVE ES. 


Srroadovay KR 19th & 


NEW YORK. 











Se 















March 8, 1894. 


“ Baby. ore ‘il ety les and capacities. Prices, $85. 
upward. Send for new 1894 coe 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO., 


GENERAL OFFICES; 
74 CORTLANDT STREET, 













talogue. 


NEW YORK. 








French Dress Goods, 
Spring and Summer. 


Increased assortments of new 
Spring woolens opened for this 
week's trade. 

Special shipment, Straight Crinkle 
Crepon, cross-striped Grenadines, 
and Novelty Wool Chiffon. 

Black Grenadines, with narrow 
stripes in colors. The greatest range 
of silk-and-wool Fancy Dress Fabrics 
obtainable. 

New Leghorn Tweeds in solid 
shades and very neat mixtures. 

Shaded Lansdowne for waists and 
full suits. 

Exceptional : 1,200 yards Fancy Col- 
ored Chiffon, Crepes, and Gauzes, in 
lengths from 2 to 16 yards, at less 
than half price. These are very fine 
goods. 

Shown on special table, dress goods 
aisle, main floor. 


James McCreery & Co., 


Broadway and 11th St., 
NEW YORK. 





DUNLAP’S 


Spring Styles of Gentlemen’s 
Silk and Felt Hats now on sale. 





New York, Chicago, 
Philadelphia. 





Our Hats are on sale only at our Retail 
Stores and authorized agents in all the 
principal cities of the United States. 
None genuine without our trade mark. 


When You 









get one that will not 
only insure a well- 
fitted dress, but be 
comfortable at the 
same time. The 


“Glove-Fitting” 


Corsets produce this result. The money 
is refunded if not found satisfactory. 
Known and sold everywhere. 





/\ANGDON & BATCHELLERS ® 


GENUINE | 
JHOMSONS CLOVE-FITTING 
(TRADE MARK) V4 





















Gyn 


Call attention to a lot of 


DINNER SETS, 
TOILET SETS, 
PLATES, 





VASES, Etc., 


which they offer at an actual reduction 
of from 25 to 50 per cent., in order to 
make room for Spring importations. 


Selections made now can be held for 
future delivery. 


Fifth Avenue and 30th St, 


NEW YORK. 





TTENTION is called to the 
recent impoitations of SY- 
PHER & CO., at 287 Sr. and 
Firrn Ave, N. Y., now being 
opened. T his collection consists 
of the choicest pieces of the Old 
Gobelin and other pieces of rare 
and antique Tapestries, fine Old 
Italian and French Brocades, Em- 
broideries, ete. The finest exam- 
ples of Old French Furniture of 
the best periods of Louis XIV., 
XV., XVI. Choice pieces in the 
Old Italian, Flemish, and English 
Carved Uak. A very fine as- 
sortment of Old English and 
other Solid Silver and Sheffield 
Plated Ware. Old Miniatures, 
Porcelains, and rare pieces of 
Bric-a-Brac. 








TRAVEL. 


COOK'S TOURS. 


FIFTY-SECOND YEAR. 
All Traveling Expenses Included. 
Eleven parties will leave during the season for 


EUROPE. 


First foam | by White Star Steamer ** Teu- 
tonic,’’ May ‘2, a tour of 100 days, visiting Liver- 
pool, London, Paris, Rome, Belgium, Switz- 
erland, etc. 
aan departures May 26, June 2, 13, 14, 23, 27, 





ye pasoase tickets and independent 
railroad and stes mer tickets for all routes. Esti- 
mates for any tour furnished free. 

Send for programme ,free). 


THOS. COOK & SON, 


261 and 1225 Broadway, New York, 332 Washington 
Street, Boston. 


$6 TO CALIFORNIA 


{sour Tourist Sleeping Car Rate for one double berth 
to Los Angeles or San Francisco on the * Phillips- 
Rock Island” car that leaves Philadelphia every 
Wednesday, and alternates via Chicago and St. Louis 
each week. 

Route is over the B. & O. ** Great Reck Island 
Route’’ to Pueblo, D. & R. G., and Rio (irande 
Western (scenic route), and Southern Pacific. Mr. 
Phillips has been in the tourist business fourteen 
years, and you will receive the very best service. 

For that California me you contemplate, address 


A. Phillivs & Con t 118.9th Sc., Philadel- 
phia; for reservation in the car, or for reservation 
and rates of fars apply to or address, W. J. Leah i: 
Dist. Pass. Agt., 111 8S. 9th “St ; Philade 
phia. 


JNO. SEBASTIAN, 
Cc. P.A.‘* Rock ee Route’ 
HICACO. 


SPECIMEN COPIES. 

Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT 
who would like to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent to a friend can be accom- 
modated by sending us, on a postal card, 
the name and address to which he would 














like the paper sent. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


HAVE YOU FIVE OR MORE COWS 2 


If so a “ Baby ” Cream Separator will earn its cost for 
you every year. Why continue an inferior system 
another at at so great a loss? 





(311) 28 


HILTON, HUGHES & CO., 


Successors to A. T. Stewart & Co. 


DOWN GO THE PRICES! 





SILKS. 


Black Bengalines, colored figures, 3.50 quality, 
1.50 per yd. 
NOVELTY SILKS, (7.50 quality,) 
2.50 
Fancy MOIRE ANTIQUES, (reduced from 5.00,) 
3.00 
Lyons Printed China Silks, (a 1.25 quality,) 
75 cts. 
Exquisite assortment new printed Liberty Satins 


1.7 
Specials in 


BLACK SILKS. 


Black Satin Duchesse, 
1.25 
(reduced from 1.75.) 


Black Moire Francaise, 


: 1.00 
(1.50 quality.) 


(These will go fast. Don’t forget the early 
bird’s success.) 


POPULAR DRESS GOODS. 
(4th Ave. side.) 


New Spring Cheviots, beautiful colors, superb 
texture, 
35 cts. 
Cable Cord and Whipcord Suitings, all wool, 
48 cts. 
(worth #1, if they are worth a cent.) 
Hundreds of bargains ran zing from 12 cts. to 
$1.00 yd. 
Illuminated and Fancy Striped Imported Chev- 
iots, 
48 cts. 
(reduced from $1.25 and $1.75 ) 
(These prices ought to bring you out very 
early.) 





AND THE WISE PICK UP THE BARGAINS! 


RICH DRESS GOODS. 


Beautiful assortment of New Goods. 
COVERT CLOTHS, 
SCOTCH TWEEDS, 
FRENCH CHEVIOTS, 
in new weaves and colorings for 


TAILOR SUITS, 
ranging from 75 cts. to 3.00 per yd. 
Crepe Virginie. 
Fancy Crepen, 
Yeddo Crepe, 
in self colors and fancy stripes, 


ranging from 75 cts. to 1.75 per yd. 


SPECIAL VALUES: 


52 in. Imported Ladies’ Cloth, 1.00 
(a 1.50 quality.) 
46 in. FRENCH CASHMERES. 
75 cent quality for 50 cents. 
100 cent quality for 65 cents. 
(Full line of Spring colorings), and it is not too 
early to buy for Spring. 


LINENS. 
Special Sale 
TABLE DAMASKS. 


1 lot extra quality, 24% yds. wide, 2.00 quality, 
1.35. 





Another lot, 2 yds. wide, 1.25 quality, 


95 cts. 
All-Linen Damask, 66 inch, many patterns, 
68 cts.; reduced from 90. 
Extra large Hemmed Huck Towels, 
21 cts. each. 


THE ENTIRE BLOCK, 
BROADWAY, 4th Ave., 9th & 10th Sts.,] New y York. 











O’NEILL’S 


6th Ave., 20th to 21st St., 
NEW YORK. 





than the supply. 


« 





Importers and Retailers. 

2 FINE MILLINERY, DRY GOODS, FANCY GOODS, LADIES’, MISSES’ 

AND CHILDREN’S CLOAKS AND COSTUMES. HOUSE- 
FURNISHING GOODS, CHINA AND GLASSWARE, 





We make a specialty of MAIL ORDER BUSINESS, sending goods to all § 
PARTS OF THE WORLD, GUARANTEEING PERFECT SATISFACTION 
TO THE CUSTOMER OR REFUNDING THE MONEY. This feature of our e 
business secures and retains the confidence of a vast patronage, who find 
it a pleasure to deal with a house whose reliability is assured, and where @ 
all wants can be promptly supplied at the LOWEST PRICES. 


SEND FOR OUR CATALOGUE. 


We are now booking names for our Spring and Summer Catalogue, 
which will be issued about April 1st, and mailed FREE to out of town 
residents. Send us your nameearly, as the demand is always greater 


6th Avenue, 20th to 21st Street, New York. 3 


PREEUETEUUEUELUERUUUUUUUUWY 





























































































































24 (812) 


Jusurance. 


THE INSURANCE DEPARTMENT. 





THREE years ago, when Mr. Maxwell 
was succeeded in the Insurance Depart- 
ment by Mr. James F. Pierce, we were 
not hopeful of good results, and did not 
hesitate to say so, Mr. Pierce’s antecedents 
and affiliations not having been such as 
seemed of good augury. Now that he has 
been reappointed, and the insurance in- 
terest and the public, having no remedy, 
must make the best of it, we perform our 
share of that process by admitting that he 
has not been so bad an incumbent as we 
expected, or, rather, has not been bad in 
just the way that we feared. He hus 
been an incumbent. Having a good sub- 
ordinate in Mr. Shannon, examinations 
have been made very well when they 
have been made, and he has gone per- 
functorily through the routine motions of 
the office. He has not devoured, like the 
King Siork of Aisop’s story ; he has rather 
lain where he was put, like the King Log. 
We do not know that he has ever done 
anything, whereas we feared he might do 
some wrong things; on the other hand, 
there have been things which ought to 
have been done. 

For example, nobody knows whether 
Mr. Pierce had anything to do with the 
mysterious Roche bill of the last session. 
He appears to have been officially ob- 
livious of the whole matter; and in the 
correspondence with Superintendent 
Waddill, of Missouri, who had announced 
to the companies his intention to make an 
independent valuation himself since this 
State had no longer any standard, Mr. 
Pierce certainly did not shine, for his sole 
contention was that the Roche law was a 
little affair, not worth bothering about. 
The Superintendent of Insurance is notex- 
pected to play the lobbyist ; it may not be 
his duty to prepare or even to propose 
wise legislation, or to strive hard to pre- 
vent that which is bad; to do the latter 
would, in many States, keep him pretty 
busy and would probably bring him under 
suspicion, even if it did not subject him 
to temptationalso. Allow, if you choose, 
that his official duty ends with executing 
such laws as are made; still it does not 
appear to usthe part of a real and non- 
sleepy Official to exhibit the inert and un- 
interested passivity which Mr. Pierce ex- 
hibited while that curiosity of legislative 
sneaking was slipped into being. 

And if the part of an official in his posi- 
tion ends with executing such laws as 
there are, it certainly must begin with 
executing them and cannot end until they 
are executed. He must be content to 
abide by some test, and that test is sup- 
plied vy the laws themselves, which have 
provided for their own execution. His 
duty is not supervisory merely ; it is ad- 
ministrative as well. He is not merely 
permitted to do sundry specified acts ; he 
is required to do them. He is to keep 
watch and observe whether and when and 
- by whom the insurance laws, which are 
designed to protect the public from un- 
authorized and irresponsible insurance 
vendors, are violated; and he is to do 
more than keep watch—he is to do some- 
thing as well as see things. It is not for 
him to sleepily wait until somebody whom 
the State does not pay and the statute 
does not require to do any such service 
catches a ‘‘ wild cat” and thrusts it before 
his face. Others are not to catch them; 
that is his duty. Others may discover 
the trail before he does, for he is not re- 
quired to be omnipresent and omniscient ; 
bat when the trail is reported to him it is 
his business to ‘‘ get the gun” and to go 
out gunning. 

If this. is nota just and correct state- 
ment, it is certainly time to find out that 
and to then set people who have abundant 
leisure and are fond of puzzles guessing 
what the Insurance Department exists 
for; then, too, the argument for abo lish- 
ing supervision sa mischievous decep- 
tion will receive new force. But if this 
view of the duty of the Department is 
‘correct, as we maintain it to be, Mr. 
Pierce has not met the test well. Admit 
that the American Casualty preserved its 
outside very fair and that nearly all of us 
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were deceived, still it is true that not 
everybody was. Mr. Seward of the Fidel- 
ity and Casualty was not, and he seems 
to have perceived—what the rest of us 
ought to have perceived—that the seeds 
of ruin werein an arrangement by which 
the same men pocketed commissions on 
one side of the counter, as brokers, and 
accepted risks, as managers, on the other 
side of it. Say that his interest as a com- 
petitor in the business sharpened Mr. 
Seward’s perceptions; so should Mr. 
Pierce’s have been sharpened by bis official 
position. He was set there to see and to 
do. Engineers must not be color-blind, 

for they have to see signals; watchmen 
must not be shortsighted or sleepy—their 
duty is to know what is stirring. 

Make the plea, however, that Mr. 
Pierce was excusabie in the American 
Casualty matter because nobody told him, 
and go to the length of allowing that plea 
sufficient ; what shall be said for his inac- 
tivity in cases where somebody has told 
him? Wildcat Lloyds have been roam- 
ing and preying—notin one instance and at 
one time only butin many instances and for 
many months—and they have been shown 
him over andover. Courts do not always 
interpret plain words as plain men think 
the words mean, and if any court has de- 
cided that the words ‘“‘ passage of” and 
‘* going into effect” are equivalent, then 
Mr. Pierce is blameless in allowing that 
Lloyds in operation, when the law took 
effect, are covered by it, notwithstanding 
it says they must have been in existence 
when the law was passed ; if this has not 
been so decided judicially, is it not his 
duty to bring the matter to test? How- 
ever, giving him all the benefit of this 
doubt, it is surely, and long has been, his 
duty to find out what Lloyds were in real 
existence and real , business operation 
when the law went into effect, and what 
ones were only pretendedly and construct- 
ively so. Then it is and has been his 
duty w find out—if his office is not a 
mere easy-chair to nap in—whether some 
of these Lloyds had even a constructive 
existence prior to the taking effect of the 
law. It is believed that some of these 
concerns have been started since and did 
not exist even in germ, prior to that date. 
Is Mr. Pierce to assume that they are all 
under the shield of the law? That law 
established a distinction and conferred a 
business advantage, giving all then exist- 
ing insurance Free Lances the right to 
solicit business and be free from respon- 
sibility to the State; isit not plain that 
such a valuable gift is certain to be accept- 
ed by as many persons as could manage to 
slip under it, and that official supineness 
will be an invitation.to do so? 

We -allow that Mr. Pierce could have 
done worse, as which of us could not? 
We should be very glad to see him do 
better, and now that he is started upon a 
second term we shall hope to see him do 
80. 





THE MANHATTAN LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE CO.’S NEW BUILDING. 





THE election of anew President to guide 
the affairs of a corporation often brings 
to ita great increase of zeal and energy 
from every one connected with it, and in 
consequence a greater degree of success. 
This has been largely true in the case of 
the Manhattan Life Insurance Company 
since the election of Mr. Henry B. Stokes. 
Its business of furnishing sound, safe and 
sure life insurance has received a great 
impetus. President Stokes, seemingly not 
satisfied that the great company over 
which he presides should spend its days 
in an office building one whit inferior to 
that of its compeers, had plans drawn 
some months since for the erection in 
Broadway, near New Street, of what, now 
that it is approaching completion, is 
known to be a very notable building. Its 
construction, owing to the vast number of 
engineering and building difficulties 
which presented themselves, has been of 
the most interesting character to archi- 
tects and every one interested in this kind 
of work. The new building has been built 
upon what is callei the skeleton frame 
construction plan, which requires a less 
thickness of masonary outside which takes 
up a great deal of valuable space, the enor- 


mous weight of the building being sup- 
ported at isolated points by steel and iron 
columns carried from the rock founda- 
tion to the top of the building. This mode 
of building enables the architect to secure 
more inside room, with greater stability, 
and in the case of a high building like the 
Manhattan greater wind resistance. The 
building has a frontage on Broadway of 
67 feet, with a depth of 119 feeet on the 
north line and 125 feet on the south line. 
The building proper has 17 stories on the 
Broadway front, 18 stories on the New 
Street front, and it will be 242 feet high 
from the Broadway sidewalk to the top 
of the main roof; then rising from the 
main roof, on the Broadway front, will 
be a tower which will make the hight 
of the building 350 feet, or 70 feet more 
than the steeple of Trinity Church. This 
Manhattan Life Building will be the high- 
est office building in the world, and its 
erection has called for the very greatest 
degree of engineering skill in design, 
foundation and superstructure. The Man- 
hattan Life is to be congratulated upon 
the fact that it will soon occupy ore of 
finest office buildings in the world. 








INSURANCE STATEMENTS. 


THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE CO., OF CINCINNATI, O. 


Many good and some bad things have 
emanated from the State of Ohio. In the 
same proportion that it is unpleasant to 
speak of the bad things it is pleasant to 
speak of the good. Among the very, very 

ood is the annual statement of the Union 

entral Life Insurance Company. During 
the year 1893, we are happy to state that it 
not only maintained its former standard of 
excellence, but showed a considerable gain | 
over the previous year. The annual report 
emphasizes what might be called a specialty 
of the Union Central Life, that the low 
death rate has been maintained, and an- 
other specialty, that a high rate of interest 
has been realized. There has been a red uc- 
tion in expenses and a gain in the features 
calculated to make the Company a strong 
one. Its gain in surplus was $307,704.21, in 





, 1851. 





assets, $1,576,879.23, and in membership, 
3,838. On the first of January the total 
assets of the Company were $11 ,088,378.29, 
while its surplus was $1,352,607.35, a very 
creditable exhibitindeed. Whilethe Union 
Central is not one of the large companies, 
it is essentially a safe one. 

John M. Pattison is President and E. P. 
Marshall is Secretary. 


FIDELITY AND CASUALTY COMPANY, 
OF NEW YORK. 


The annual statement ofthe Fidelity and 
Casualty Company shows that the Com- 
pany has made a considerable increase in 
its business during the last year. Its assets 
now amount to $2,086,756.17. It has the fol- 
lowing reserves: For unearned premiuins 
$1,214,661.98 ; for contingent, undetermined 
claims and losses, $307,929 71. Its assets are 
invested in the most careful way, and it is 
claimed that there was no default last year 
in principal or interest on any of its securi- 
ties. The business done by the Fidelity 
and Casualty Company is classed in the 
New York Jaw under the head of ‘ Casu- 
alty ’? and includes the giving of Fidelity 
bonds, Accident, Plate Glass, Boiler and 
Employers’ Liability policies. This last de- 
— is a comparatively new one,and it 

as already taken large dimensions, A 
policy of the Company held by an employer 
covers him against loss when any accident 
happens to an employé for which the em- 
ployer is liable. Owing to the increasing 
strictness of the laws of the various States 
in giving compensation to injured em- 
ployés the business will no doubt take still 
larger dimensions. 

‘rhe Directors of the Fidelity and Casualty 
include some of the ablest bankers, finan- 
clers, business men and lawyers of New 
York. its officers are George F. Seward, 
President, and Robert J. Hillas, Secretary. 
Each department of the business is handled 
separately by a superintendent, and it is the 
purpose of the management that each de- 
partment shall be thoroughly independent 
of the others, and thoroughiy handled in 
all respects. Lt is no doubt due to the fact 
that the management has rigidly adhered 
to this theory of the admiuistration of 1ts 
large busiaess that the Company has ac- 
quired its present leading position in the 
field of Casualty insurance. 


THE HOME LIFE INSURANCE COM 
PANY, OF NEW YORK. 

The officers of the Home Life Insurance 
Company some time since adopted, very ap- 
propriately, the motto ** Not how big, but 
how strong.”” Tho the Home Life is gradu- 
ally year by year growing bigger, 1t still 
keeps itsstrength. The Company’s income 
last year from premiums, interest, and 
other sources, amounted to $1,869,338.66, and 
it paid to policy holders the very handsome 
sum Of $833,580.46. Its liabilities, upon a 
four per cent. basis, were $7,107,614.35, and 
its surplus, $1,386,592.44. It will be seen 
from a glance at the report published in 
this week’s paper that it has every essential 
necessary to entitle it to the proper use of 
its motto. The Company expect very soon 
to occupy their magnificent new building 
on Broadway, which will be an ornament 
to the city and a credit to its architects. It 
will also give the Company a handsome 
income from rentals. 

Suesne H,. Ripley is President, George E. 
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NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE IN’ 
SURANCE COMPANY OF MILWAU- 


. n?. 


THE annual statement of the Northwest- 
ern Mutual Life Insurance Company, which 
has been printed in pamphlet form, and 
can be obtained from the Company, or any 
of its agents, is a most extraordinary one 
as showing the wonderful success attained 
by this excellent Company, which has from 
its inception 1n 1858 been conservatively tho 
energetically and wisely managed. In the 
short space of thirty-four years the Nortb- 
western has become one of thé giant and 
leading companies, having $335,000,000 of 
insurance in force, with assets of $64,000,000, 
Its liabilities, calculated upon a four per 
cent. basis, are $52,246,111, and its surplus is 
$11,358,456.80. It will be se:n that the Com- 
pany is a very strong one indeed. It has 
paid death losses since its organization of 
$29,000,000. New York led the column of 
States during 1893 in amount of new busi- 
ness, the total being $6,222,250, with Wis- 
cousin, the Company’s home State, next, 
with a total of $4,805,750. Those of our 
readers interested in life insurance would 
do well to write the Company for the 
ae nag H. L. Palmer is President, 

atthew Keenan, Vice President, Willard 
Merrill, Second Vice President, and John I. 
D. Bristol, General Metropolitan Agent, at 
oe en Building, Twenty-third Street 
and Madison Avenue, 


NATIONAL FIRE INSURANCE: COM- 
PANY OF HARTFORD, CONN. 

ONE of the sound, safe and great fire in- 
surance ——— of this country is the 
National, of Hartford, Conn.,a city from 
which emanates so much that is good in 
fire and life insurance. The Company have 
a capital stock of $1,000,000, and a net sur- 
plus of $306,614.07. It has agents at all im- 
portant points throughout the country, and 
our readers will do well to place their in- 
surance with it. 

James Nichols is President, E. G. Rich- 
ards is Secretary, and B. R. Stillman is As- 
sistant Secretary. 
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1894. 
THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policy 
holder. 





AGENTS WANTED. 
M.V. B. EDGERLY, President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 


THE 


HOME 


Life Insurance Company, 
OF NEW YORK. 


(Organized 1860.) 








JANUARY ist, 1894. 





MI ohkocsarincadsoecatauksaeccce¥ex $8,458,206 79 
Liabilities (4¢ Combined Experience) 7,071,614 35 
I. 5. iveanhaliadinamuahabiac en 1,386,592 44 
Income—Premiums, Interest, Etc.. 1,869,388 66 
Paid to Policy-holders in 1893........ 833,580 46 
Increase in Premium Income........ 224,951 26 
Insurance written in 1893............ 13,245,619 36 
Insurance in Force.................05 39,220,330 00 
Increase of Reserve for Protection 

of Policy-holders................000 423,214 00 


Paid Policy-holders since Organiza- 
15,710,795 88 


CEQ. H. RIPLEY, President. 
GEO. E. IDE, Vice President. 
ELLIS W. GLADWIN, Secretary. 
WM. A. MARSHALL, Actuary. 
F. W. CHAPIN, Medical Director. 
WILLIAM G. LOW, Counsel. 


THE 


UNION CENTRAL 


Life Insurance Company 
OF CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
JOHN M. PATTISON, President. 
E. P. MARSHALL, Secretary. 


GAINS IN 1893. 
The Annual Report again makes 
The Following Favorable Exhibit: 
Low Death Rate Maintained. 
High Rate of Interest Realized 
Reduction in Expenses, 
Increase in Assets. - - 
Increase in New Business. 
A Large Gain in Surplus. 








The Gain in [Income was.................+++ 


$319,853 37 
The Gain in Interest Receipts............. 114,402 56 
The Gain in Surplus.......... ........00.- 307,704 21 
The Gain in Membership.................... 3,838 


The Gain in Assets.................ceceeeeeee $1,576,879 23 


Total Assets, - + $11,088,378 29 





Ide, Vice President, and Ellis W. Gladwyn, 
Secretary 


Surplus, . 1,352,607 335 
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INSURANCE 


COMPANY, 
Philadelphia. 


il 
mee MONT wo $2,983,115 46 “ 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January ist, 1894, 


ASSETS.........ccccesesceees seeees $8,888,870 17 
LIABILITIES.........+++e0eeeeee 7,826,230 65 
SURPLUS (Mass. Standard). $1,062,239 52 

Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 189 Broadway. 
c. W. ANDERSON: Gen. Agt. 











J.™M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President, 
¥. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President. 
J. B. MIRROR, Secretary and Treaaurer. 





THE BERKSHIRE 


Life Insurance Companv 
OF PITTSFIELD, MASS., 


Issues all approved forms of Life and En@owment 
Policies subject to the non-forfeiture laws of Massa- 
chusetts. 


NEW YORK, 271 Broadway. 
PHILADELPHIA, 512 Walnut Street 
BOSTON, 40 Water Street. 


Continental 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 
Extract from statement made January 1st, 1894, 





Cash Capital..............0.0000: a 000,000 00 
Reserves for Insurance in 

force, ss eocccrccvcccccvccccococece 
Net Surplus.... ....... 


Policy sholders? Sur 
Gross Assets.......... 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 
F. C. MOORE, President. 


HENRY EVANS, Vice-President. 
OYRUS PEOK, Treasurer. 
EDWARD LANNING, Secretary. 
WM. A. HOLMAN, Ass’t Sec’y. 
R, J. TAYLOR, Manager Loss Department. 
MAIN OFFICE, 
100 Broadway, New York. 


After May Ist, 1894, Main Office will be at 44 to 48 
CEDAR STREET. 











Degertmen 
Cc aire ‘and SDONAED, Streets, Brooklyn, N * 


KO. a LINE, Assistant to General Manager, 
Rialto auiding. Chicago, 
marinent General Manager Pacific Coast De- 


F. C. BARKMAN, Assistant to General Manager 
Pine Sirect San Francisco, Cal. , 


RESPONSIBLE ACENTS WANTED. 


THE*INDEPENDENT: 





THE 
FIDELITY AND SASUALTY: C0, 


Casualty Insurance Specialties, 


BONDS oF suRETYSHIP> 
PERSONAL ACCIDENT, 
PLATE GLASS, 
STEAM BOILER, ELEVATOR, 
Employers’ Liability and Burglary Policies. 


PAID SINCE ORGANIZ 
Losses PANS 4 608,992.53. ATION, 


—_— 

















WASHINGTON 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK. 


W. A. BREWER, Jr., Pres. 
Assets, - = $12,500,000. 


“Tt is most agreeable to me to know that 
your company discloses a most excellent 
condition of affairs.” 

—From Hon. JAMEs F. PIERCE, 
Supt. Ins. Dept N. Y. 





Address 
E. Ss. FRENCH, 2d V.-Pres., 
21 Cortlandt St., New York City. 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


NEw YORK, January 22d, 1894. 
The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following statement of its 
affairs on the 3lst of December, 1893. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1893, to 3ist December, 1893......... $3,193,868 16 
Premiums on Policies not marked off ist 


Premiums marked off from ist January, 

1893, to 31st December, 1893....... .....+. - 3,490,552 70 
Losses paid during the same 

Pesce cccccccccvecccesssces $1,892,970 00 


The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 
United States and City of New York 


Stock, City, Banks and other Stocks. .... $7,995,455 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 1,652,000 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 

I Bi onecsccinevecctvevecvssaesevces 1,086,828 74 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable...... 1,117,174 29 
Cash im Bamle.ccccccccccccccccessccccccccccsce 205,600 46 

BMGT oc ccevedcsececccscence. sccccccees $12,055,058 49 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profit will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
legal representatives on and after Tuesday, the sixth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1889 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on or after Tuesday, the sixth 
of February next, from whjch date all interest there- 
on willcease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment, and cancelled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on th 
net earned premiums of the Company for the year 
ending thirty-first December, 1893, for which certifi- 

»cates will be issued on and after Tuesday, the first of 
May next. 

By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 


CHAS. H, MARSHALL, 
CHAS D: DAVEHICH.” 
: > 
JOSEPH H. CHAPMAN, GEORGE H. MACY 
J LAWRENCE TURNURE, 
ALDRON P. BR 








J 
HENRY E. HAWLEY, VERNON 
Ww LLTAM E. DODGE, 











GE 

JOHN L. RIKER, EVERETT FRAZAR, 
©, A. HAND, WILLIAM B. BOULTON, 
JOHN D. HEWLETT QUINTARD, 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, PAULL. HEBAU D. 

N. DENTON SMITH 


J. D. JONES, "President. 
W H. H. MOORE, Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 2d Vice-President. 





1894. 


NATIONAL 


1894. 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


JAMES NICHOLS, Pres’t. 


E. G. RICHARDS, Sec’y. 


B. R. STILLMAN, Ass’t Sec’y. 
Head Office, 95 Pearl St., Hartford, Conn. 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT. 
FRED. 8, JAMES, General Agent. 
GEO. W. BLOSSOM, Ass’t Gen’l Agent. 
Office, 174 La Salle Street, Chicago. 


PACIFIC DEPARTMENT. 
GEO. D. DORNIN, Manager. 


GEO. W. DORNIN, Assistant Manager. 
Office, 409 California Street, San Francisco. 


STATEMENT, JANUARY 1st, 1894. 


ca PITAL STOCK, all cash, 
Funds Reserved to meet all “Tdabilities: 
Ke-Insurance Fund 


U e 
Net ee Losses and other ‘claims, = 


us, pi 
TOTAL ASSETS, January 1st, 1894, 


* 


- — $1,000,000 00 
1,937,841 91 
306,614 07 
$3,244,455 98 


01,560,187 59 
- - 586,026 32 
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THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, Presivent 


Statement for the year ending December 3st, 1893 





Income. 


Received for Premiums, ... ... ... 
From all other sources, das tigre wee 


$33,594,337 98 


8,358,807 70 $41,953,145 68 





Disbursements, 


To Policy-holders, ... ...0 0.0 ws os 
For all other accounts,... ... ... ... 


$20,885,472 40 


9,484,567 47 $30,370,039 87 





Assets. 


United States Bonds and other Securities, ... ... .. 
First lien Loans on Bond and dings eve 


Loans on Stocks and Bonds, 
Real Estate, ... 


Cash in Banks and ¥ Trust Cengenlen... 
Accrued Interest, Deferred Premiums, aes PA 


Reserve for Policies ard other Liabilities, 


Surplus, pS Nee he ee ee ei 


$72,936,322 41 
70,729,938 83 
7,497,200 00 
18,089,918 69 
10,844,691 72 
6,609,608 39 


$186,707,680 14 
168,755,071 23 
$17,952,608 91 


Cr ee ee) 
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Insurance and Annuities assumed and renewed, 


$708,692,552 40 


Nots—Insurance merely written is discarded from this Statement as wholly misleading, and only in- 


surance actually issued and paid for in cash is included 





i have carefully examined the foregoing Statement and find the same to be correct 


CHARLES A. PRELLER, Auditor 





From the Surplus a dividend will be apportioned as usual 





BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


Samvet D, Bascock 
Grorce S. Coz 
Ricuarp A. McCurpy 
aMES C, HoLDEN 
ERMANN C, Von Post 
ALEXANDER H. Rice 
Lewis May 
OuiverR HARRIMAN 
Henry W, SmitrH 


Ropert OLYPHANT 
Georce F. BAKER 
Dup.ey O.cotr 
FREDERIC CROMWELL 
uLtien T. Davies 
OBERT SEWELL 
S. Van RENSSELAER CRUGER 
Cuares R. HENDERSON 
GeorcE Biss 


Rurus W. PeckHaM 
. Hopart Herrick 
m. P. Dixon 
Rosert A. GRANNISS 
Henry H. Rocers 
a W. AucHINCLoss 
HEODORE MorFrorp 
ILLIAM BaBCOCK 
StuyvEsANT FisH \ 


Avcustus D, JurturarD 
Cuar.es E. MILLER 
WaAL_terR R. GILLETTE 

AMES E, GRANNISS 

. WALTER WEBB 
Gerorce G. Haven 
AprRIAN IsELin, JR. 
Georce S, Bowboin 


ROBERT A. GRANNISS, Vice-Presivent 


WALTER R. GILLETTE, General Manager 


ISAAC F, LLOYD, 2d Vice-President 
WILLIAM J. EASTON, Secretary 


FREDERICK SCHROEDER, Assistart Secretary 
HENRY E. DUNCAN, Jr., Cor. Secretary 


FREDERIC CROMWELL, Treasurer 


JOHN A. FONDA, Assistant Treasurer 
WILLIAM P. SANDS, Cashier 


EMORY McCLINTOCK, 


JOHN TATLOCK, Jr., Assistant Actuary 
CHARLES A. PRELLER, Auditor 
WILLIAM W. RICHARDS, Comptroller 


JAMES TIMPSON, ed Assistant Treasurer 
EDWARD P. HOLDEN, Assistant Cashier 


LL.D., F.1.A., Actuary 


CHARLES B. PERRY, ed Assistant Actuary 
EDWARD LYMAN SHORT, General Solicitor 
HENRY S. BROWN, Assistant Comptroller 


Mepicat Dtrectors 


GUSTAVUS S. WINSTON, M.D. 


ELIAS J. MARSH, M.D. 


GRANVILLE M. WHITE, M.D, 





INCORPORATED 1850. 


IX, 
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Insurance Company 


See Their New 


of New York 


6/. 


Investment Credit Policy. 


IT Is 


SUPERIOR TO ALL. 
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THE UNITED STATES 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE. 


OFFICERS: 

peccecceces President. 
ease cecvesucececscegeces ose Secretary. 
Assistant Secretary. 
phe eeeeedesdeccesevccsocseues € peary. 


Oe ee see eeeerereersesecscee 





FINANCE COMMITTEE: 
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Old and Young. 


REST IN ACTION. 


BY HELEN CHAUNCEY. 








SILENTLY, silently, the hand of God is 
weaving 

An ever-changing tapestry to cover earth 
and sky; 


Silently, silently, apparent loss retrieving, 
He maketh all things beautiful that 
round about us lie. 


Silently, silently, the love of God is throw- 
ing 
The blessings of his Providence before us 
every day; 
Silently, silently, his foresight is bestow- 
ing 
The mercies that we hardly pause to no- 
tice on our way. 


Silently, silently, the might of God is 
speeding . 
The planets on their dizzy course around 
the central sun ; 
Silently, silently, his watchful eyes are 
reading 
The record of Eternity, the work that he 
has done. 


Silently, silently, through all his vast crea- 
tion, 
From every star in heaven, every blos- 
som of the sod; 
Silently, silently, he makes the revelation 
That quiet in achievement is the attri- 
bute of God. 


Silently, silently, we listen to his teaching 
That quietness and confidence are gifts of 
God to man; 
Silently, silently, we lift our hearts, be- 
seeching 
That we may live in harmony with his 
eternal plan. 


Silently, silently, fulfilling love and duty, 
We enter into peace that rests like sun- 
shine on our way ; 
Silently, silently, our 
beauty 
Until we reach the glory of the Everlast- 
ing Day. 


lives expand in 


New York CIry. 


THE HOUSE IN THE WOODS. 








BY LOUISE A. McGAFFEY. 





ProF. Victor OswaLp had, for five 
years, occupied the chair of metapbysics 
and belles-lettres in the university of X.; 
and so popular was he as a teacher that 
from the first his lecture room had been 
filled by a body of enthusiastic and ad- 
miring students, ever ready to follow him 
in his most daring flights and along what- 
ever dangerous precipices of speculation 
he might lead them. 

Physically, he was tall and thin, with 
pale brown hair and gray-blue eyes, and 
blessed, or cursed, as the case may be, 
with that shy and sensitive nature, which 
is apt to keep its possessor in the social 
background, however much he may prize 
the sympathy of his fellow-men. To those, 
indeed, who were outside his direct influ- 
ence, he seemed cold and dry in manner, 
but his intimates knew him better. 
Timid as he might be in ordinary inter- 
course, he was a lion in the lecture room. 
There he forgot himself, and showed that 
behind a reserved exterior lay hid a soul 
of energy and fire. 

For three years he had been busy on a 
nietaphysical work which would, when 
given to the world, revolutionize modern 
thought. And to say that, is not merely 
to utter a commonplace. The Philosoph- 
ical- Review, in an anticipatory criticism, 
hailéd the advent of sucha work from the 
pen of Professor Oswald as marking a 
new era in the domain of dialectics, and 
from various sources the future author 
received assurances of the profound at- 
tentidn his utterances would command 
wherever scholars assembled together, 
‘and learning was honored. 

And now, during the holidays of this 
fifth year, he had been putting the finish- 
ing touches to his treatise, and getting 
everything in readiness for his publisher. 
His cherished theme, worked out to its 
remotest logical conclusions, had been 
neatly typewritten, and put under lock 
and key along with other of his Lares and 
Penates too precious to be trusted to com- 
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mon air; and when he entered the lecture 
room the first time in the new year a 
pungent, intellectual aroma seemed to 
emanate from him and add another 
charm to his presence there. 

Whatever alloy of vanity there might 
have been in the professor's make up, it 
affected him little in his intercourse with 
others ; but in the privacy of his library he 
could and did indulge in mild exultation 
over his forthcoming book. It pleased 
him to sit in his study chair before the 
stately tomes of those who, from Aristotle 
down, had worked the same fields over, 
and contemplate the chiid of his own 
brain in such goodly company. 

Enthusiast as he was, it gave him de- 
light to meet with others of like spirit, 
and among his classes was a coterie of 
young men who realized his highest 
ideals. Eager for knowledge, they were 
not content to follow beaten tracks; and, 
finding the professor a leader after their 
own hearts, they pressed forward with 
zeal in his footsteps. A mutual admira- 
tion society thus being established between 
pupils and teacher, it was natural that 
the latter's library should play an impor- 
tant part in it; and, in fact, scarce a day 
passed on which one or another of this 
favored set did not ring at the professorial 


lodgings, desirous of browsing upon the - 


intellectual pasturage within, 

Many a treatise had been taken down 
from the well-laden shelves, and, consulted 
by the study table, and, on particular 
occasions, when the professor was in his 
most expansive mood, a priceless volume 
had been known tod be intrusted outside 
the sanctum. Tho it is only fair to state 
that this never happened without guaran- 
ties on the part of the borrower, said 
guaranties consisting of visible character, 
ostensible aims, and social: position, either 
real or assumed. With which qualitative 
triangle, it may be’ truly said, the world 
often conjures to its disadvantage. 

But nothing had ever yet happened to 
disturb the professor’s faith in the para- 
mount good in human nature, one of his 
pet hobbies ; and the soring term had 
glided along until the middle of Febru- 
ary without a jar. About that time he 
received a note from his publisher asking 
that the manuscript of his treatise on 
‘“‘The New Psychology” be forwarded 
immediately. He was at supper when 
the note was handed him, and, rising, he 
went at once to his study. Here hastily 
unlocking the secret drawer he put out 
his hand to grasp his treasure, but re- 
coiled in blank dismay. His beloved 
treatise was gone! 

How in the name of all the saints had it 
happened? It had been there safe enough 
only that very morning, and now it was 
gone. He stared a moment in speechless 
amazement, then tottered to his chair 
and sat down. He hid his face in his 
hands, and felt that fate had dealt him 
its very wickedest blow. 

In that attitude his wife found hima 
quarter of an hour later, and running to 
him she put her arms about him and drew 
his head upon her breast. 

**Oh, my dear, what is the matter?’ 
she cried in keenest distress. ‘* You are 
as white as a ghost, and your hands are 
like ice. You are very, very ill.” Tears 
were in her loving eyes, and all her tender 
hezrt was in her voice. 

The professor answered only by a heart- 
rending groan. He managed, however, 
to tell his wife the miserable truth; but, 
tho sensibly shocked, the earth still 
stood firm under her feet. Tho not a 
metaphysician she was a philosopher, one 
of that rare sort who do not despair of the 
impossible ; and her cheerful contidence in 
the recovery of the missing treatise gave 
him a certain comfort, and took away 
something of the bitter sting of his loss. 

The news of this untoward event spread 
quickly to the university, and from thence 
over the whole city of X. Nowhere in the 
world is there so close a connection be- 
tween things dissimilar as there is be- 

tween a university town and the univer- 
sity itself. Society in the former takes its 
cue from the latter, becoming, in fact, a 
reflection more or less true of its imposing 
prototype, and even in its kitchen admin- 
istration showing the influence of aca- 
demic forms. 
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So it is not strange, on the professor’s 
loss becoming known, that a wave of 
comment and opinion swept over the little 
city. There was scarce a house in it that 
was not represented in the university by a 
son, or some other relative, or the ubiqui- 
tous boarder, without whom modern scci- 
ety could not exist. Through the inter- 
course thus established whole families be- 
came imbued with the most advanced 
ideas ; and it was no uncommon thing to 
find under one rovof devotees of the prin- 
cipal ologies and isms of the day. Thus 
it was not ignorantly that the city dis- 
cussed the mishap of the popular pro- 
fessor, and regretted the probable non-ap- 
pearance of a work which would have re- 
flected a new glory upon it, as well as 
upon the author and the university itself. 

There were some, of course, who did 
not believe in the story at all, and hinted 
that the professor had reasons of his own 
for not coming out in print ; but these be- 
longed to cliques withia the university, 
and were avowed rivals of the professor 
in that portion of the moral vineyard 
which he had marked out as his own. 

As was to have been expected, reports 
of this hubbub did not fail to reach the 
ears of those most interested; and tho 
the professor assumed a bold attitude, and 
appeared as usual in his lecture room, the 
strain and worry told sadly upon his 
slender physique. By the end of the 
summer term he had wasted almost to a 
shadow; and the family physician, having 
reached the bottom of his prescriptions, 
ordered a change of scene. Nor was it a 
mere vague command, embracing all the 
points of the compass in its wandering 
glance. The docior had his scene pro- 
vided, and all the patient had to do was 
to feast his eyes on its beauty, and his 
body on its fatness to come back hale and 
hearty, and able to write a better book by 
half than the one he had lost. 

The worthy physician belonged to the 
old school in literature, having been 
brought up on Jane Porter and Mrs. 
Radcliffe; and it is not for me to attempt 
a transcription of the sounding phrases 
and glowing periods which graced his de- 
scription of the promised land. Suffice it 
that the professor was roused to enthusi- 
asm, and, with his customary prompt- 
ness and decision, insisted on starting off 
at an early day. 

A fine, hot summer morning witnessed 
and gave to the departure quite an idyllic 
grace. Tbe professor had donned for the 
occasion a broad-brimmed straw hat, 
which he was pleased to call a sombrero, 
while Mrs. Oswald’s bonnet was gay with 
artificial wheat sheaves and cornflowers. 

‘In Rome we must do as the Romans 
do,” he said to his wife; ‘‘and I dare say 
we shall find ourselves at the top of the 
fashion in the country.” 

‘*Likely enough,” responded Mrs. Os- 
wald, who, being deeply absorbed in cal- 
culations about the luggage, had not 
heard a word her husband had said. She 
had a habit of answering inflections rather 
than suggestions. 

By eight o’clock all arrangements were 
complete ; and the professor, turning the 
key upon his beloved books, and with his 
wife by his side, took his seat in the car- 
riage that was to convey them to the 
depot. The doctor had given them ample 
directions for the journey; and as they 
rode along the professor took them out of 
his safest inside pocket and read them 
over again. They were short, but cov- 
ered the whole ground ; and Mrs. Oswald 
was of the opinion that none but very 
weak-minded people could possibly go 
amiss of them. In effect, after lopping 
off afew of the doctor’s facetious con- 
ceits, there were four hours by rail, if all 
went well, then a plunge into the glorious 
wilderness via the stage, and by sunset 
arrival at The Three Pines, wherecom- 
fortable lodgings would be found, and the 
aromatic air would make even mush and 
milk a dish fit for the gods. ‘‘ Look straight 
ahead, and keep on the right track,” was 
all the warning thought necessary by the 
old physician, who, in his day, had known 

the woods like a brother. 

It was noon when the professor and his 
wife alighted at the little clapboard sta- 
tion that marked the terminus of the rail- 
way in that direction, Magnolia City was 
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the title of the cluster of pine shanties 
about the station, named so, doubtless, 
because there was not a magnolia tree 
within nine hundred miles of the spot, 
Your true Western man, despite the ac- 
cepted opinion about him, is a being who 
carries a world of sentiment within his 
rugged bosom, and is apt to be influenced 
by it in his naming of places to a degree 
unknown among his Eastern brethren. 
Some section boss, perhaps, incited by a 
torrid imagination or moved by some ten- 
der recollection, had bestowed this appel- 
lation upon the place ; and if its propriety 
should ever be questioned, be sure it will 
not be by a native. 

A low, unpainted frame dwelling an- 
nounced from a sign swinging at one of 
its corners that accommodations for man 
and beast were to be found within; and 
thither our travelers betook themselves, 
and after finishing their meal, which to 
their surprise they found excellent, they 
prepared to resume their journey. 

The landlord, a bustling, important lit- 
tle man, informed them that he had only 
been two weeks in his present quarters, 
consequently was not yet well prepared 
to speed his parting guests, but would 
give them the best outfit he had. As for 
the boy who would drive for them, “he 
was number one in all respects.” 

“I staged it fer five year in Montany,” 
said he ; ‘“‘and fer the bigger half of that 
time he wuz in my employ. No more 
faithfuller lad ever drawed his salary from 
me, I reckon.” é 

He was a loquacious little man, and, 
encouraged by the professor’s questions, 
gave a lively description of the region 
they were about toenter. He had him- 
self passed through it on two different 
occasions, and knew whereof he spoke. It 
was densely wooded, he said, and dotted 
with lakes throughout, and. settlements 
were few and far between. A few city 
folks were in the habit of spending their 
summers up there, a number having sum- 
mer places on the shores of the finest of 
the little lakes; but in the main it was 
yet the hunter’s paradise, and that meant 
long stretches of country justasGod made 
it, with no impertinent interference on 
the part of towns and villages. He wished 
them to understand that the portion he 
referred to was that lying strictly to the 
north and east ; of the western and south- 
ern part he could only speak from hear- 
say. He had been told it was all one un- 
broken wilderness, with not a habitation 
in it, unless it might be a hunter’s solitary 
cabin on the banks of some lonely lake or 
stream. 

Their course lay almost due north, and 
he charged them to be careful of their 
bearings, and not allow themselves to be 
confused by the wagon trails that occa- 
sionally crossed the main track. And as 
their driver was entirely ignorant of the 
lay of the land, tho number one in all 
other respects, they must keep a sharp 
lookout for themselves if they wanted to 
reach The Three Pines that evening. If 
they once got off the right road there was 
no telling where they would land ; and he 
had stowed a big basket of provisions in 
the back part of their vehicle ‘‘so’s they'd 
be fortified in case of misfortin.” 

At this juncture the “ outfit” came rat- 
tling up, and the driver brought his team 
to a stand-still in front of the house with 
quite a dramatic flourish of thewhip. He 
was a large, loose-jointed man of about 
forty, with a pair of pale blue eyes set in 
the expanse of a broad, bovine face tanned 
by exposure to wind and sun to a perma- 
nent brown. His smile, also, was broad 
and bovine as he satin his seat and be- 
stowed it upon his two passengers as they 
were taking their places inside. 

‘* Bein’ as you three people’ll be feller- 
travelers for some time it’s no more’n just 
you should be acquainted with each 
other,” said the landlord, blandly, ‘‘Sir 
and mom, allow me to introjooce Mr. 
Teeters,a number one lad in every re- 
spect.” 

The professor and Mrs. Oswald made 
their acknowledgments in their handsom- 
est manner; but Mr. Teeters never moved 
a muscle of his face, only his smile became 
a trifle wider. 

This ceremony being ended, and their 
host duly shaken hands with, the grand 
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start was made. A mile of so over 
parched and dusty roads, and then they 
were rolling under the cooling shade of 
mighty trees,-with lovely vistas of tangled 
wildwood opening out on either hand. 
The transition from the hot glare of the 
open country was exquisitely refreshing. 
Mrs. Oswald rejoiced in it with the joy of 
a child ; and even the professor forgot his 
secret grief and received its balmy bless- 
ing into his soul. 

Grassy glades gave them glimpses of 
distant woody slopes steeped in the repose 
of the slumberous afternoon; now and 
then there was a lazy twitter of birds 
overhead, and far away through the leafy 
rift a narrow lane of suramer sky, with 
flecks of white cloud drifting on its per- 
fect calm. A spicy perfume rose up from 
the thickets that bordered the road, if road 
it could be called that was merely a trail 
in that vast solitude. Sometimes a fright- 
ened rabbit scuttled across the path before 
the horses; sometimes a chipmunk, 
startled by the unwonted sound of wheels, 
darted into his hole, and surveyed the 
travelers in bright-eyed wonder, or a gray 
squirrel from his stronghold in some an- 
cient oak looked defiance upon the intrud- 
ers. 

The afternoon had worn rapidly away ; 
it was now five o’clock by the professor’s 
watch. For an hour past a grayish haze 
had been creeping up toward the zenith, 
gradually obscuring the sun, while from 
a dark cloud lying low on the horizon 
came at intervals a rumble of thunder. 
An ominous stillness fell upon the forest, 
hushing all its merry little voices, and a 
mournful wind upspringing swept,sighing, 
among the trees. Then a sudden darken- 
ing of the landscape, and a dash of big 
raindrops proclaimed the storm at hand. 

Mr. Teeters looked anxiously from right 
to left, but nothing reassuring met his 
gaze. Nothing on either hand but endless 
ranks of giant boles, and rank growth of 
underbrush. As the first rainfall struck 
the wagon cover Mrs, Oswald leaned for- 
ward and asked : 

‘Well, Mr. Teeters, what do you think 
of the situation? Do you suppose we have 
got off the right road ?” 

“Yes, mom, I conclude we're teetotally 
lost in this neck of woods. How we've 
managed it I don’t know. Seems to me 
we've been pushin’ right along on the 
same line ever sence we started. It’s all 


_ owin’ to our not bein’ able to see the sun, 


I reckon.” 

‘‘Wouldn’t it be well to turn back to 
the main road and take a fresh start ?” in- 
quired Mts, Oswald. 

“It might be, mom, ef we knowed where 
the main road wuz; but seein’ as we don’t, 
Ireckon our chances are better ef we keep 
on as we are. This track must lead some- 
wheres, ef it’s only to a woodchopper’s 
shanty, which would be better’n nawthin’ 
in this storm that’s a-comin’.” 

‘Perhaps you are right,” replied the 
lady, as she settled herself wearily back in 
her seat. She was growing seriously un- 
easy, all the more so as she noticed that 
the trail along which they were passing 
had evidently been undisturbed for some 
time, making it tedious for the now tired 
horses to drag their load through the soft 
and yielding mold. 

Meanwhile the storm approached nearer 
and nearer. The wind roared in the tree- 
tops, bending them like reeds, while a 
steady downpour of rain added to the 
heavy condition of the road. The thun- 
der burst in rattling peals overhead, roll- 
ing away in long reverberations through 
the trembling woods, and frequent light- 
nings lit up the scene with their baleful 
glare. Deeper and deeper into the forest 
wound the track, here creeping round the 
jagged foot of a hill, there crossing a 
Sprawling brook. Steadily the night de- 
Scended, and the drip of the rain never 
ceased for a moment. a 

The professor, worn out with fatigue, 
had contrived to find a soft place for his 
head, and was sleeping as peacefully as an 
infant; but Mrs, Oswald, all her senses on 
the alert, peered into the darkness, trying 
to pierce it with brave eyes, and hoping 
fervently for some sign of human occu- 
pancy. Just then the horses came to a 
halt, and Mr, Teeters broke the silence by 
saying ; 


” 
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“1 ptopose, mom, to let the critters 
take thelead now. As well ’s I can make 
out there’e another openin’ right here, and 
when they start again I mean to let them 
choose which they’ll take. Pervidin’ it’s 
agreeable to you, of course.” 

**Do as you think best,” was the reply. 
‘*Nothing could make matters any worse 
than they are, I suppose.” 

Mr. Teeters shook the reins, clucked in 
a@ manner meant to be reassuring to the 
jaded beasts, and in another moment they 
were moving again, crunching along the 
new path. Presently they crossed an 
open space, the horses seeming to be on 
familiar ground, then on down into a 
thick plantation of young trees, but with 
the track becoming plainer as they went 
on. Then Mrs. Oswald felt that the 
wheels were crossing a bridge, and she 
hailed it as a certainty that they were 
nearing a habitation. After the bridge 
came a long, but gentle ascent up which 
the straining animals toiled and stopped in 
the rear of a large building that loomed 
before them, a darker blot only upon the 
blackness of the night and storm. 

Mr. Teeters uttered a shout, and sprang 
to the ground, and Mrs, Oswald cried in 
her husband’s ear: ‘‘ Wake up, my dear; 
we've got somewhere at last.” 

“Eh! what do you say?’ murmured 
the professor, rousing a little. ‘‘ Be more 
explicit, my dear. Where have we got 
to?” 

‘Oh, it’s to some sort of a house,I 
don’t know what; but I’m sure the peo- 
ple who live here will not be such savages 
as to refuse to take us in on such a night 
as this.” 

The professor was dozing again before 
his wife had finished speaking. Mean- 
while Mr. Teeters knocked lustily at the 
door of what seemed the kitchen of the 
establishment, but without getting any 
response. Trees were growing almost up 
to the door, and groping among these he 
came upon a covered piazza on which 
several windows opened, Trying one 
after another, he found one that yielded 
to his efforts; and he was soon in the 
house. He was bewildered at first by the 
intense darkness, but moving cautiously 
about he found,by coming in contact with 
chairs, tables and other pieces of furni- 
ture, that the place was, or had been, oc- 
cupied. A search in all his pockets was 
rewarded by the finding of one lonely 
match, and, striking a light, the first thing 
he saw was a shelf on which stood several 
lamps filled with oil. In a twinkling he 
had one lighted, and, holding it aloft, he 
surveyed his surroundings. 

The room was oblong in shape, with 
walls and ceiling lined with yellow pine, 
and in the middle of it stood a dining 
table with the cloth spread and tea 
things arranged as if for expected guests. 

, Dining chairs and rockers were in their 
places around the table, and by the stove 
that stood at one end of the apartment. 
Over the table was a large hanging lamp, 
and this Mr. Teeters also lighted. Then, 
as the next step was to rescue the pro- 
fessor and his wife from their unpleasant 
situation, he looked about for some more 
convenient entrance than he had himself 
used, 

From the dining room he entered a 
long, almost empty room, and through 
this he passed to the kitchen, a sort of a 
lean-to, with pans and other kitchen fur- 
niture hanging on the walls. 

‘*This beats all holler,” thought Mr, 
Teeters, as he struggled with the door that 
opened upon the space at the back of the 
house. The bolt which held it being rusty 
from disuse, resisted at first, but gradually 
it yielded,and with a triumphant ‘‘Hooray” 
he rushed out into the pouring rain. 

In a few minutes our travelers were 
safe indoors, and, as soon as she could lay 
aside her dripping hat and gossamer, 
Mrs. Oswald began taking an inventory of 
the possibilities of theplace. To her great 
joy she found a box full of fuel behind 
the stove, and,as the house was damp and 
chilly with a musty smell about it, she 
lost no time in kindling a fire, which 
burned merrily and sent a cheerful glow 
to the furthest corners of the room. 

The professor, now thoroughly awake, 
entered into the spirit of the adventure 
with the keenest zest, and declared that 


not accident, but some special providence 
had directed them to the spot. 

‘* Where we are we know not, and may 
never know,” he said; ‘* but just as sure 
as we are living there is a reason for our 
being here, which will manifest itself 


sooner or later.” 


Mrs. Oswald only smiled indulgently, as 
was her wont when her husband aired cer- 
tain opinions of his. Blessed with steady 
nerves, and, having no imagination to 
speak of, the occult influences about her, 
if any there were, had not yet touched her 
witb their somber wings. Leaving her 
dear professor ensconced in a rocking 
chair, and deep in a volume of Plato, 
which was his constant companion wher- 
ever he went, she went on a little explor- 
ing tour and soon made a notable dis- 
covery. Inthe wainscoting at one end of 
the empty room a panel sliding back dis- 
closed a pantry with several deep shelves 
covered with household stores, and in a 
dark nook a ham hung from a stout nail 
driven into a rafter. 

She was searching for more treasures 
when Mr. Teeters made his appearance, 
dripping wet, but full of glee over the 
turn thingshad taken. ‘‘Some one’s be’n 
mighty good to us folks,” hesaid. ‘“ Here’s 
a house and plenty to eat, and out yander 
l’ve found a stable with room for the 
wagon, and water and oats and stalls for 
the horses. And the perliteness of ’em 
to light out so’s not to be in the way of 
our enjoyin’ it! Iswan, I never seed the 
beat of ’em !” 

The sight of the ham which Mrs. Oswald 
laid on the kitchen table before him 
electrified the honest fellow. He was no 
longer the simple and good-natured con- 
ductor of wandering tourists, but a chef 
de cuisine of the first water; and in a deli- 
cate but decisive manner he gave Mrs. 
Oswald to understand that her presence 
in the kitchen was neither needed nor de- 
sired. She made good her retreat, in- 
wardly rejoiced at Mr. Teeter’s display of 
talent, and in a surprisingly short time sat 
down 10 a most appetizing meal. 

The professor delighted his doting wife 
by asking for a second cup of tea, and by 
disposing of a whole slice of ham, a thing 
that had never happened before in the 
whole course of his life. Supper being 
over, he proposed to Mrs. Oswald an in- 
spection of the part of the house they had 
not yet seen, and, leaving Mr. Teeters to 
his own devices, they started out, lamp in 
hand, upon their errand. 

A wide doorway, hung with a portiére 
of dark, heavy stuff, led into what seemed 
the best room, a large, almost square 
apartment, with six narrow windows 
reaching from floor to ceiling. A rug cov- 
ered the middle of the floor, several up- 
holstered chairs were scattered about, and 
a number of colored prints, illustrative of 
hunting and fishing, hung on the walls. 
A square table,-on which were a few 
newspapers and magazines and a vase 
filled with dried leaves and flowers, stood 
in the center of the rug. Between the 
two western windows was a _ bookcase 
filled with books, which the professor 
hailed with delight, tho he did not stop 
then toexaminethem. He promised him- 
self that pleasure in the event of not being 
able to resume his journey on the mor- 
row. 

An old-fashioned what-not, with an 
alarm clock on its top shelf, filled one cor- 
ner of the opposite side, the other being 
occupied by a curious octagonal-shaped 
cabinet of dark wood. A lounge, covered 
with gay flowered chintz, was set cross- 
wise before this cabinet, and completed 
the furniture of the room. 

The professor looked around with spar- 
kling eyes. ‘‘ This is like a romance,” he 
cried. ‘‘ Here we are in the midst of an 
almost trackless forest, in a house fitted 
up with many comforts, but which has 
evidently not been occupied for some 
time. Who was the builder, what were 
his motives, whither has he gone?” 

‘““It seems to me,” commented Mrs. Os- 
wald, ‘‘ thata party of hunters have built 
the place for a hunting lodge, and only 
come to it in the season for game. The 
wonder is how they brought the pine 
lumber and the workmen into such a wil- 
derness as this.” 


The ptofessor laughed. ‘‘ What a de- 
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molishet you ate of fancies, my dear 
But let us see what there is up yonder,” 
and, leading the way, he went quickly up 
the stairway that led from this best room 
to the story above. Here there was new 
matter for surprise. Upon an irregular- 
shaped hall five or six bedrooms opened, 
each with its door invitingly swung in- 
ward, and all plainly but comfortably fur- 
nished. The largest one, which Mrs. Os- 
wald called the guest chamber, and took 
immediate possession of for herself and 
the professor, boasted an antique dressing 
bureau, a somewhat faded but still band- 
some rug, and luce curtains at the tw 
windows. The rest of the suite, tho no 
so elaborate, contained everything a tired 
traveler would require; and, being the 
tiredest of wayfarers themselves, they de- 
cided to accept the comforts so generously 
offered, and explore no further that 
night. 

Mr. Teeters, having finished his labors in 
the kitchen and taken a last look at his 
horses, followed the example of his bet- 
ters, choosing for himself a small room 
that looked out over the piazza roof upon 
a thick grove of trees, and a something 
else, he could not make out what, that 
glimmered whitely through the gloom. 

‘*Blamed ef I know what that is,” he 
muttered, sleepily. ‘‘ And I’m blessed ef 
I keer uther, so’s they don’t come back on- 
expected, and turn us all out in this ’ere 
storm. Wow! how it do blow!” 

Mr. Teeters blew out his light, jumped 
into bed, and again the night and the 
storm held full possession. 

The professor fell at once into an easy 
slumber, but Mrs. Oswald lay a long time 
unable to close her eyes, The place 
seemed to be literally shrouded in woods ; 
and as she listened to the ceaseless tap- 
ping of the branches upon the roof, and 
the down-roll of nuts and _ acorns, 
wrenched off by the wind, a chilly feel- 
ing, in spite of her steady nerves, crept 
through her veins. And she found her- 
self listening with straining ears to the 
weltering sounds without, as if she might 
snatch from them the note that would 
solve the mystery surrounding her. A 
tall young hickory, that stood close by the 
window near which she lay, shrilled in the 
blast and beat its broad palms against the 
windowpanes, and ever and anon the 
patter of swiftly fleeing footsteps sounded 
onthe long piazza, and added to the 
weirdness of the situation. 

Mrs. Oswald was not by nature super- 
stitious ; but she could not divest herself 
of the peculiar sensations the place within 
and war of elements without inspired. 
Lying there broad awake she thought of 
her husband’s words at supper, and pon- , 
dered awhile the question of special prov- 
idences. To her own way of thinking it 
seemed absurd. It was a clear, every-day 
case of getting on to the wrong road, 
their coming to this house in the woods, 
but then—and then—and then tired nature 
could hold out no longer, and she drifted 
away into dreamland. 

Some sound outside awakened her, and 
she sat up in bed and listened. For a mo- 
ment her heart beat loudly, but the sound 
being repeated proved to be only the 
horses stamping in their stalls, and she 
smiled at herself, and wondered if she was 
getting nervous. The storm had passed 
away ; only a faint soughing of the wind 
and the lapsing of water not far distant 
still spoke of it. 

She arose softly, and going to the east 
window looked out. Great masses of 
white clouds lay along the horizon, and 
floated midway to the zenith, while above 
them all rode the full moon, flooding the 
forest with the white splendor of her 
light. The solemn grandeur of that for- 
est, the glory of that light was a revela- 
tion to Mrs. Oswald, whose perceptions of 
the beauty and majesty of nature had 
hitherto lain dormant, and she remained 
some time at the window spellbound by 
the scene. 

She now discovered that the house was 
built midway of a steep acclivity bounded 
at thefoot by a narrow beach upon which 
miniature waves were dashing. How far 
the water extended was uncertain, but 
she guessed it to be considerable by the 
glimpses she caught of it between the 
stems of trees that densely clothed the 
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hill. Soothed by the aspect of peace 
without, she went back to bed, and this 
time did not waken until the morning sun 
shone into her room. 

A cheerful sound of whistlivg, and the 
rattle of dishes greeted her as she awoke, 
and dressing quickly she descended to the 
dining room. Here, thanks to Mr. Teeters, 
breakfast was so well advanced that she 
hastened to call the professor, who soon 
joined her, refreshed by his long rest, and 
full of enthusiasm over the serenity of the 
morning ; and while the last touches were 
being put in the dining room they took a 
look at that outside world which had ter- 
rified them so the night before. 

From the front piazza they looked 
down upon a lovely reach of water, now 
smooth as glass, and gleaming like a bur- 
nished mirror in the sun. Steep, wooded 
shores inclosed it, and here and there a 
long, narro v tongue of land, covered with 
trees and underbrush, cleaved its shining 
surface. Butas far as eye could reach 
nota habitation was in sight, not a wreath 
of smoke rose on the morning air to mark 
a settler’s cabin or a hunter’s camp. 
They were alone in the wilderness. 

And now they saw how the forest cher- 
ished the house; how lovingly it spread 
its branches over the roof ; how protect- 
ingly it ranged its stalwart saplings along 
the sides of the porches, even to setting 
the corner beams upon their strong young 
shoulders. The house and the wood had 
lived so long together that they had be- 
come as one, and told secrets to one an- 
other, and through daylight and starlight 
watched and waited. 

All was so still, so fresh, so holy, the 
professor declared if he were not a pro- 
fessor, and therefore duty bound, he 
would turn recluse that moment, and 
spend his days in that enchanting spot. As 
hespokea light wind shook down a shower 
of the last night’s raindrops from the 
trees; a water hen clucked in the rushes 
close in-shore, and Mr. Teeters, drawing 
aside the portiére, announced breakfast. 

The professor dispatched his breakfast 
that morning with irreverent haste, so 
eager was he to examine the contents of 
the bookcase. Mrs. Oswald had similar 
designs upon the cabinet, but postponed 
her own curiosity in deference to that of 
her husband. Standing on a chair, she 
took down volume after volume, wiped off 
the dust, and handed them to him. The 
professor opened one after the other with 
various expressions of astonishment, and 
a look of great perplexity came over his 
face as he went on. 

“‘The owner of this library, whoever he 

is, must be ascholar of no mean degree,” 
he said. 
philosophical works from Thales to 
our own W. T. Harris. Comprehensive 
enough, isn’t it? But one thing puzzles 
me. Each separate volume bears the ear- 
marks of some public or private col- 
lection, and even where there has been an 
attempt to destroy these telltale witnesses 
it has not succeeded. What is to be 
thought of a philosopher who steals the 
fuel wherewith to feed his intellectual 
fires? Surely the sternest justice should 
be meted outto him. But, my dear, there 
is still one more volume on that upper 
shelf. Perhaps it is more valuable than 
any of the rest, since it seems to be care- 
fully wrapped up. Please let me look at 
it,” 
*“The book, or package, or whatever it 
was, was wrapped in several folds of 
brown paper and tied with a strong cord, 
which the professor stripped off in his im- 
patience to get at the inside. Mrs. Oswald 
was still standing looking into the book- 
case, when aloud cry from her husband 
caused her to turn quickly. The professor 
was lying back in his chair very pale, and 
with big drops of perspiration on his fore- 
head. The cause of all this agitation, a 
mass of typewritten sheets, lay scattered 
on the floor at his feet. 

Mrs. Oswald was at his side in an in- 
stant. ‘* Why, husband, what has hap- 
pened?” she tremblingly asked. 

‘“*Am I dreaming, or is it true?” he 
gasped. ‘‘My treatise! Did the maniac 
steal that too? Oh, to what depths of 
degradation may not human nature de- 
scend !” 

Mrs. Oswald, considerably shaken from 
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her accustomed aplomb by this event, 
gathered up the precious leaves from the 
floor; and the professor, satisfying him- 
self that not one was missing, gave full 
vent to his delight. 

‘“*And now, my dear,” he exclaimed, 
‘‘never say another word against special 
providences, Why did we turn off the 
right track, totally unconscious of -doing 
so? Why, of all places in the world, did 
we come here, through storm and dark- 
ness and no small danger? It was a spe- 
cial providence that led us, to the end 
that I might recover what I had lost and 
circumvent. that conscienceless thief, 
whom I shall make it my business to ex- 
pose as soon as we reach the city.” 

‘*And which one of your scholars do 
you accuse of the theft?” asked Mrs. Os- 
wald, with a sly twinkle in her eye. 

‘“Not one of them, not one, thank 
Heaven!” replied the professor, emphat- 
ically. ‘‘ Ellen, Iam astonished at you.” 

Just then Mr. Teeters came in to say he 
would be ready to start in half an hour. 
‘* Be ye goin’ on to ‘“‘ The Three Pines,” or 
make a strike fer home now ?” he inquired. 

‘*Straight back home as quick as we 
can make it,” replied the professor. 
** And,” turning to his wife, ‘“‘ will you 
see, my dear, that my treatise is securely 
locked up in my valise? I cannot risk los- 
ing itagain; for in that case every think- 
er in the world would have cause to re- 
proach me.” 

Mr. Teeters, who was of a conscientious 
turn, made the kitchen snug and tidy 
before leaving, ‘‘so’s to be ready for the 
next batch as comes,” he explained. He 
hung the remnant of the ham on its nail 
in the pantry, and squared all accounts to 
his own satisfaction by giving a sort of 
mental promissory note to the owner of 
the place, to pay the full value of the eat- 
ables consumed, should he ever chance to 
meet him. 

It was seven o’clock, and the summer 
morning was in its glory as they drove 
away from the scene of their strange ad- 
venture. The professor’s eyes, bright 
with anticipations of the future, were 
fixed stedfastly ahead ; but Mrs. Oswald, 
looking backward, gazed earnestly at the 
place they were leaving. 

The woodland floor was dappled with 
sunlight and shadow, and through the 
countless boles of the trees the tranquil 
lake smiled farewell. For a little while 
red roof and brown gables glanced out 
from the leafy covert, then ata turn in 
the road the forest took the house to its 
embrace, and she saw it no more. 

They had gone on for a half hour in per- 
fect. silence when suddenly Mrs. Oswald's 
placid countenance changed. She grasped 
the professor’s arm, and he in turn looked 
around in genuine alarm, 

‘* What, what, Ellen, is the matter? 
You look positively agonized.” 

‘* Victor,” returned Mrs. Oswald in a 
tone that would have made the fortune of 
atragedy queen, ‘‘ Victor, I—forgot—to— 
look—in—the—cabinet !” 

Cuicaao, ILL. 
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THE SNOW MAN. 


BY HENRY AUSTIN. 





Ou! the jolly and boisterous urchins 
In the cold, and yet in a glow! 

I’m watching them close as they fashion 
A comrade out of snow. 


In truth, ’tis a gallant figure 
Of stalwart, soldierly pose ; 

’T would seem he could stand the rigor 
Of winter’s ruggedest blows. 


They have made him, indeed, a wonder, 
With a clothespin for a nose ; 

His eyes came up from the coalbin; 
They are black, yes, blacker than crows: 


And then on his head for a helmet 
They fasten an old tin can ; 

In his hand a club; then they chorus: 
** Oh, how is that for a man!” 


I laugh and my heart leaps over 
The wall, and, with boyish glow, 

I help them to pelt with snowballs 
Their silent comrade of snow ; 


Till one lad cries: ‘‘I say, boys, 
It’s mean to batter him so, 

’Cos he’s kind o’ got to take it, 
And he can’t give blow for blow.” 
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“‘ That’s so,” cries another fellow, 
‘Instead, let’s build a fort. 

No fun in this kind of fightin’ ; 
‘* Let’s take sides and have some sport.” 


Oh, boys, at your game shout louder! 
Build forts, if you will, and so 

Show mercy and quaint compassion 
To a comrade made of snow. 


Your play I take_for a token 
Of days more fair than these, 
When wealth shall possess no longer 
Such power men’s hearts to freeze. 


And so, my fortunate children, 
As you into manhood grow, 

I will trust you may find no mortal 
More cold than your man of snow. 


For a snow man melts in sunshine, 
While a flesh man oft grows cold 
When prosperity’s zephyr ripens 
His harvest of sunny gold. 
And how many an old companion 
We have seen, who seemed to grow 
Into strangely striking likeness 
Toan image made of snow. 
New York Crry. 
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THE MONEY THAT DIDN'T BE- 
LONG TO HIM. 


(A TRUE STORY.) 
BY ELIZABETH P, ALLAN, 











THE quiet of Franklin Street was 
broken in upon one day last summer 
by a raft of noisy boys, who, finding a 
little stretch of shade thrown by Mr. 
Foster’s tall, new house, took advantage 
of it for their game. 

I don’t know just what the game was, 
but it kicked up a great deal of dust, and 
a great deal of noise, and seemed to be 
very exciting. One thing I could not help 
seeing from my window that disquieted 
me. It was that pennies were passing 
from one pocket to another. When the 
whirling top reeled and fell on one side 
of a certain mark made in the dust, there 
would be a whoop among one part of the 
crowd, and pennies tossed from hand to 
hand. I didn’t like the looks of that. 

Presently a rather grim-looking old fel- 
low, with a gray mustache, and a patch 
over one eye, came along, walking stiffly 
on a wooden leg. He stopped long enough 
to see what the boys were doing, and 
then I heard him call out, in a resonant 
voice: ‘‘ George Maxwell !” 

‘ Sir,” answered a young voice, prompt- 
ly, and a handsome, straight little fellow 
stepped out from the crowd. 

*“«There’s a little story I’ve been want- 
ing to tell you for a great while, and I 
taink this is a good chance.” 

A look passed among the boys which 
seemed to say that they didn’t agree with 
him about this being a good chance; but 
he took advantage of their silence to be- 
gin his story: 

‘* When we all surrendered at Appo- 
mattox,” began the old Confederate, ‘‘ a 
friend of mine had several hundred dol- 
lars in gold, belonging to the Confederate 
Government, which had been put in his 
hands to buy ordnance stores abroad. 

““* What am I going to do with this 
gold? said he. 

‘** Why, Colonel,’ said I, ‘ come with 
me ; we'll look up what’s left of the Con- 
federate Government, and turnit in.’ 

** But almost before we had gotten out 
of Virginia, Davis had been captured, and 
the Confederate Government was a thing 
of the past. 

*** Now what am I going todo with this 
gold ? said the Colonel. 

*** Well, Colonel,’ said I, ‘you are as 
much the Confederate Government as 
anybody else now; and I advise you to 
keep the money, and use it in getting a 
start somewherg.’ 

*» He didn’t seem to like this idea ; said 
he wasn’t in the habit of using money that 
didn't belong to him. But everybody he 
consulted gave him the same advice ; and 
so after a while he gave it to two friends of 
his, young soldiers who had come out of 
the War without a cent, and they set up 
in business ina small way. 

*** We'll make you partner in the con- 
cern, Colonel,’ they said; and so they 
used his name, tho he never touched a 
cent of the money, after he turned over to 
them that Confederate gold. They failed, 
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poor fellows, and lost all the money, and 
got in debt besides. 

‘* Meantime, the Colonel was earning 
his living by his wits, and going right on 
to success. I don’t mean that he was get- 
ting rich, but he was serving his country 
and her broken fortunes and her discour- 
aged people, and was everywhere relied 
upon as aman of men, 

** Just before he married the woman he 
had been waiting for, I saw him and con. 
gratulated him upon his good fortune, 
‘ That Confederate gold gave you the first 
start, didn’t it, Colonel? said I. 

‘* Then he told me what had happened 
to it: ‘But do you know, Major,’ said he : 
‘Ive never felt right about that money ; 
it wasn’t mine to give away, nor to lose; 
and I’ve made up my mind to take it out 
of my own pocket and give it to some 
State institution. 

“**Oh, come, now,’ said I, jeeringly ; 
‘the days for Don Quixotes is past.’ 

‘IT didn’t see this old comrade again 
uutila few months before his death. Yes, 
boys”—the old soldier’s voice grew husky 
—‘‘he’s gone forward ; his tent is struck; 
he’s gone into camp with old Stonewall 
and ‘Mars Bob,’ and the rest. ‘ Well, 
Colonel,’ said I, ‘I hope you didn’t steal 
that money from the fine boy I hear you 
are growing at Fairoaks ;’ for I knew he 
was ready to brag about his baby. 

‘**Pil tell you a curious thing about 
that boy, Major,’ said he. 

‘**¢Qh, I’ve no doubt you'll want me to 
believe some hard yarns on him,’ said I; 
‘he breaks your colts for you, doesn’t he ; 
and spends his idle time studying Sans- 
krit?’ 

‘*** No,’ said he ; ‘ but I’ll tell you what, 
he’s made an honest man of his father.’ 

“*A mighty tough job, truly,’ I 
snarled. 

***Well,’ said the Colonel, ‘ when I came 
to think about the sort of fair and square 
man I wanted George to be, that old Con- 
federate gold bothered me. I knew, in 
my secret soul, after the heat of war 
cooled, that that money belonged to the 
United States Government ; and so a few 
months ago I spent some hard work find- 
ing out the compound, interest on it, and 
I paid it into the United States Treasury, 
interest, compound interest and all. 
Money is rather scarce with me now ; but 
ifI hadn’t but one shirt to my back I’d 
enjoy looking that baby squarely in the 
face, and daring him to toucha cent of 
money that wasn’t honestly his!’ 

‘*George, did you ever hear that story 
before ?” 

‘* Yes, sir,” said the lad, proudly ; ‘‘ that 
was my father.” 

‘*Certainly it was your father, the 
bravest man, the best friend, and the tru- 
est Christian lever knew. And is it pos- 
sible that you are putting pennies in your 
pocket by betting, by gambling? George 
Maxwell’s boy handling dirty money !” 

The soldier stumped away, and there 
was a dead silence out on the shady side- 
walk. Then I saw several coins flung 
down in the dust, and, as the boy sprang 
after the halting steps, I heard him say : 

** Never again, sir, never !” 

LEXINGTON, Va. 
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PEBBLES. 


“THE sentence is that ye be hanged,” 
said a Welsh judge to a poor criminal ; 
‘“‘and I hope it may prove a warning to 
you.” —Tit- Bits. 


---“*I fear,’ sadly said the postage 
stamp, when it found itself fastened to a 
love letter, ‘‘that I am not sticking to 
facts.”’—Indianapolis Journal. 








...“* Jimmie, where did you get this five 
cents?” “It’s the money you gave me for 
the heathen, Mammu.” ‘Then why did 
you keep it?’ ‘“‘ My teacher said I was 4 
heathen,” —Harper’s Bazar. 


....Passer-by: “I thought you were 
blind?” Mendicant: ‘‘ Well, boss, times is 
so hard, and competition is so great, that 
even a blind man has to keep his eyes open, if 
he wants to do any business at all.”—Puck. 


....Folger: ‘Who planned Morgan’s 
house?” Mason: “His wife. You can’t 
come from the smoking room into the rest 
of the house without going in the open air 
and passing through the conservatory.”— 
Life. 
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_...Jess: “Did you know that there was 
an antenuptial agreement between Mr. and 
Mrs. Slivers ?”2. Bess: “ No; but I’m not 
surprised. If they ever agreed about any- 
thing it must have been before they were 
married.”’—Kate Field’s Washington. 


_...“*Say, Fatty, have you got twenty 
dollars? I promised to take my girl to the 
opera, and I am dead broke.” ‘‘That’s 
singular. Now I have twenty and no girl. 
J’1l match you to see whether you take the 
twenty or I take the girl to the opera.””— 
Life. 

_...Where It Falls.—Watts: ‘What do 
you think of this theory that a man is what 
he eats 2” Potts: “It doesn’t always work 
to perfection. For instance, when a Con- 
gressman eats crow it makes a cuckoo of 
him.”—Indianapolis Journal. 

....“*Can you tell me why 
A hypocrite’s eye 
Can better descry, 
Than you or I, 
On how many toes 
A pussycat goes ?”” 
“A man of deceit 
Can best counterfeit ; 
And so I suppose 
He can best count her toes.” 

....Schoolboy’s Definition of Air.— 
“Breath is made of air. We breathe 
always with our lungs, and sometimes with 
our livers, except at night, when our breath 
keeps life going through our noses while we 
are asleep. If it wasn’t for our breath, we 
should die whenever we slept. Boys that 
stay ina room all day should not breathe ; 
they should wait till they get outdoors, For 
a lot of boys staying in a room make car- 
bonicide, and carbonicide is more poisonous 
than mad dogs, tho not just the same way. 
It does not bite; but that’s no matter as 
long as it kills you.”— Tit- Bits. 


... They sat beneath the columbine, 
Her bead upon his manly breast ; 
He said, ** At last you’re wholly mine, 
You've made my life supremely blest !” 
She murmured low, 
“Ts that so?” 
He told her how he’d loved her long, 
Her gentle ways his heart had won; 
In solitude or busy throng. 
His thoughts had been of her alone, 
She whispered, *‘ Oh ! 
Is that so?” 
Not all the mighty space, he swore, 
Of highest heaven and deepest hell, 
Could measure the great love he bore, 
Nor language ever hope to tell! 
Her face aglow: 
“Is that so?” 
* But there are spots upon the sun, 
And flaws in brightest jewels rare, 
So thou, dear heart, my paragon, 
One little fault thy charms impair.” 
Her words are slow, 
“Is that so? 
Then tenderly he adds: ‘“*My dear, you 
know, 
To all my ardent love’s outcry, 
You only cackle, ‘ Is that so?” 
Most brainless, parrot-like reply !”’ 
Sweet was her “* No? 
Is that so?” 
—New York Herald. 


ODD KNOTS. 


(These knots are intended for the recreation of 
the young reader of nine to ninety. Original enig- 
matic oddities of a really novel and interesting 
kind are always desired, and will be welcomed if 
sent to THE INDEPENDENT. ] 











I.—ENIGMA. 

Come, puzzle-solvers, hear my simple tale, 

And from my well-known features raise the 
veil; 

But in your efforts ’twixt the lines to read, 

Pray do not make me or you’ll not succeed. 

Look in yon orchard, you may see me 
there, 

Or’mid the blossoms of the gay parterre. 

Perhaps you donned me in life’s early day, 

And with me, kerchiefless, wiped tears 
away. 

I aid when greyhounds course the timid 
hare, 

Or on your couch I rest, perchance a pair. 

A printer’s proof you’ll find me, if you 
search, 

Yet I may be a narrow pew in church. 

Strange! if through me your tableware 
cook broke, 

V'll quickly mend it; so my help invoke. 

Town a place in geologic lore, : 

And shipwrights know my value by the 
shore. 

My further uses I need scarce proclaim ; 

Enough I’ve said to tell my common name. 

R. M. C. 











For Nervous Exhaustion 
Use Hersford’s Acid Phosphate. 
t. EDWIN F. Vossz, Portland, Me., says: “I 


have used it in my own case, when suffering 
from nervous exhaustion, with gratifying re- 
Sults. Ihave prescribed it for many of the va- 


‘ious forms of nervous debility, and it has never 
failed to do g ” a 


2.—ANAGRAMMATICAL NUMERICAL. 

A curious little shop where antiquities 
were sold,commonly known as the 10, 7, 8, 1,6 
2, 3, 5, 4, 9, was kept by 7,6,9 8,10. 1,2,3,5,4, 
a peculiar gentleman, who used to paddle 
across the lake from his residence with a 
8, 7, 6, 2,3, 9,10 5,1,4. He was wont to study 
the heavens on pleasant nights, which led 
some of his neighbors to call him the8, 7, 5,6 
2, 8, 1, 4,9, 10; but he continued his obser- 
vations until he became a well-versed 1,2, 
3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10. 

THE MAN IN THE Moon. 


3 —LIFE’s CHARADE. 


I found, one day, in the attic, 

A coat which my grandsire had last ; 
It was total and dusty and faded, 

And made in a fashion long past. 


Oh! first, like a swift flowing river, 
Is bearing its children away; 

And soon, as a garment forgotten, 
We, too, shell be left to decay. 


May we, when the angel declareth 
That first no longer shall be, 

Be clothed in the beautiful garments 
That are waiting for you and for me. 


E. E. C. 
; 4.—BORROWED LETTERS. 
HE HE 
AX , ——_ ROT 
I FAST re) 
LID ee HE 
UNO aye - TREE 


Return the letters of the words in the 
center to the side columns—one letter to 
each word. When this is done correctly, 
the words, read downward in regular order 
in each column, will give the secret of suc 
cess in our undertakings, as expressed by 
Luke. RALPH. 


5.—TRANSPOSITION. 
Let i and a change places, 
And lo! what change it brings ! 
A record of events is lost, 
And to it, as she sings, 
The merry maid at setting sun 
Her shining milk pail brings. 
JESS. 
6.—PUZZLE DIVISION. 


[Example: Divide enemies by ten; the 
result will be certain animals. Ans. Foes, 
fo-x-es. ] 

1. Diyide a feature by one, and get tu- 
mult, 

2. Divide a prophet by five, and have to 
part. 

8. Divide hasty by six, and make to trans- 
port with joy. 

4. Divide to cripple by ten, and obtain a 
proverb. 

5. Divide agricultural implements by one 
thousand, and transform them into dwell- 
ing places. HARRY. 

7.—PARADOX. 
A word more paradoxical 
Is seldom seen, if ever ; 
It means to hold fast, or unite, 

° And yet it means to sever. 

MINNIE MuMM. 








Po:trait of 
a Lady 
who has cleaned 
house all day 
without 
Pearline— 
and she’s had 
a lively time 
of it. 
There’s 
another day 
just like it coming to-morrow 
—and more afterwards. Now, 
see the difference. With Pearl- 
ine, all this hard work would 
be easy; through in half the 
time ; nobody disturbed by it. 
Pearline cleans, without the 
least harm, everything that 
water doesn’t hurt. You won't 
have your paint streaked and 
rubbed off or your marble dis- 
colored or your temper ruffled 
or—well, Pearline banishes 
more of the ills attending 
house-cleaning than anything 









else known—just as good for 
washing clothes. « 
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8.—DECAPITATION. 
From the airy hights of heaven, 
Two descends the all; 
In every fancy form conceived, 
Fairies slowly fall. 
SOLon. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MaArGH Ist. 
STAR PUZZLE. 
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VEGETABLE 


PAIN DESTROY 


THE WONDER OF HEALING! 
FOR PILES. BURNS, COLDS, DIAP- 
RHGA, OATARRH. SORE THROAT, 
SORE EYES, INFLAMMATIONS AND 


HEMORRHAGES OF ALL KINDS. 
Prepared only by POND’S EXTRACT CO., 











TO USERS OF 
Cudahy’s Rex Brand Beef Extract. 





We have secured a set of superb photographic re- 
productions in half-tone of the entire World’s Co- 
lumbian Exposition. This beautiful Art Port- 
folio will be issued in fourteen parts, each part 
containing sixteen engravings, or 224 in all. The 


postage stamps (to cover cost of mailing). Order by 
number. 

We send free our illustrated booklet from “* Ranch 
to Table,” an interesting write-up of the cattle in- 
dustry, from the “ branding of the Maverick’ to the 
“round-up” of the prime steer into delicious Beef 
Extract. Sample jar sent free for 6c. to pay postage. 





The Cudahy Pharmaceutical Co., 
SO. OMAHA, NEB. 





DEAFNESS 
And Head Noises Relieved by Using 


Wilson’s Common Sense Ear Drums 
New scientific invention, entirely 
different in construction from Ill 
other devices. Assist the deaf when 
all other devices fail, and where 
medical skill has given no relief. 
They are safe, comfortable and in- 
visible; have no wire or string at- 
tachment. Write for pamphlet. 


WILSON EAR DRUMCO. 


Louisville, Ky. 
{2 Mention this paper. 


OVINGTON BROTHERS, 
FINE CHINA AND GLASS. 


38 and 40 Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn, 
330 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





Dromin 7 
vosition. 





DEAFNESS. & HEAD NOISES CURED 
by Petk’s Invisible ‘lubular Ear Cushions, Whispera 
heard. Successful when all remedies fail. Sold 


only by F. Hiscox, 858 B’way, N.Y. Write for book of proofs REE 


PANELED cxirches, ‘halls, and stores.” Send 
METAL 





NEW YORK AND LONDON. 
See our name on every wrapper and label. 


Sold. 


The salesman thought 











she served the first can. 


for six. 





ates t 
A. NORTHROP & CO. 
CEILINGS, is South 234 St, Pittsburg, Pa.” 








it was the “just as good” soup 


that was sold as he turned from the customer who had 


ordered a half dozen cans. 


The lady found that ’twas she who was “sold” when 


The grocer was sure that ‘twas himself was ‘‘sold” when 





the customer returned the five cans and wanted credit 


There’s only one sale when FRaNnco-AMERICAN 


Soups are sold, and that’s the sale of the soup. 


RANCO-AMERICAN FOOD CO. 


Franklin St. and W. Broadway, N.Y. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. Sample Can, 14 Cents. 
Factory always open to visitors (Saturdays excepted’. 





ROTELS, RESORTS. ETC. _ 











Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d Sts., 
Opposite Grand Central Depot. 
The leading hotel of moderate cost in the city, of 
New York. 
Central location—right in the center of the the- 
ater and shopping district. Baggage toand from 
42d St. depot free. 


Rooms $1.00 per day and upwards. 


Send postal for 138 page Guide of New York City. 








“THE ARLINGTON,” 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Enlarged by adding one hundred large front rooms 
and sixty bath-rooms. Also Ladies’ Drawing and 
Banquet Rooms, all of which have been furnished at 
acost of one hundred theusand dellars. The new 
part of “Tne Arlington” is finer and better than 
any hotel in the United States. 

Write for special terms. 


T. E. ROESSLE, Proprietor. 











THE NEWTON NERVINE. 


A sanitorium of the highest character for nervous 
invalids, especially those requiring the Rest lreat- 
ment. Nine miles from Boston. 

N. EMMONS PAINE, M.D.. West Newton, Mass. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL, 


BROADWAY & ELEVENTH ST.,N. Y. 
OPPOSITE GRACE CHURCH. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 
the St. DENIS has been en- 
ay | bg handsome addition which more 
iv. 
latest improvements have been placed in 
bulld'ng, with a large and very aeractive 








Dining- connecting the el) 
known = Tovlor's Restaurant. 


U. S. Census for one year, 1880, reports 


35,607 Deaths from 


’ Cancer. 
The Berkshire Hills 
Sanatorium, 


An institution for the thoroughly effective and per- 

fectly scientific t: eatmentof Cancer, Tumors, and 

= — growths. without the use of a 
nife. 

We have uever failed to effect a perma- 
nent cure where we have had a reasonable 
opportunity fer treatment. 

ving a description of our Sanatorium and 
treatment, with terms and reference, free, Address 


DES, W. E, BROWN & SON North Adams, Mass, 
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Unlike the Dutch Process 
No Alkalies 


» Other Chemicals 


are used in the 









preparation of 


” W. BAKER & C0.’S 


BreakfastCocoa 


aa which ts absolutely 
\ pure and soluble. 


It has morethan three times 
| the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or 
we Sugar, and is far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one cent a cup. 
nourishing, and EASILY 


It is delicious, 
DIGESTED. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 








Miss Maria Parloa - 


. 
« 


< 
Strongly Recommends 
tke use of 


Liebig COMPANY’S 
Extract of Beef 


and she has written a neat £ 


COOK BOOK, 


which will be sent free on 
applied »n to Dauchy & Co., 
27 Park Place, New York. 














Farm and Garden. 


(The Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive 
any practical hints, suggestions or information 
that will make this department more valuable 
to those of our subscribers who feel specially 
tnterested.] 


THREE ACRES AND A COW. 











BY JAMES K. REEVE, 


I AM very glad to accede to the request of 
a correspondent of THE INDEPENDENT, and 
to give him what aid I can in arranging for 
the stall feeding of a cow throughout the 
season from the products of a plotof ground 
containing three acres. It is not so very 
long since the Irish cottager with his ‘three 
acres and a cow” wasa standing butt for 
the scorn of the English landholder. But 
in our wiser land and age we have learned 
that these two possessions may be made to 
goa long way toward enhancing the value 
of a country or village home, and toward 
the economical securing of certain table 
luxuries as well. 

I cannot quite comply with the request 
of this correspondent, as hesends a diagram 
of a garden plot of three acres and asks that 
it be filled in with a memorandum of the 
crop or crops that should be planted each 
month. As information along this same 
line has been asked for by others, I shall 
have to make the reply a little more general 
than would otherwise be the case. 

While our correspondent has three acres 
of land that may be devoted to this purpose, 
I judge it is his desire to employ no more 
than necessary, retaining the balance for a 
garden. One of his questions is, Howmuch 
land is needed for one cow ? 

On the great ranges of southern Texas 

twenty acres to each “cow brute” is the 
general rule for stocking. In the rich blue- 
grass country of Kentucky the farmers 
congratulate themselves upon the fact that 
they can carry one beef animal to every five 
acres. In the dairy region of Central New 
York some of the best dairymen have told 
me that they carry one-fourth the number 
of-cows that they have acres. This is per- 
haps the very best that is done in actual 
practice by pasturing. I am not able to 
give as exact data upon the results from 
soiling (or stall feeding), as most of the 
work in that line in this country has been 
experimental, or suffitiently accurate ac- 
counts have not been kept toenable us to 
say just what can be done. Upon certain 
English dairy farms it is claimed that two 
cows can be kept to each acre, if thoroughly 
intensive methods of crop cultivation are 
followed. 

Our correspondent states that he can get 
stable manure for the hauling. This gives 
him an immense advantage. The best soil- 
ing crops are rank feeders, and if the ma- 
nure to produce the largest possible crops 
had to be purchased it might prove some- 
thing of a drawback. 

In stall feeding, one of the most im- 
portant things is to arrange such a suc- 
cession of crops that you may continually 
have a supply of food which has reached the 
requisite stage of maturity. Green crops, 

especially those which are the most rank 





growers, have in their earlier stages little 
of value in their make-up. They are so 
largely composed of water that their feed- 
ing value is slight. An illustration of this 
is in the fact that we have learned during 
recent years that ensilage is most valuable 
when it has approached maturity before 
being cut and put in the silo. While an 
abundance of water and of succulent food 
is needed for milch cows, still the nutrient 
elements must be in good proportion in the 
food. 

There are certain crops which will occur 
to all, as being of course adapted to any 
scheme of soiling. But these must be as 
varied as is possible, and plantings or sow- 
ings made each month from earliest spring 
to latest autumn, in order to keep up the 
succession of which I have spoken. 

Let us start with the beginning of the 
season. The value of oats as a food for 
cows is too much overlooked. The grain 
alone may not be economical, but oat hay, 
in which there is a well-developed grain 
and in which the straw is yet green and 
tender enough to be palatable, is econom- 
ical and productive of excellent results. As 
oats are one of the very earliest things that 
may be sown after the ground is broken in 
the spring, this crop, to be used in this way, 
should be entered for the month of April. 
By the first of June it will be sufficiently 
advanced so that you may begin using it. 

Peas are almost wholly neglected by us 
asa field crop, either for grain or fodder. 
Sown with the oats, they make a feeding 
crop that is nearly unrivaled, and the 
amount of food produced from an acre will 





be much greater than where either crop is 
sown alone. 

The best feeding value will be obtained 
both from the oats and peas if they can be 
cut and fed just as the grain is in the milk. 
But as it will not be possible to use the 
whole crop just at that stage, you will have 
to begin on it while it is a little green, and 
finish when it is a little riper than may be 
desired. When the, food is too green and 
succulent, the wise dairyman will, of 
course, supplement it with a grain ration, 
and when it is too ripe he will re-enforce it 
with something more succulent. 

As soon as possible after sowing the oats 
and peas, sweet corn should be planted ; 
this, fed after the ear is well formed, is one 
of the best of all dairy foods, and an im- 
mense amount of it can be grown to the 
acre. A small plot of one of the earlier 
varieties should be sown, and this followed 
with the later sorts. These sowings might 
well be continued at intervals of two weeks 
up to the firstof August. I have found 
late-sown sweet corn come in excellently 
for feeding in the late fall andearly winter. 

Root crops are always in order for stall 
feeding. Turnips are objected to by some 
dairymen, as they think it imparts a strong 
flavor to the milk. This is undoubtedly 
true where they are used to excess, but a 
small amount may be fed daily without any 
danger. Beets are_ not open to this objec- 
tion, and should be planted freely, succes- 
sion crops of these being quite as important 
as of corn. The larger sorts of common 
table beets may be planted early, and fed 
tops and all when they have reached such 
size as will wake their use profitable. 

German millet or Hungarian may also be 
used as a soiling crop, and is an excellent 
dairy food. Butif my land was limited to 
three acres I should hardly use it, as other 
things will produce much better yields. 
One advantage of the crop is that it may be 
sown late in the season, after a first crop 
has been taken off, andits rate of yield is 
very satisfactory if one does not have to 
consider the most economical use of the 
land that is possible. Swedes and ruta- 
bagas may also be used for a second crop, 
and will yield abundantly. Rape is another 
crop not sufficiently known by us, which 
may be used with excellent results for soil- 
ing: it should be sown by the first of July. 
If root crops are used at all, carrots should 
have aplace. There is no root crop known 
to our agriculture which will yield a 
greater amount of nutritious food per 
acre than this. A crop of six hundred to 

eight hundred bushels is not at all difficult 
to compass on good, rich land. For dairy 
use carrots are one of the best of roots, 
stimulating the flow of milk and giving 
color to the cream and butter. And as an 
end to the list let me say a special word for 
cabbages as a crop fordairy feeding. Prob- 
ably it has never occurred to a majority of 
my readers that it is of any value for that 
purpose. In my own experience I have 
never found anything that cows would eat 
as greedily, nor any food whose direct in- 
fluence on the flow of milk could be so 
quickly detected. It is open to the same 
objection that I have mentioned regarding 
turnips; but one only needs to employ 
some discretion in its use. I have fed fifty 
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pounds per day with only good results. 
Plant and cultivate as you would for mar- 
ket, using the largest varieties, and you 
will be surprised to see the food that a few 
rods of ground will yield. 

The plantings and sowings of these vari- 
ous crops should be frequent, only a small 
plot of land being given toeach. The total 
amount of land that will be required for 
producing the food for one cow will depend 
upon its quality. Becertain that you have 
the earlier plots of sufficient extent, and 
then by close observation of their yield you 
can determine pretty accurately what the 
later ones should be. 

If it is desired to make a final planting at 
the end of the season, so as to have some- 
thing to begin on in the spring, let it be 
rye. And do not be afraid of putting in too 
much of this ; for if it is not all wanted for 
feeding it will do the land no harm if you 
plow it under. 

To resume, briefly. Beginning with 
April, where the season is such as to permit 
the commencement of operations in that 
month, sow oats and peas. Follow these 
at once with either turnips or beets. Plant 
sweet corn as soon as the ground is warm 
enough. 

In May, further planting of corn, at 
short intervals. In June, beets, Swedes and 
corn again. In July, millet, carrots, cab- 
bage, corn. In August, rape (or this may 
be sown a little earlier), turnjps, corn. In 
September, corn (and this may be supple- 
mented by oats and peas, which often do 
well as a fall crop). In October, rye for 

spring use. 

FRANELIN, O, 
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TREE PRUNING IN CALIFORNIA. 


BY CHARLES P. NETTLETON, 





THE climatic influence and the soil in 
this State are so favorable to a rapid and 
vigorous growth that orchardists are com- 
pelled to pay considerable attention to the 
pruning of not only young but old trees. 
Beginning in August, as soon as the growth 
of the cherry and some other trees has 
stopped for the season, the professional 
pruner finds continuous occupation until 
the following February. Where young 
trees make a growth of from eight to 
twelve and even more feet in a season, it 
will readily be seen that for afew years at 
least the greater part of each year’s growth 
must be cut off, not only to insure a proper- 
ly shaped tree but for convenience in pick- 
ing the fruit, and, indeed, to have more 
fruit to pick. 

Here comes in a point on which argument 
among fruit growers has been and is warm 
and long: What constitutes a properly 
shaped tree ? 

To begin with, along the coast, where the 
summer sun is pot so hot as to injure the 
bare trunks of the young trees, the custom- 
ary plan is to cut back the trunk of the 
tree, as soon as set out in the orchard, toa 
point between three and four feet from the 
ground. Many advocate trimming high 
enough to allow men and horses to walk 
under the branches, say, from five to five 
and a half feet. As a matter of fact, a 
large proportion of orchards near the coast 
—within thirty or forty miles—are so 
trimmed. What is suitable in one place, 
however, is just what has to be avoided in 
other places. Where there is danger of the 
sun bursting the bark of the young tree, as 
in the San Joaquin Valley and the southern 
part of the State, the very general and nec- 
essary practice is to compel the tree to 
branch two feet or even one foot from the 
ground. Especially in the care of the citrus 
fruits is it necessary to shield the trunk by 
natural means, so that many growers of 

these allow the trees to brancb as low as 
eight inches above the ground, altho, as the 
years pass, some of these lower branches 
are cut away. 

Different trees demand different pruning, 
especially after the first two or three years ; 
and we have not yet reached the point 
where there is general agreement as to how 
a tree should be treated after it has fairly 
started. The Hungarian prune, all pear 
trees, and all cherry trees, except the Royal 
Ann, require that the outside bud be left, 
or the branches will be too close. The ten- 
dency of peach trees, however, is to spread, 
hence these must be treated precisely the 
opposite way. The French prune, if pruned 
like other trees, will bear very little fruit; 
it is necessary to allow this tree to grow 
largely without end-pruning, simply thin- 
ning out the inner branches sufficiently. Of 
course for the first three or four years it is 
absolutely necessary to cut back the 
branches, or thetree would be most absurdly 
shaped ; but after that we doas I have said. 
Weare not afraid of the branches growing 
outof our reach, as they soon ceasesending 
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out long shoots and concentrate their 
strength into growing little lateral 
branches all along the stem, which laterals 
bear the fruit and bear it abundantly. 

Speaking broadly, about two-thirds of 
each year’s growth is cut away, except in 
tbe case of the citrus trees, which are a 
class by themselves. When trees will per- 
sist in sending out branches ten or twelve 
feet long, however, and on ourown orchard, 
which is small but has all the principa) 
varieties of fruit on it, I have found 
branches of plum and cherry that length— 
we are forced to sacrifice four-fifths or more 
of that wood fer the sake of obtaining good 
stout limbs near the body. Apricot trees 
are exceedingly spalt or brittle, so that more 
than a foot, or at the utmost two feet, of 
the young growth is never left, and as the 
tree grows older and taller not more than 
eight to ten inchesare left. 

It is now well perceived that the practice 
of allowing the trees to rush up to a great 
hight is not only unnecessary but entails 
useless expense. In picking the fruit the 
time taken up in ascending and descending 
the ladder is considerable. Nor is this such 
a small item as it may at first sight appear 
to be. Again, talland heavy ladders area 
nuisance; and if the tree can be trained 
low and still bear as much fruit the gain in 
time, strength and money is well worth 
considering. 

Onerule advocated by the extremists for 
the guidance of inexperienced orchardists, 
is to take off what seems to be enough— 
then half of what is left! 

If one wishes fruit as soon as possible, and 
is willing to sacrifice large crops in the fu- 
ture for small ones in the present, it seems 
to be pretty well proven that the best plan is 
to trim the young trees well for three or 
four years, and then let them alone for the 

like period. By this means the growth of 
the tree will be retarded so that it will 
never make as large a tree as it would by 
steady pruning, but it will certainly bear 
sooner. It isone of the sources of annoy 
ance to an orchardist here that young trees, 
pear and apple, for instance, bear too heavi- 
ly very early in life, and so retard the 
growth for the future. Our mild winters 
prevent some good as well as evil! Heavy 
pruning partly obviates this on both young 
and old trees, and it probably may be said 
with truth that it is more judicious to 
prune too much than too little. 

Years ago the practice of making all 
trees look as much as possible like vases 
obtained to a great extent ; but the tenden- 
cy now is to follow the (probably) wiser 
plan of allowing a good deal of sunlight on 

the inside. So far asIcan see, everything 
favors this latter plan; the fruit is larger, 
more abundant, better colored, and no one 
will dispute that it has a better flavor. 

Some particular orchardists still refuse 
to allow a pair of shears to touch their 
trees, and I used to think myself that a 
knife was the only allowable aid to the saw. 
But as the shears are much more expe- 
ditious and easy on the hand, and do not 
seem practically to injure the limbs, they 
have largely superseded the knife. 

The wages of the professional pruner vary 
from $2 to $2.50 per day. Many ignorant 
men have taken up the business, whose 
chief idea seems to be tocut away some- 
thing and get paid for it, so that it is neces- 
sary for the fruit grower to know what is 
best, and see that it is done. 

Hay WARDS, ALAMEDA CoO., CAL. 


IN LONELY WAYS. 


BY FRANK H. SWEET. 








It is the unexpected that often gives one 
the keenest pleasure ; a native orchid in an 
out-of-the-way place in the woods, a clump 
of ‘‘ swamp cheese” bushes in full blossom 
at a sudden bend of the road, a wild patch 
of gorgeous rhododendrons that the wood 
prowler has never heard of before. One 
does not have the anticipation of pleasure ; 
but the sudden, joyous, unexpected thrill 
which flashes over him fully compensates 
for its absence. 

It is for this reason that I like to hiderare 
bulbs and plants in the most unlikely 
places; in the fence corners and in the 
midst of thickets, along unsuspecting 
brooks and among wild, shadowy ledges of 
rocks. In the summer their blossoms will 
lie in wait for me, and spring out at the 
most unexpected moments. Their odors 
will meet me on my rambles, and their 
breath mingle with mine as I lie on the 
bank watching the clouds, or listening to 
the splash of trout who find that the brook 
is not large enough to contain their joy. 

If I were that rare combination, a mil- 
lionaire and philantbropist, I would buy 4 
carload of choice bulbs and plants and 
homestead them in the haunts of the par- 
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and gray rabbit. The mossy rock, 
=e has never seen aught except wild 
creatures and flickering shadows, should 
have a magnidcent clump of auratum lilies 
planted close beside its base; the little 
brook, which sings lullabies from morning 
till night and from night till morning, 
should have its banks so starred with Ger- 
man and Japan irises that its song would 
henceforth proclaim something of the joy- 
ousness that lies beyond its own shadows ; 
the hare, rocky hillside should have its share 
of the treasures: and the swamp and the 
worn-out, bushy pasture should not be for- 
gotten. 

And asthe years went by the rare bulbs 
and plants would grow strong and increase 
and wingle their leaves with those of 
the natives. And the solitary man who 
rambled through the woods, and the maiden 
who loved to botanize and gather rare 
plants, and the child who loved to watch 
the birds and listen to the unknown lan- 
guage of the leaves, would all feel the joy- 
ous thrill of discovery. 

| would have the bulbs and plants increase 
and increase until each little shoot became 
a clump, and each clumpa mass or thicket. 
And I would make each swamp and rocky 
dell and pasture a custodian of one or more 
of the treasures; and each swamp and rocky 
dell and pasture should guard its secret 
carefully until the balbs and roots grew 
strong and sent forth pioneer budsin search 
of the sunshine. And they should belong 
to everybody, and the blossoms should be a 
signal that everybody had come into the 
inheritance. 

There would be no difficulty about the in- 
crease, for the selection would be carefully 
made. Hyacinths and other exclusive or un- 
acclimated foreigners would not be accept- 
ed; but there should be the rarest of blue 
sciillas along the bases of ledges, and in 
cosy nooks where the March sun would be 
able to clear spaces for them in the snow. 
And neighboring with them should be the 
purest of white snowdrops, and the richest 
of yellow crocuses, and the sweetest of pink 
daphnes. And on the hill, in the valley, 
and in the far-away, silent place where the 
loon builds her nest, should be fair lillies, 
and gorgeous azaleas, and stately crown 
imperials, and modest, sweet-scented lilies 
of the valley. 

Every year would spread aud multiply 
them; aud every wayfarer who chanced 
upon their unexpected loveliness would re- 
turn home with another fair remembrance 
in his heart, 

[have in mind a small lily bulb which I 
once planted in the shadow of a thicket, 
and forgot. A few years later I was delight- 
ed to see an immense cluster of auratum 
lilies peeping from the bushes. There were 
ten or twelve magnificent blossoms, on 
stalks four or five feet high. And a little 
investigation showed that the bulb had in- 
creased to nearly twenty. 

PEACE Da.g, R. I. 


FROM FARM TO STREET CARS. 


BY ANNA LYMAN. 





HE was well off, but did not know it ; for 
he owned a paid-up farm. His children 
were healthy, and, however hard the times, 
there was always plenty to “keep the pot 
boiling.” But his daughters sighed for 
culture, and the boys declared the country 
was the place “‘ for pigs and punkins,” and 
all wanted to try city life. So the farmer 
exchanged for a house in a bustling street, 
and, as he must now find something to do, 
hired as a street car driver. The boys and 
girls went to school, and for a while the 
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change was delightful. But the plainest 
way of living in the city cost so much more 
than they expected. On the farm currants, 
strawberries and apples were eaten without 
atbought. But now they had to paya high 
price for fruit they would have thrown to 
the pigs at home. Taxes were difficult 
to meet, and took off so much of his 
hard-earned money there was hardly 
enough left for clothes. The boys liked 
to be out evenings, and _ the girls 
fretted because they couldn’t dress in the 
gay plumage of the young ladies in the 
same street; and, to crown all, the man 
could not stand the long hours’ work, es- 
pecially at night, was taken sick, and con- 
fined at home for weeks, and the family 
suffered for necessaries, and had to accept 
charity from relatives. On the farm once, 
when the father was sick and. could not 
work for three months, they managed to get 
along comfortably, for the cellar was full 
of vegetables, and bis choice potatoes were 
readily taken in exchange at the store, and 
even paid the doctor and druggist. While 
tbe man was slowly recovering he had time 
for some sober thinking. ‘It would do me 
good to be taken ont in my twenty acre lot 
at home and be kicked by my own mule, 
for not knowing when I was well off,” he 
murmured. He had to take up his car- 
driving as soon as he could; but he is now 
trying to sell his city house ; and as his old 
farm is in the market again he may buy.and 
return to it, asadder aud a poorer man. 


DETROIT, MICH. 


VARYING FEED WITH THE 
WEATHER. 


EVERY experienced feeder knows that the 
appetites of highly fed,fattening animalsare 
very much dependent on the kind of weath- 
er. In clear, cold air fattening stock eat 


best, and they can then consume hearty food 
with impunity. But so soonas a warm day 
comes the same ration will cloy the stomach, 
and the animal will be off its feed for a day 
or two thereafter. It is not merely the ap- 
petite that is affected but cigestion as well. 
A sudden change to warmer weather aftera 
hearty feed has been eaten is what usually 
causes most trouble. It the warm weather 
comes first the appetite is lessened, while the 
stomach is comparatively empty and little 
injury is done. In summer time on grass 
there is danger of injury when some extra 
palatable food is given. Clover is worst, 
not only because it is so well liked, but also 
hecause the clover is highly nitrogenous ; 
and when confined in bulk in a tempera- 
ture of 95° it is apt to ferment rather thau 
digest. In winter, however, it is the foods 
that are richest in carbon which are most 
apt to injure digestion. The cold weather 
calls for carbon to sustain animal heat. It 
also ig ap a greater proportion of oxy- 
gen in the air. When the weather grows 
warmer the oxygen proportion is smaller, 
and nut so much carbon is required.—Lhe 
American Cultivator. 
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BLOOD. and all diseases of the 
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above remarkable showing. we 
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And anything and everything to beau- 
tify the gardens and lawns. 


Highest award at the World’s Fair. 


We do landscape gardening and are 
hardy plant specialists. 


Plans and estimates furnished on‘ap- 
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Our book, ‘A Few Flowers, Etc.,” is 
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Weekly Market Review. 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUNTRY 
MERCHANTS. 


(For the week ending Thursday, March Ist, 1894.) 


TEAS.—The market for tea is slow and quiet. 
Dealers are pretty well suppiied, and they do 
not purchase beyond their immediate wants. 
Amoy is 11@l6c. per ®; Fuchau, 12@30c.; For- 
mosa, 15@40c.; old Japans, 9@19c., and new, 
17@30c. 

COFFEE.—The market is extremely dull and 
indifferent. Some days have been so quiet that 
no sales were made worth recording. Prices, 
however, rule steady on Brazil and mild grades. 
Brazil is 1744@18%c.; Java, 21@30c.; Mocha, 24 
@25c.; Maracaibo, 184@22c.; Laguayra, 19K4@ 
2234c. 

MEATS AND STOCKS.—Dressed mutton is 
slow at 5@7c. per h, and dressed lambs, 644@8c., 
and country dressed spring lambs in good de- 
mand at $4@7 per carcass. City dressed veals 
are 7@lic. per t., and country dressed, 3@5c. 
Country dressed hogs are weak at 6@8'éc. 
SUGAR.—The sugar market is very uncertain 
now on account of the tariff discussions, and re- 
fined sugars are kept down to the low prices 
ruling, compared with raw sugars, on this ac- 
count. Noone cares about carrying stocks, and 
the demand is very limited as a consequence. 
Granulated is 444@4 7-l6c. per : cut loaf and 
crushed, 5@5 3-l6c.; powdered. 44%4@4 11-l6c.; 
cubes, 444@4 11-l6c., and Mould “A,” 4%@ 
411-l6c. 


PROVISIONS.—The provision market closes 
fairly steady, and at a slight advance on fu- 
tures. The local trading is steady, and the 
stocks on hand for the closing of the winter ap- 
pear very small. Mess pork is $13.50@14: fam- 
ily, $14@14.50, and short, clear, $14.50@16.50. 
Beef is steady, with family at $12@14; mess, $8, 
and extra India mess, $18@23. Beef hams are 
quiet at $16.50. Pickled bellies are dull at 7@- 
Tc. per IV; shoulders, 634c., and hams, 9c. 
Lard is weaker, but fairly active at $7.70 per 
tierce. 


FLOUR AND MEAL.—The market for flour 
has not changed much. There is a fair trade 
from day to day; but the offerings are not large, 
and demand is far from excessive. Tbe amvunt 
of flour in stock is not so large as to make hold- 
ers reduce their rates. Winter patents are 
quoted at $3.40@3.50 per bbl.: straights. $2.90@3 ; 
spring patents, $3.80@4; clears, $2.60@2.65. Rye 
flour is firm and in good demand at $2.70@2.90, 
and buckwheat dull at $2.25@2.40 per bag. Corn- 
meal is dull, with yellow Western at $2.50@2.70 
and Brandywine, $2.70. 


GRAINS AND HAY.—The wheat continues 
to show signs of improvement altho no material 
gain is made, except in the improvement of 
cash wheat over futures. Cash wheat in the 
Northwest has been far more active than 
u3ual, and movements are tending that way. 
More flour mills at Minneapolis, Duluth and 
Supericr are reported as ready to start up again 
so that the demand for wheat will increase from 
this quarter. Most dealers feel more confidence 
in the market than before, as the cereal has 
without doubt passed its lowest point for the 
year. May wheat closes at 633¢c.; No. 2 cash 
wheat, 61@61%%c., and No. 1 Northern spring, 
6644@67c. Prices for corn are also working up 
gradually, and there is a better feeling gener- 
ally. The large visible supply and the move- 
ments from the farms arethe chief facrors 
against the grain’s advance. Farmers are evi- 
dently willing toseli their corn at current rates. 
May corn is 42!4c., and No. 2 cash, 414@42kKc., 
with some special lots for export, 4344c. Oats 
have been in fair demand, but aslight heaviness 
has developed toward the close. The market is 
well supplied with stocks. May oats are 34i<¢c.; 
No. 2 cash oats, 37@3744c.; No. 2 white oats, 38@ 
Bléc.. and track mixed, 38@39c. Barley is dull 
with ungraded Western at 56@65c., ard two- 
rowed State, 53@63c. Buckwheatis dull, with 
Canadian in bond at 53@55c.. and State, 70c. 
Supply of hay is moderate and demand quiet. 
Choice timothy hay is 8@90c. per 100 h; No.3 
to No. 1, 60@ 85c., and clover mixed, 60@75c. Long 
we straw is 50@65c.; short rye, 45c., and oat, 40@ 
Ce 


BUTTER AND CHEESE.—The demand has 
been very slack for butter, and prices have de- 
clined. Plenty of stock is on_ hand, but small 
outlets. Extra Western and Pennsylvania 
creamery is 25c. per 1; firsts, 2244@24c., and 
thirds to seconds, 17@2:c.; Western summer 
make, 13@lic.; State fall make, 16@20c.; State 
dairy, new tubs, 18@24c.; fall made, 16@18c ; 
Western imitation creamery, 14@18c., and fac- 
tory, ll @l6c. Cheese is firm and in fair demand 
with a slight advance in prices. Large size full 
creams are 921134c.; small size, 10@1274c.: choice 

art skims, 9@10c.; common to prime, 3@8c., and 

‘ull skims, 2@2éc. 


POULTRY AND EGGS.—Live poultry are in 
excessive supply, low and dull. Fowls aredown 
to 6%@ic.; chickens, 7c.; old roosters, 4c.; 
mixed turkeys, 7@8c.; ducks, 50@95e. per pair, 
and geese, $1@1.50. Dressed poultry ‘are in 
hexvy receipts and dull. Frozen poultry is plen- 
tiful, and in littiedemand. Old hen turkeysare 
10c. per .; heavy toms, 7c.; Philadelphia cbick- 
ens, 11@l4c.; Jersevs, 11%12c.; others, 9@10c.; 
fowls, 94@l0c.: ducks, 10@l4c.: Western geese, 
6@9c.. and capons. 11@l6c. Market is barely 
steady for eggs. Fresh Western are 20c. per 
doz.; Southern, 184@1914c.; limed, 11@12c., and 
ice-house $2.50@3 per case. 


FRESH FRUITS.—Apples are in light sup- 
ply, and in steady demand, with Baldwins and 
jeeenings at $5@5.50 per bbl.. and poor to fair. 
$3.50@4.50. Cranberries are growing scarce and 
higher. Cape Cods are $6@8.50 per Dbl., and 
Jerseys, $1.75@2.25 per crate. Florida oranges 
are plenty, and irregular in quality and price. 
Inttdian rivers are $2@3 per box; from other sec- 
tions, $1.25@2.25; grape fruit, $2@3.50, and tan- 
garines, $2@4. Strawberries are 2@3ic. per qt. 


POTATOES AND VEGETABLES.— Potatoes 
are quiet, and most stock is in buyers’ favor. 
Maine potatoes are $1.75@2.50 per bbl.: State, 
$1.50@2, and Jerseys, $1.25@1.62. Foreign mag- 
nums are dull at $1.50@1.90 per sack. and Ha- 
vanas and Bermudas, $5@6 per bb]. Sweets are 
dull at $2@3.50 per bbl. Onions are firm for 
white at $3@5.50 per bbi., and weak for red and 
and ogg at $1.25@1.62. White turnips ara 


per bbl.; Russia, 60@75c.; squash, $2@- 
2.50; Southern tomatoes, $2@4 per crate; si 
beans, $2@3.50; spinach, 75c.@$1.25 per bbL., an 
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Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest 
of all in leavening a —Latest United 
States Government Food Repor 
ROYAL eaean PARED POWDER Co.. 06 Wall St., 


STEINWAY 


DOUBLE: TRIUMPH AT LONDON, 1885. 

Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand 
Gold Medal by the Society of Arts for 
“Best Pianos and several merito- 
rious and useful inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, N. Y. 
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SALTS, 


(REGISTERED) 

Our readers who are in the 
habit of purchasing thatdelicious 
perfume, Crab-Appie Blos- 
soma, of the Crown Perfumery 
Co., should also procure a bottle 
of their celebrated Invigorat- 
— Lavender Salts, Nomore 

on or pleasant cure for a head- 
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Buys our Stas 3 walnut or oak Im- 
rm Singersewing machine 






i; rt eae finely finished, Sickel p plated, — light 
and heavy work; guaranteed for 10 Years; with 

T +B Automatic Bobbin Winder, Self-Threading Cylin- 
der Shuttle, Self-Setting Needle and a complete 

30 set of Steel Attachments; shipped any where on 


30 D: Trial, No money required in advance. 

75,000 now fn use. World’s Fair Medal awarded machine and attach- 
ments. Buy from factory and save dealer’s and agent’s profits. 
Cut This Out and send ead eis meets or large free 
catalogue, testimonials and ¢ he World’s Fair. 


RE of 
OXFORD MFG. CO. 342 Wabash Ave. CHICAGO, HLL. 
STAMPED STEEL CEILINGS 


Are pat up successfully by Decorators or Carpenters 
in all classes of buildings, old and new.. Send for 
Circular. Many patterns made. 


HENRY S. NORTHROP 30 Rose Street, New York. 


W. & B.DOUCLAS, 


MIDD.. ET OWN, 
CONN. 








Branch Warehouses 
87 John St., New York and 
197 Lake St., Chicago. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
PUMPS 


Hydraulic Rams, Garden 
Engines, Pump Chain and 
Fixtures, Iron Curbs, Yard 
Hydrants. Street Washers, 


WorksFounded in 183° 
Highest medal awarded 

them by the Universal Ex- 

position at Paris, France, in 
867; Vienna, ‘Austria, in 1873, 

one Centennial Exhibition, 
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Remington Bicycles. 











Materials and eens 
are the best obtainable. 


Fitted with the world famous 
BARTLETT -CLINCHER 
and PALMER tires. 

9 PATTERNS. POPULAR WEIGHTS 


Manufacturers of the celebrated Rem- 
ington Fire-Arms—of world-wide 
reputation. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


REMINGTON ARMS CO., 


313-315 Broadway, New York City, 
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mount. 


quent under our new system of ins 


machine and all its parts. 


1894 Standard Price, $125.00. 


Seven new! 
in our 1894 
every cyclist. 


Or we mail it for two wro-cent --1i, 


No bicycle ever made at all approaches them i in 
beauty and style joined to excellence of construc- 
tion; none so strongly appeals to the experienced 
rider as meeting every requirement of a perfect 


The need of repairs for Columbias will be infre- 
tion, which 
now begins with a scientific analysis of the raw 
material by a metallurgist, and only ends when 
thorough tests have been made of the complete 








POPE MFG. CO., 


BOSTON, NEW YORK, 
CHICAGO, HARTFORD. 





ACKER MERRALL & CONDIT 


Chambers St. and College Place, also 57th 
St. and 6th Ave..and Broadway and 42d8t., 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Superior Teas and Coffees. 


Samples sent for approval. 
Also finest canned goods in the world. 





Hampers packed for any part of the 
country. Choice wines for medicinal 
purposes. Write for price list. 


MONARCH BICYCLES, 


At the — s Columbian Exposition, received wre 
eral award for all points, includi ing 


DESIGN, WORKMANSHIP & FINISH. 











<n a 
ae nite a MONARCH and keep in front. You 
can t 
dey range from $90.00 to $125.00. 
eights—tv enty-two to thirty-four pounds. 
Write for catalogue. 


MONARCH CYCLE CoO., 


Cor. Lake and Halsted Sts., 
CHICAGO ILL. 
(Retail Salesroom +280 Wabash Ave.) 
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Weightless"Gem’ Beds 


Piano and ews 


Office Desk: 
AH. Androws&Co.2'susae” 
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Burlington 
| Route | 


BEST CINE 
CHICAGO! AND 'STLOUIS 


DENVER 


FOUR TRAINS DAILY 














MISS HALE’S EUROPE CLASS 
for Young Ladies. Sails June 2. Number limited. 
Highest references required. Circulars. 
THOMA s } SON, 
New York, Philadelphia. 


RAYMOND’S ° 
VACATION 


EXCURSIONS. 
All Traveling Expenses Included. 





Parties will leave New York as follows 
for Magnificent Sight-Seeing Tours 


Beyond the Rockies. 


No. 1, April 23d. A 75 Days Trip through 
Colorado, New Mexico, California, the Pacific North- 
west, Alaska, Montana, and the Yellowstone National 
Park. 

No. 2, April 23. A6S Days’ Trip, the same 
as No. 1, but omitting Alaska. 

No. 3, April 23. A 62 Days’ Trip through 
New Mexico, Arizona, California, Nevada, Utah and 
Colorado. 

The Yosemite Valley may be visited in connection 
with either of these excursions. 

No. 4, May 23. A 45 Days’ Trip across the 
Continent and to Alaska, outward by the Canadian 
Pacific Railroad, and homeward through the Yellow- 
stone National Park. 

The parties will travel in Magnificent Special 
Vestibuled Trains, with Dining Cars and all 
other first-class appointments. 





Colorado Tours: Parties leave New York 
monthly for The Colorado at Glenwood Springs. 
Special Trains Through Central and North- 
ern Europe. the partiesto leave New York April 
7th and June 26th. 
Independent Railroad Tickets to all points. 
g2"Send for descriptive book, mentioning the par- 
ticular tour deajred. 
RAYMOND & WHITCOMB. 
31 Bast 14th St. (corner of Union Sq.), New York. 


$6 TO CALIFORNIA 


Is our Tourist Sleeping Car Rate for one double berth 
to Los Angeles or San Francisco on the “ Phillips- 





Rock Island” car that leaves Boston every Tuesday. * 


You go via Chicago and the *“*Great Rech 
Island Route’’ to Pueblo, D. & R. G., and Rio 
Grande Western (scenic route), and Southern Pacific. 
Mr. Phillips has been in the tourist business fourteen 
years, and you will receive the very best of service. 

For that California trip you contemplate, address 
A. Phillips & Co., 239 Broadway, N. Y. 
City; for reservation in the car, or for reservation 
and rates of fare, apply to address, I. L. Loomis, 
New England and Canadian Pass. Agent, 
296 Washington St., Boston. 


A. B. FARNSWORTH, 
Gen’! Eastern Pass. Agt., 
239 Broadway, New York. 





RE WELL-KNOWN ISLAND OF 


BERMUDA 


WITH CABLE COMMUNICATION 


isreached in 48 hours —_ New York br the ele- 
gant steamers of the aoe 
The situation of_ these 
Stream renders FROSTS UNE NOWN and the p_rous 
coral formation PREVENTS MALARIA. The Que- 
bec S. S. Co. also dispatch highest class Ppassenge 
~~ BL" every fourteen days for Santa Cruz and the 
principal West India Islands, ——. a charming 
tropical trip at a cost of about four dollars per day 
1 all particulars apply to 

RN, Sec” mebec, Canada. 
Tiads. COOK & SONS, 261’ Broadway. New York. 
. BE. OUTERBRIDGE & ( ‘O., Agents. 
39 py New York. 
















































OUR INVITATION. 


Call and examine our ’94 line 
of Victors—better than ever 
before. 

See the Latest— 

New valve for Victor Pneu- 
matic Tire. 

Victoria Tilting Saddle. 

Lighter and stronger hub 
and direct-tangent spokes. 

The finest bicycle catalog ever 
issued tells the story. 


OVERMAN WHEEL CO. 


BOSTON, 
NEW YORK. 


PHILADELPHIA. 
CHICAGO. 














ESTABLISHED 1850. 


THE E. HOWARD 
Watch and Clock Co. 


TOWER CLOCKS. 


Clocks for Public Buildings and Private Residences. 


STRIKING HALL CLOCKS. 


383 Washington Syrect. Boston 
en Lane, New York, 
34 Washington: Mereet. Chicago. 


mat A Practical, Every-day 


GREATAMERICAN Cook Book 


E. Contpinins over 2,500 
tested recipes, 320 pp. 
Bound in cloth. “ont fail to get the 


WATCH-CLOCK, 
the wreavest novelty of the age. For full particulars 
ddress 


a 
MERICAN TEA COMPANY 
bec fia ant Vesey Sts.. N.Y. City, N.Y. 
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digeount to ehy to churches & the trade 
1. P. FRINK. (Nie Bi be Pearl 8t.,21.¥- 
A.B. &E.L. SHAW, 


Established 1780. 
Largest Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS, 


27 SUDBURY ST. 
Boston, Mass. 
Send 5c. stamp for new 100-page 
catalog ‘ue. 


o 

a rata 

; © oe See eee 
ch pest, and best light known 
or Churches, Stores, 

| yd size of room. 

‘ Get ¢ reular & estimate A li 











erence eran ag FACE POWDER 
emishes, has most 
on’t Show, yet is 
Tately harmless. Wondertul Superi- 


oo 


ority over ali others. White, Pink or 

Yellow. 25c. Wood Box. Druggists, 

or by mail for 26 cts. in stamps, 

THEO. RICKSECKER, Perfumer 
56 Maiden Lane New York 








Buggies, Harness, 


Heo ae Organs, —y 
rl ce Farm Tools, Safes, ete, List F 
=z CHICAGO SCALE (0., Chieago, i, 


ee 


ut Ww 








at the haem ped pays zoe in return for 
e S$ stan 


BICYCLES 


he Warwick gives the atest amount of 
mB. with the least expenditure of strength ; “ 
is the lightest and most rigid ; it isan easy runne 
consequently a fast roadster. It is built for riders, 
and is the fulfillment of their wants. Warwicks 
are made to last; they are guaranteed accordingly. 


ARE THE 























Pullman Palace Sleepers. 





TO CALIFORNIA 


UNION 
PACIFIC 


MIDWINTER FAIR 
DIRECT ROUTE. 


QUICKEST TIME. 


Dining Cars and Tourist Sleeper. 
Pintsch Light, Steam Heat. 


E. DICKINSON, General Manager, 
E. L. LOMAY, Gen’l Pass. and Ticket Agent, OMAHA, NEB. 








The 18% Warwick 25-lb. Road Wheel is a lux- 
urious creation. Strong = light, rigid, handsome ;1 
fully guarant work and fast 
riding. Fve scorcher. ain it when once he sees 
it. Itembodies hisideas. Seeit! You’ nN become 
a Warwick enthusiast. 


LEADERS 


The minutest essentials of Warwick construc- 
tion are brou > gh in subjection to quality. a 
first, las’, and allthe time. Cost is an Yatter - COn- 
sideration. When you buy a Warwick, you pay 
for qualit ay nota high- sounding name. Standard 
price, 




















Points Pertinent to Bicycles, sent free. 


WARWICK CYCLE MFG. CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





ciemeaiinetendl 
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